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>4 CONCERNING 
SENTHUSIASME, 


* Asi it 15an Effect of Nprre boi 


Is miſtaken by many foreither Di- 
Pine Inſpiration, or Diabolic ſts 


'By Meric e Coſnbon, 'D.D: 
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wr Have. been preſent 
Ze 32 ſometimes at ſome diſ- 
2 8% courſes,and have light- 
en cdalloupon fome re- 
lations, in print, concerning Vili- 
ons and: Revelations, that have 
happened unto ſome. I did nor 
apprehend them alwates, asthey 
ſeemed.unto me to do, that were 
partakets-with _ me . of the ſame 


| whether jelarioas, or diſcourſes 


T3 


To he Raves 


e peicher was TI fo cotifident; 
vel was in the right, andthe 


in the wrong , as peremptorily l 
conclude any, thing 4a mime own 


thoug hes : - elk lefs fo confident, 


that Pe <ink'1t needfull, t 


oppole by words and = aig 
what was believed by others, diff 


(; 
ent. from” 'mine*own 


For how indetdſhould I'be oo 
ident, that T' was in! the right 

? She the Ah Seri examinarton 
bg everall Elfcumſtahbes,”: am 
know! n untotne; andaF lifle peſt | 
ance knows” unto ctm''thk 
were 'of another 6 pinion?” with 


But 


* —_ 


6 F - ©. 


ns. abate —_ 4 lt. ater dd VWs 


fi 


npan good and perfect knowledge 


To the Ravwoss: 


be a priacipall caule.of moſt ſtrites 
and conkulions, that either diſturb 


che brains, or dive the hearts of 
men in this world. - | 
Buteven when more confidene, 


gf all. cxrcumſtances; yet where 
no.manifeſt danger i is, cither of 
mpicty towards God, or, breach 
of peace, whether oublick or pri- 
yate., among men ; I never did 


think my {elf bound tooppole, no 


more Ar I didthinkthac my op- 
poſitio. would be tomuch purpoſe. 
Lam, not, of the opinion of ſome 


ancient Philoſophers, tharman.is 
the-meaſyre of all thingy, and 


therefore; that whatever pea- 
.eth rue yotoany, i isin itſelf agar 


C4 appeareth 


Toithe RY avs x, 
appeareth untohim : neither do E | 
think ſo meanly of any: truth; thai 
can bei. reduced: to any. reality 
whether ſenſibleorunſenfible-; as! 
to/think either: Lands, ior, Jewels, 
too dear a price for iit. However, 
as: all;mens brainsare-not-of-one 
cemper; naturally:;/ nor-all;men ex: | 
qually. improved by:ftudy ;. nar: 
allled.by oneantereſt ::- ſo!1s1c,:Þ | 
think;as impoſsible; by any: art, of 
xeaſoryofiman, to:reduce-all men 
zo one belief. cannot think-char 
the warres.of the Giants againtt 
_ the Gods,and their attempt(feign- 
edbythe Poets,) of ſcalmg Hea- 
VEell by | heaping hizh+Mouns 
cains.-upon' one 'another;;;can thy 
anx lober man. iþe. conceived et 


ay” 


Ga. dis. ind” od ks tend 


To the + RA xwDigW 

_ ther morefidiculons;; oriimpoſsis 
ble; chen'theproje&tofſomemen 
(torwhichalſo ſome books have 
been writer lately :)dothrappear: 


unto me;''of makingrall-men wile: 


Lthinkmy ſelf -boundro:judpe:vf 
others asxharitablyas may:be:bure 
thongh ]-would;yerl cannorconc 
ceive, how any: mar can,. really; 
promiſe hiniſe}tf fo much; ormake 
boaſt. of '1t'-unco others); -»bur:he 
muſti'chink himfelf-oicher- more 
good, or morewiſe,then Almigh- 
tyiGed)iQrifhe pretend © at 
by! Godgrasthis.inftrumenc;:'on 
Deputiet:yereven ſo;more wiſe; 
or::more:[urceſsfull:chenw@huft; 
theton-of:God: V Vho;thougk 


 heiwasecomeunto che wonld; as'23 
39) f ſuffer 


Tothe.R rants, 


ſuffer- for men, fo to teach men, 
wedome;' without which his ſaf. 
terings: would do them no good; 
and-.mghtihave. made uſe: of his 
Omnipotency, had he pleaſed, ta | 
narafoupondl men,eventhedul- | 
kit of men, 4n a momencoftime, | 
toimakei chom more-capable of is | 
initrections: yer thought that way | 
beſtthar he-chole; andafter many | 
ms himſelf and his Apos | 

—_ "of heaveoly \Doarine,; 
CS theGoſ os andthe 
waitiogs of his faid: Apolites. left 
many: mem to them elves. as: be- | 
fore; and:was content: the:world 
{hould) continue (-whbich ic hath 
rai dane 7653 yeares: fines) | 
fora _ thought conſiſted of | 


W979: 12! men, | 


| tics, nbd 


<0 a one» 


2depgAn; CREE ET ad "af 
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leiſure 
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men; morebad;then good ; more 
fools, then wiſe; - Bur this 1s: tos 
ive tothem that will nocbe the 
better for it: - and 1 OY 
to make ſpore unto others; ii!) 

Since my forced reemement (6. 
this country life ; amene thoſe 
fow books which" have: had the 
lack x0/Nick X0 ne,” not many 
yeares finee 1Highted1 UPON Ore, - 
whereof I cnt vive very hideas 
id be puet to'it, how 


han if-i ſhow 
Ficane A 0p it 40"1116 ; but 
wh Ir Uatrs r: thc © reſt. che ide 


leiſure at that time, and turning. 
' the leaves to fatisfie my {elf with 
a-fuperficiall view; {-ſoon oblers | 
yed ſomewhat that Fl thought CXp7 
traordinary,and further provoked 
my: cunioſity. Far beſides along | 
dedication; 40 +tlie- Queen ; of | 
Hrancegmade by aCardinal;I gh | 
ſeryed atthe end,the Approbatiqh | 
of{everall perſons: of oneBilkop,: | 
oe Athbiſhop,beſides-Sorhonyſtg | 
and .Dogters.ot Dyyanity, nodeſle] | 
then four: all theſe approbationg: | 
diſtin& and ſeverall;;andiſamegh.. 
ther-yery long; and written with: | 
great\ accuxateneſle.both-ob:{tyles: | 
xeadin-gaddcarneſt,; Butchough! | 


. 
+ 
f 
£ 
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Ahadiboth will;japd/lealure-r- | 


F 
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SE LLITIN nough; | 
- | | | 
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Tothe R za v ur; 
notigh : yea and: reſolution too, to 
read unto the end;before T'gaye:it 
over: yet was my reading often in- 
terrupted with different thoughts 
and conteſts ; which made great 
impreſsion in my mind. I fonnd 
the book to bea long centexture 
of ſeverall ſtrange rapturesand.en- 
thofiaſms, thathad hapned.unto'a 
melancholick, or1t you 1 
will, a-devout Maid. «tera o tes? 

bo Har BD | Chapter,Of contem- 

In\this] ſaw no great. plate philalogs 
marterotwonder:Net- 
cher-could'{ obſerve much inthe: 
relationofthe particulars,but what 
as] conceived, rationally, proba- 
ble ;{oT might believe,chariably, 
cetbdvall 


Id obſerve,asthoughe, 
a-perpetuall.coherence of- 
CENSIS WIL 


See-the perticalars, 


naturall 


caules, 


Fo the Ris #'v'e n. 


cauſes,th'every particular ; «which 
Save me Wd fatiefactivni; *Em} 
then thacſuch a judgement (huh 

be made , of fuch' an'accidenr; 
wherein 1 apprehended fo Tank 
ground of exher doobrt orwontkh: 
and this judgement, notthe7adgs | 
ment of a'woman only, the Aw| 
thor, as 15 pretended, of the whok 
relation; but of men of ſuch work | 
and crhinency : this in>very Jn 
tronbled'. me very mich.” Ks < K 
often reaſon with myſelf"; 
ty felf * Thar it-was as” 56k 4 
that what I choughe reaſon,” aid} 
nature, might be: bat'my” Te 
and opinion ; as that what by ſuck, | 
and ſo many, was judged Goda | 
Religion, ſhould *benothing; but | 
Nature; 
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Nature, . and. Superſtitton..; ther 
where the matter: was diſputable, 
, it was ſaferito 
erre with authority, then through 


ke, | objected to. my felt#-but for 


allthis,che further | read,the more 
TI 'wasunſausfied and difturbedin 


ave.no ret, untill ] did refolveas 
29n. 25 ,any good.  apportimity 
dhould, offer it. fell, to make it my 
vulſinefle, ſo farre as [. night by 

eftinquiſition,throughly'to-ſatis- 
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lay, atjome ether things, wherein 


0g may 
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TotheR fav. 
bemore concerned . C whereof F' 
have” given aw''account© tomy 
ſtiends : )/ having offered it 'fe 
ſome mioneths ago, becauſe nb# 
thing elfe did then offeric felf; thay! 
Fthought more! needfull:; I chanÞ' 
God, I have ſatisfied my. {IE "PF 
have, ſo farre as by private inqui®? | 
ſition I could : bur then {halt F| 
think ny ſelf fully facisfied; itatz 

ter the publication: of what1have 
done tothar end, I ſhall find it'fa?* 
tisfactory unto others alſo; tharcar 

judge of thefe' things, and'arexior! 
engaged; as well as unto 'my ſelff 
However, it is a ſubject of chat 
conſequence, as will be {hewed in 
the Preface : and,'as all confefle, 
ltable to ſomuch illuſion ; char no 
reader, 
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know 


what I have written ; 


juſt cauſc nevertheleſle; 


hm; 
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F knows,not how ſoon. He m 
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Fc 4 . | ; 3 </ F& 5 
= others; it he be not armed 
again(t 1t51 Pro Tunone nubem,, to 
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reader,that loveth truth more then. 
appearances, though he do not ac- 
ledge. himſelf ſatisfied with 
can have. 
to repent, 


tharthis occaſion hath been given: 
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of 
- 
£ 
= 
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by .me 3 to. ſatisfie hinſelt Me 


Q on. He may: 
i ag ; he may be decei- 
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bg a Cloud,ora Fogge for a 
EHLe,;.18.1s,done by many; butt, 
RG muſtake: let him take heed. 
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The Contents of the ſeveral Chapters contained 
in this Treatile. 


CHAP. I. | 
Of Enthuſiaſme in general. 


= Arro's opinion, that Heroick men (hould believs 
#1 themſelves, though falſely, to be deſcended of 

Ig . - the Gods, ec. noted and rejected : in Alexan- 
SARSZ der the Great his (aſe particularly. © The 
onſequence of this knowledge or Diſquiſition. Politickpre= 
tenſions to Enthuſiaime, or Divine Inſpiration, very uſual 
in all Ages: But miſtaken, through ignorance naturaf 
cauſes,( our only Subjett and aime in this Treatiſe) as mort 
frequent, ſo more dangerous. Enthuſiaſtick times and tem- 
pers noted by ancient Authors. Was times the Eleuſiniag 
Bacchanalia, and other Adyſteries hatched. The abems- 
vation of thoſe Myſteries, though chwns”, 5Þ great holis 
neſſe ard piety, Ancient Theologues and Poets, pretends 
ng to Divine [nſpiration, the authors and abettors of Ias- 
latry. Herefies among Chriltians through pretended 
Mſpirations. Mahometitme. | The word Enthuſfaſme, 
what it implies properly. The diviſion of Enthuſiaſme ace 
cording to Plato and Plutarch, Plutarch's Definition; 
Erdwumeagy ml3@- in Plurarch ; *Ervregay, in Actu- 
arius. «4 difficult paſſage out of The Phyſical Definici- 
ons, attributed to Galen,conrerning E mhuſaſmegexplained 
and amended. Ogr Definition( or deſcription ) and diviſion 
of Enthufiaſme, into nine ſeveral Kinds, or Species. T he- 
ophraſtus his Treatiſe concerning Enthuſialme, whether 
extant, Meurſius bis conjefture about the T itle rejetted;. 
EE CHAP3 


_— 


he Contents. 
CHAP, Il: 


4 
» 
: 


' Of Divinatory Enthuſiaſme. 


'- eAlltrue Divination moſt properly from God. Opind» 
ons of Heathens about the cauſes of Divination. Plutarch 
corretied. Divination in a more general ſenſe. Some. 
kinds of it merely natural, or phyſical. Our queftion here of. 
Enthuſiaſtick D:wvination, particularly, whether any ſuck 
from Natural ( au(es. Bt firſt of all, whether any [1 
among Heathens auciently, truly and really, The grounds 
of rhe comrary opinion diſcovered and refuted. Pychoney 
or Pythonici, i che Scriptures and ancient Hiſtorgess 
Potnportatius aud Tho. Leonicus voted. The Queſtion | 
rightly ſtated. Firſt of all, 4 concurrence of natural cans | 
ſes tn ſome caſes generally granted. Some Enthuſiaſts nt 
ently fordtall things future, but alſo fprak ſtrange Lan 
gages, through mere nataral difterper, according to the 
opinion of ſome Phyſicians. But the contrary more probable, | 
aid why: That ſome things of like natures (in ſome re- 
ſpefts, ) as Embuſiaſtich. Dottie and not leſſe to.be 
wondered ataye certainly known to proceed from canſes that 
are natural, though nnknown unto men * and ſome things | 
alfo, thowgh from cauſes that are known, wot leſſe wonders | 
fall tn their nvarnre; [nftances in both kinds. The power 
of ſmelling in Dogt. An Example dit of 'an Author 
good c7eait, of a man, who being blind, was a guide uns 
mahy that had eyes, by bis ſmell onlyy through watt Dx: 
ſerts, The power and nattire of the" emany. in man, hay | 
ma nee ble, and how much admired by both.D ts 
dig Philoſophers. The invention of conveying . ſectas 
thodghts at any diſta nee, whether of place dr: of time... Vl 
writilg, how ddmirablea thing. Their opinion that ferch 
Divination from the natureof x3 Intelletugsagens, in, @- 
| | , ve ba, 
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The Contents, 
very man. The opinion of Ariſtotle in bis Problems,( ſome 
KH rs about _w Author ; ) of the effeits of atra bilis or 
melancholy,' a probable ground of ſome natarall divinati- 
on. But after ſome general grounds and propoſitions, the 
continual dniþjorats or emanations of bodies, according to 
Ariſtotle and others, and the partwritions of canuſes, ( or 
foregoing natural ſignes of ſtrange events and alterations, ) 
diſcernable to ſome tempers, as alſo the concatenation of 
natural Canſes, according to the Stoicks, a more probable 
ground. The Divination of dying men. A notable obſer- 
vation of Aretzus, ay ancient Greek Phyſician, to this - 


prypoſe. Embuſiaſme by vaſt proſpetts, and other natural 


objefts, 

| CHAP. 111, 
- Of Contemplative and Philoſophical 
# —— Enthuftaſme. 


Contemplation; @guele © the happineſſe of God, ( and 
thence the Graek word,) according to Ariſtotle : The chiefs 
eft pleaſure of man in this life, according to divers of the 
Epicurean Seft. Lucrecius the Pact, and Hippocrates the 
firſt of Phyſicians, their teſtimonies. Plato. aud. Philo 
Fud. thetr Philoſophy. < The dependaice of external Sen- 
fes on the Mind their operation.(u[pended by the inten- 
tion of it ; as particularly, that of Feeling : and the wſe= 


fnbneſſe of this knowledge, for the preſervation of qublick 
peace,and of whole Kingdomes,(hewed by a notable inſtavce 
ont of Thuanus. Some cantions inſerted to prevent ( in 
that which follows ) offenſe by miſtake. © Ecialis; the 
wond how" ufed by the «Ancients : bow by later writers. 
The words of 'S, Mark 3. v. 21. Jaspy 33 in iicw for 
they faid, Fc. windicated from 4. wrong and offenſiue in. 
terpretation, Ecſtaſis taken for a totall ſuſpenſion of all 
A 


3 ſenſitive 


The Contents, 
»nſitive powers; the effef} ſometimes of: 'C ontemylatiog) 
ins intention of the mind, -- Emthaſfiaſftich Druln 
fans incidental to natural Ecſtafies, and bodily diſtempersy 
proved by many examples, both old ( our of - Tenulhan) 
ec.) and late ; one very late, in Suſſex, '* This attef, 
how ſubjelt to be miſtaken, even by men judicious otherd 
wiſe, through ignorance of natural cauſes, "One norable 
inſtance of 1t.” The power of the phanſie itt Eeſtafies, ant 
other diſtempers of body, againſ# Reaſqn, and perfett ( but 
$2 ſome one objelt ) Undir anon ; argued by reaſon, and | 
proved by many examples and ' Sug iiCA ſure way to 
avoid the danger of Embuſiaſtick 11luſions, out of Tex- | 
tullian, Not. to ſeek. after New Lights,” ec. A caveat 
Foncerning the caſe of Witches : their attions yeal , » 
imaginary. © Seytral” queſtions propoſed ', and fully 
diſcaſſed by reaſons and authorities.  Fitlt, hetbey's | 
Voluntary Ecftaſie be « thing poſſible in" nature,” Git 
raldus Cambyenſis, : 1d his Enchuſialts : Merlins. © Tap? 
kiſb Enthufafls, The Meſlaliani , or Prayers,” ſo.cat 
led antiextly, *&A confideration concerning the' natan} 
of their diftewper, whether contagious or ns; Secondly\ 
Whether 1 Naturals or Supernatural aud Diabolical Et 


\/ 


ſtaſies there bes or may be(withont he nr 


$ tiny of the Soul from the Body.Thitdly and'laſftly;(after | 
4 diſtinct ton of freht internal, and external, Whether” vo | 
C enterwplation and Phi "oſephy may transform 4 114) 
a7 Hogtlical nature, and unite hin wnta'God in an | 

ragrdinary mamer,by communion of ſubſtanctyerc. Tha 

Nl lcal Theology.bight commended by:ſotze Chriſtian 
as the moſt perfect way, ſhewed ro be the invention" ef HY | 
ther Philofophers.Dionyfius Arcopagita,tbs firſt broathty 
of it amoygſt Chriſtians hy ſome new argungents out of TR 

Pptiraſtus, Syneſius;82c.fwrt Bey evitzed @ Conmerfeir: OA 
Relation boncerning Viſions dud Enthuſidfws that happentd | 
#98 NuniFrance ſome years ago, txaminel + -m "ae 
| | ; 


| ſpeculation: by 


Fhe - Cottents. | | 
Paſions and Revelat ions, Ag arnit the judgerent, of divers e- 


minent men of France; maintained to be theeffe(ts of nature 
merely, Immodet te voluntary Pennances and bodily (ba+ 


fiſements' nd certain argument of true Mortification and 


| Picty. { Maximus''the Monk and Martyr his writings * 


Ewnapivs Of the: life of Philoſophers :' paſſges. our of 
them wvinditated\ from wrong tranſlations, The Amber 
of the New Method t and the begimiings of Mahomertilme. 
Of Rhetoricall Enthuſaalme.” 

© The nature and cauſes of Speech, 4 curious ayd uſefull 
the perfeft knowledge whereof the deaf and 
dumb ( ſonaturally,) may he taught not only-to underſtand 
whatſoever is ſpoken by athers; as ſome(upon credible infor- 
mation)have.done in Biigland 4 but alſoto ſpeak and to dif- 
courſe,as one very lately,a Noble-mangin Spain. A Spaniſh 
book teaching that Art.: Anather way to teachtbe dumb to 
ſpeak,ont of Valehhus, A dumb wanyhat conld WA bois 
{elf, and uder ſtand others perfetily.by writing. Inother uſe 
of this knowledpe,conceited,but not affirmed. < The depen- 
dance of reaſon, and ſpeech; both, xbyas in Greek. Rheto- 
rick,whit it 15;of wha tuſe;and whether abſolutely neceſſary. 
The matter and method of this Chapter ,in 4 frepeſiion or 
particulars. 1,Thatdivers ancientOrators did really appre» 
head themſelves inſpired, &'. Eachuſiaſm #2 point *; ſpeech, 
uſed by ſome Ancients metaphorically, or figuratively : by 
ſome others,properly, for divine inſpiration. Longinus,An- 
Rides, Apollonius i Philoſtratus, Quintilian, ,gpor this 
ſubjett. Seneca concerning the cauſes of. high conceptions 
nd expreſſions inoonſt ant to himſelf. Hiz.wiojent both ſtyle 
Ws ame places;)and ſpirit,noted. True: valour and magua- 
cRirwit) yon meekgeſs according to Ariſtotle. A place of Plato 
'FOotderrd of Prov.16.1,The preparations, &{C So i t 
RE D 


The Contents, \ 
Rhetorick, or -good language hath ofcen had enthuſiaſtigh 
operation upon others. Demagogie, anciently, how powehk 
fall: the Athenians, particnlarly, blinded and bewitch 
by it. AQts 17. 21. concerning the Athenians, i/luſtrat 
Philoſophicall Diſcourſes, what made them powerfull, | 
Ancient Oyators ; Demoſthenes aud Cicero: their lai 
guage both read, and heard, how Strangely amazing and 
raviſhing ; proved by ſome notable mſtances, The Sophilty | 
of thoſe times, whoſe profeſſion w4as, to amaze men both b 
ſet, and extemporary ſpeeches. Gorgias the firft of that pris 
feſſion, how much admirtd, and almoſt adored. Their uſw 
ry Arguments, Their extemporary Jy cultie, rf _ 
ublickly and ſuddainly to diſcourſe of any ſubject thit 
ſhould 5 ms. Ty P2866 Slogponti divers inſtanchy\ | 
Callifthenes. The Tarſenſes of Afia.' Adoleſcens fit | 
controyerſia difſertus ; iv Aulus Gelliuw: This. extent 
r 477 kind of ſpeaking ( by may now fondly deemed vajpd 
ration ) why wot ſo frequent in onr dayes: ſome Yeaſt 
given for it. The learning of ſevrrall tongues, &c."' Sp | 
neſs bir way of extemporary ſpeaking 5 much” mot | 
Frange, and almoſt incredible, Petayius the Teſuire;bt 
His BEE of Synelius very faulty; aud forme example | 
of ins miſtakes 111. Whencethar appreheaſion'df | 
divide inſpiration. Ardoc,' Impetus, i# Lative Awthorn? | 
Bien, Noy,'s Greek fur hors. - God birfelf, Opin, it* 
cording to Hippocrates, Not Heathens only, but "Bt 
Maimon, «mw & bilo Judzus, bath learned Fewes, miſth 
henintdes matter. An obſervation of Ribera the* Feſd 
te confidered af. Spititas 4s Latine Poets: Zia "v 
Zeal, wm the IN. T. diverſly taken, and dverſly ( whith 
ee pg radogh2 Wer PT 
es, cruly natutall, - of thoſe waa operation 
fore, other cauſe beſides that which ah 106g ppt 
beniled, maſt br ſought or ſuppoſed-proved by the —_— 


ontents. " 
of ſome mtorionſly wickgd'," 45 Nero, Diobyſius, &c« 
who nevertheleſſe took. great pleaſure 'in the exhorzations 
of Philoſophers, perfwading to" goodyeſſe and. ſabriety- 
rAs alſo by the example of peor CMechawoks, who negle- 
fled their trade, to pleaſe their cars. Paſſages ons of 


# | Segeca avd Plinus fecundus, to that purpoſe. Firlt chew, 


—_— ON— 


o| tahen from the very nature of ſpeech. Eck, 33+ 31s &c 
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The power and pleaſure of Muſick, in geod language and 


elocution, proved by ſundrie authorities, and by arguments 


Muſonius, The ady$4n; #r #7teficiall collocation of words 
in ſpeech, a great myſtery of Eloquence. Diony(, Hahcarn, 
bis Treatiſe of that ſnbjeft ; and divers others, Contparie 


F facnlties working the ſame effett. Apaſſuge of Plutarch 


conſidered of. Somewhat of the nature of letters and ſyl- 
lables, and who have written of them. Rhythmus, 
matter of proſe or ſpeech, what it is. The Organs of ſpeech ; 
and. Greg... Nyſlen, interpreted. / Secondly, The pleaſure 
of the eyes m. good language. The nature of Metaphors 
and Allegories. Ariltotle; Cicero, Plutarch, ( corretted 
bythe way, ) aud ſome others, concerning them. *Euilgyaa, 
or *Erigeia, what kind of figure; and how powerfull, Ho+ 
mer aud Virgil, their proper praiſe,  and'incomparable 
excellency. . Opus emblematicum , + vermiculatum 5» 8c; 
The excellency ef that Art, and how nitated- in the 
collocation of word}. Dronyſ, Halicara, and Hadrianus 
the Cardinull, their teſtimony concerning the raviſhing 
pri of cog, heme.” Anciew Orarrss har 
dſcribing their *extemyora enking \ Ir yea 
pr _Neſcio* quis 02 free wnbare fo pirge 
tion 3 and Quintilian's jWdgement wpon it, « Upon thie 
vecafion, ( as 'weyy pertivient ro-Enthuſiaſme gewerall, 
tbongh not to Rhetoricall Enchuſiaſme payticulerly,)aavore 
ng conſideration of this Aliquis Deus, or Nelcie.quis 
, frequently. ulledged by the Ancients upon ſuddain 
occaſions, or evaſions. Paſſages ont of Homer, ES 


"oe" 
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Plinius 25644 i to 5 455 Purpoſe. Plurarch his ala. 
ſuch caſes mot allowed. of... To. make 4, particular. proy \ 
dence of every thing .that. may be pop don to, happen.g 
iraordinerily, how deſtruitive to Goas Das in oe 
bs A. kei of pf conſider'd. of. Cures, a 

, by /34 Hig ard Revelations. M., A, Antoginyy 

: 7 le Emperour. Divine revelations and apparitis 

ons in Dreams ( upon other occaſions too.) believed by Ga. 
len; &c. Sortes Homericz. Semething in that kind @- | 
wmongit Chriſtians alſo ; and what tobe thovghr, by f ſough 
and Findied) of it. Great caution to be uſed in (uch| 
things," Two extremes to be. avoided ; Yee | 
and —_— HUG 


CHAP. yk 
..Of P octical Enthuſi almes..: x0 Ri \y 
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x Poezeai aud Rhetoricall Eathuliaſne, hem ear f1.van | 
Wal wee) the faculties themſeluess{ Qratpric Fr 
trie;) ſeldome concurring in ave 141. TT Sine 
Poets and Ordtors to proceed: from one cauſe, Eat 
Thi diviſion.of Poets, accorging ro Jul. IT 
Poers by natute , and by in{piration,' Plato his Dre 

eomverning that {1 abijeth, Net only Poets»! ne Wt 

Sou alſo, &c. According - $0 0..Plaro's.deftry Sri | 
red. .+Plato mot-10, be exonſeg. 3 kat 

T = Ria nd: in- ſome. othexce... CM INE 

ger, 4-C Fifi, for«his. expreſſicgs,. FS Jubjelbad, 

vot Opinions , 4 ſome- have appro Ho 

\rbe- orgaſt, 108 of- Plato's Dialogye; Ynw. much. 
Ancients: by; Ariſtotle, ts gies Ha 

bis matter ; and mhy not ſo much admixed, and raw 

in out deyes, a4 he hath beer formerly. Ser : ro he 1 

f we. confirtegrien ef the apt 14 with of abc = 


Lwonre PE 


be Old T.: * Ny Ports: Citrus Wo ali ws'; 
Y ant maintained” againſt Scaliger : rhouph's 5 
anted,. that Wine may contribate much towards the ax 


ing of 4 good © Poem'; and why, So, ſome other things, 
r to ſtirre up ( in ſome tempers) the ſpmits, or the 
\| rhe e, te Enthufiaſme 3as Mafck, &c. 


CHAP, VI. 


'Of Precarory Enthuſiaſme. 


ws "The Tile of the Chapter juſtified. Precatory Enchu- 
| fiaſme, or ſupernaturall only, ( whether divine, or dia« 
| bolicall, ) xt naturall alſo. Praying wſed not by Chri- 
ftians only, but. by _ alſo: by -( briſtians ſome- 
| times, miſe-led by wreng zeal; whuther natural, 
= ſupernati#klk.. pApak: Enthufiaſme,, in _projing © 
I. By aychement. intention of the mind. 2. By power- 
il nghage ' apts work, upow the Speakers, as well as 
Heareys. Dihyrambiall anabar Iu afjetied by Hea- 
thing" FDevy” Ss. Extemsporary praying, no difficult 
gr SE * natiirall fervency ; by the ad advantage where” 
| of, f f," Jobie wicked in their lives , Hereticks and 
ts beth noted 10 \liawe' rx6clled in that facul- 
e- "Jodi Bafdides Dwke, or” King of — "ooo 
_ Ee Con * big" 'W3frons ooo 
9 NE pets us Loyola' "hs fads is 
Ae fog Inge Arckg of. his. arg in 
= 111 tes, written.of ths; 
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ayers,” anciently, 9 lied: what 
er 0, her 0 fr afne: The w = £ ' ” 
Pak COT SEAS” and 

iſe might happen natwrally without 
awd nem F4auſe, Baron, 4 Mahometan Prince, 
4 great 
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| 6 1H Snrents. "Y 
4 ortat Euchite or Prayer, in bis kind, not to be paya!lel 

AM confederution concerning faith; whether befodes - tta 
which is traly religions and divine, there be not ſome kind 
of natural faith or confidence, which by a ſecret, but ſertld 
general providence, in things of the world, is very powers 
full and effeftnal. eA notable ſaying of Heraclitus the 
Philoſopher : Some Scriptures , and S. Chryſoltome, v 
that purpoſe. eAn objettion made, and anſwered. Arda | 
mentis, i S. Jerome, how to be underſtood. Beſt Chris 
ſtinns, liable ta tndiſcrect \Zeal, Nicol, Leonicus \þi 
Diſcourſe, or Dialogue ef the efficacy of Prayers. Ap 
conius Benivenius, De abdicis me caufis, &c- of what 
credit amone ſt Phyſicians. oC ſtrange relation out of 
hins., of one incurably wounded, and almoſt deſperate 
who by ardent .:prayer was wor only heated , ber-ad 
alfo propheſfie, both concerning himſelf, and drver: other 


things. Some obſervations uponthiryolations 
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diligence is; rhis kind ;deſcxyerh great commendariot 


TIE 4 _ ii , a»: = oo 5: 4 . +) .4 \ A 
age 16, line, 6, read xVuBeae.; P. 22: 1. 14. tyFrmem). pe 
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£2, Title, DiyMatorie. p:yz2; 3 3, probabitur. p,'t62, 18.7 
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( enough, tt: T I. L:4. #ndof chore Ibid, ]. 3% x R 
e aghr{,.... - <\ Typographbicall 3..p,.18; 1,.24, 45.908. 9» Ih 
Ty - Ibid, 1, 2. even. P; 290, .1, 31. optariedr 

6 inolt of the books theſe rhres laſt art amended, ] p, 223. 1,95 
dere ſaſh23,Þ. 230 F, 23, meby the welt fl 00 
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wiſe would: haye been loſts-1-know not z )but his. opi» 


Ln OT CHO hn Rs 
© Of Ecthiiſialme in generall. ''- + 
oh | -T00 5 The Contents, _ | 
Varro's opiniong That 'Heroick menſhould believe themſelves though": 
Forres "be deſcended of the Gods, &c. noted-and-rejefted WY 
Alexander: the Great bis Caſe: particularly. q Toecopſequente of 
1uhis: Knowledge, of , Diſqniſetigi. Politick pretenſians to Enthu- 
: Sighwc,or Djwyae 12ſpiration,very uſual in all Ages: But miſtaken, 
"tbcough ignorance of nathral cauſes, ( our onely Shbjett and ayime 
; this Treat :5 as more frequent ," ſo more aangerow. Enthuſt- 
* aftich times 'aitd "tempers noted by ancient. Authors. In thaſe 


hence wee B ponkapaliy, und other Myſteries herein, 

The abomingtion of .tboſe Myſteries,8bough pretending to great boli- 

neſſe and piety, Ancient logues and Poets, ÞIrenidang fro 
ty 


Dzvine Inſpiration, the authors and abette;s of Idolatry, Herefies 
among Chriſtians through pretended infirations. Makhomeriſme, 
4 Th: word Enthuſiaſme, what it implies properly. The diviſion 
of Entbuſiaſme according to Plato and Plurarch, Plutarch's 
Definition, *EyMNumegnty rd) ©, inPluratch ; *ErSregxy, 
in AQuarius, A difficult paſſage out of The Phyſical Definitions, 
attributed to Galen , concerning "'Eathuſiaſme , explained . and 
amended, Our Definition'( vv deſcription ) and diviGen of En- 
thuſiaſyie 3nto nine, ſeveral. Kindes, or Species. Theophraſtus 

Ec extaxt,  Meurſius 


*-iþjs Trearrfe conterning Enthuſtaline, 
\ bis | #Pe'abont the Title rejefied, 
154 4 +2214 "78. p 4 | : Ly | -Þ 
Fins che: opinion of Farro, thatlearned and 

'Y (5 1 voltiminous Roman, ic to whom w : Þ 
+I "aAnguitine were more beholding for thatuſe 
=. he.made of his writings, or-,he ro S I 
guſtine. for( vine fo much. of. him ,. which 'other- 


 nion,'I fay , recorded by S. AuguFine in his third de 
Civ.Des;ch, 4, That it was expedient for the publick good, 


char 


2 eA Treatiſe  Chapy 
that gallant Heroick men ſhould belicye theme] 

. though fallely,( ex Dis genitos ) tobe iflued of the God 
that upon that confidence'they might attempt great mat. 
ters with more courage;proſecute them with more feryency, 
and accompliſh them more luckily : as deemiog ſuch conks 
dence and fecurity, though but upon imaginary ground, 
a great adyantage to gcod ucceſſe. | will not enquirſ 
into the reaſons of the opinion, There is enough to beſaidf 

againſt it, I am ſure, ( the lacrer part of ic elpecially,whig 
commends ſecurity, as probable means to ſucceſſe ; ) fron 

reaſon, if we will goby reaſon : and there 1s enoughal- 
ready ſaid againſt it by beſt Authors , Hiftoriographen 
eſpecially, if we will go by authority. 1chiok it yery pro 
bable that YVarro when be delivered it, had Alexande 
the Great in his mind, of whom indeed ſome ſuch thing 
15 Written by ſome that haye writren of him ; who impur 
no {mall portion of his great as, to his fond belief con. 
ceraing himſelt;thac he was begorten þy Jupiter. For tha 
he wavin ytry deed befotted tixough excelle of {elt-low, 
and high conceir of his parts and'performances, into jhaf 
opinion ; arid rhat it 'was not mere policy, to beger nim- 

{elf the more authority and obedience from oghexs ; is mol 

pn, og yet in this yery calc of Alexander the Great, 

both by examinacion of particulars, and. by teſtimony 
good Authors, it might be maintained againſt Varys, that 
it would haye adyantaged him more to the accompliſh 
ment of his purpoſes and defignes,to haye contented himlel 
with the title of the Son and Succeſſor of ' Philip, a mortal 

King, but of immortal memory for diyers excellent ay 
princely parts : then to haye aſſumed that unto himſelf,by 
- Which, eyen among the vulgar, prone enough of t | 
to adore a viſible Greatnefie, more thea 'any inviſible Dy 
ity, he got but little ; bur unto the better ſort he mad 
himſelf, to fone, (who though they made no ſcruple to! 
give him what ticles himfelfdefired, yer could not but for 


-_ o 
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ny - then plyable and obedient; as holy pretenſions and inte= 
Bos B 2 * reſts, 


Chap. I. of Enthuſiaſme. 3 
him in their hearts, whiles they now looked, 
upon him rather as a jugoler, - a mad man, 505 ns 
then a Prince, ) ridiculous ; and to others, 4... 
(whoſe fidelity he moſt wanted, becauſe the = 
molt generous of his Subjects ) more grieyols ; whileſt 
he compelled them againſt their wills and conſciences to 
do that , which ſome choſe rather to die, then to do x 
2nd that bimſelt for this yery occaſion came to a yti- 
olent untimely death , is the opinion of beſt Hifth- 
rians. 

But of this aſſertion of Yarre, I will leave eyery man 
free to judge as they pleaſe. Ir came in my way caſually, 
and I thought fit to take notice of it, becauſe of the afhairy; 
but it is no part of wy bufineſſe. That which ſhave lire 
ro ſhew, and to maintain, is, that the opinion of divine In- 
ſpiration, which in all ages, and among all men of al! 
profeſſions, Heathens and Chriſtians, hath been a very 
common opinion in the world ; as it hath been common, 
ſo the occaſion of ſo many evils and miſchiefs among men, 
as no other errour, or deluſion of what kind ſoeyer , hath 
eyer been of either more, or greater. 

By 'the opinion of divine Inſpiration , I mean a teal, 
chough but imaginary, apprebeafion of it in the patties, 
upon ſome ground of nature ; a real, not barely pretended, 
counterfeir, and fimulatory, for politick etid. For that 
hath eyer been one of the main crafts and myfteries of 00+ 
yerniment, which the beſt of heathens ſorikſtties(4s well as 
the worlt, mot&frequently,) the moſt commended Hetoes, 
in ancient times, upon great attempts ayd defignes, have 
been glad to uſe ; as antiently, Minor, Thiſems, Lycurgis, 

idets of Common-Weales, and othets, for the publick 
g00d '; the nature of the common people being ſuch, thay 
reithet force, nor-reafon, nor any othtr” meahs, or conli» 
detations wharſoeyer, bays that. power with them to make 


4 A Treatiſe Chap. 1, | 


reſts, though grounded ( to more diicerning eycs ) upon 
yery lictle prbbabilicy. | | 
But here I meddle not with policy,but nature 5 nor with 
evil men ſo much, as the evil conlequeace of the ignorance, 
of natural cauſes, which both good and evil are ſubje& 
unto. My buſineſſe therefore ſhall be,as by examples of all 
profeſſions in all ages, to ſhew how men have been very 
prone upon ſome grounds of nature , producing ſome. 
hay thoughnot {upernaturall effects ; really, not 
hypocritically , buc yer fallely and erroniouſly, to deem 
themſelyes diyinely inſpired : fo ſecondly to dig and diye 
( fo farre as may be done with warramtable ſobriety ) into 
the deep and dark myſteries of nature, for ſome reaſons, 
and probable confirmations of fuch natural operations, 
falſely deemed ſupernatural, Now what hath been the 
Fruit of miltaken inſpirations through ignorance of natural 
_ cauſes, what evils and miſchiefs have eaſued upon it, 
what carruptions, confufions, alrecations in point of gaod 
manners and ſound Koowledge, whether naturall or re- 
yealed ; although it will appear more particularly b 
ſeyeral examples and inſtances upon feyeral heads,to which. 
we have allowed ſo many leyeral chapters ; yer I think 
it will not be amiſs to fay ſomewhat of it here-befores, 
hand in general , whereby the Reader may be the 
bercer ' facisfied, that this is no idle philoſophical ſpecus, 
lation , but of main conſequence both to truth in highs | 
©-" eft points, and publick weltare ; beſides the contentment | 
of private taAion in a ſubject ſorempte from yulgar; 
cogniſance. | bi * oY 
It is obſeryed by divers Ancients, but more largely ins; 
_.. liſted upon by Platarch, then any hens 
P - _ F 1 know , that for diyers Ages before Ss; 
CI. * crates , the natural temper of men was; 
ſomewhat ecſtatical! : in their aRizons , moſt- 
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of them tumid and high ; in' their expreſſions, yery;; 
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 Chap- 1+ | 77 | , 
Poetical and allegorical; in Hence it is that ancient authors, 


| as Ariſtotle, Strabo, and ſome 
all things very apr to be led others, affirme that Feetrie, in 


by phanſie and external ap- of writing and com- 
pearances ; very deyout Il poſition, was in uſe long before 
their kind, bur rather ſuperſti- proſe: which might ſem ſtrange, 
tious : In molt things that #f n0t sncredible, if ve judge by 


| : , the diſpoſctions of later rimes ; 
they did, og ay guided | S's of {ep times and rempers, 
tain ſuddain inftincts and rap* yg; 1,/; probable, then certain. 


tures , then by reaſon ; not 
our of any contempt of it, but becauſe they had it not. In 
thoſe dayes there was no moral Philoſophy : and chey 
were accounted worthy of higheſt honours, thar could ur- 
ter moſt ſentences that had ſomewhat of reaſon in them ; 
which by other men were generally received as Oracles be- 
cauſe they ſeemed to ſurpaſſe the witdome of ordinary men. 
There wereas many Religions almoſt as men ; for eyery 
mans religion was his phanſy ; and they had moſt credir 
and authority that could beft invent, and make beſt ſhew. 
Among ſo many religions, there were no controverkes, 
but very good agreement and concord ; becauſe no reaſon 
uſed either ro examine, or to diſprove. There was no talk 
' among men, bur of dreams, reyelatipns, and apparitions : 
and they that could fo eafily phanſy God in whatſoever - 
they did phanſy, had no reaſon to miſtruſt or to queſtion 
the relations of others, thoughneyer ſo ſtrange, which were 
ſo agreable to their humors and diſpoſitions ; and by which 
themſelves were confirmed in their own.ſuppofed Enthu- 
fhaſms. That was the condition of thoſe dayes,(in Greece at 
leaft, and thoſe parts, ) as it.is ſer our by ancient Hiſtorio- 
graphers,and others;until the dayes of Socrates,who for his 
innocent heroick life(commended and admired by Chriſti- 


ans ag-well as by Heathens)and hisunjult death, (co which 
he was chiefly condemned for ſpeaking againſt the Idolatry * 
of his times ) might be thought in ſome meaſure ( as a= 
Fto haye born = Image of Chciſt : bur 
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monglt Heathens 
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being the founder of moral Philoſophy , and for bringing 


theule of Reaſon into requeſt : by which he would haye all _ 


tbingstryed, nor any thing believed, or received upon a= 


ny ptivate account or authority, that ſhould be againſt 


'Roaſon, 
Alb9gwas the word which he had fo frequent in his mouth, 
and which he ſo much, commended to his auditors and 


diſciples: and, a6395, though in a far different ſenſe I knaw, 


is,the word by which Chriſtis ſtyled in.the Goſpel. And:as 
it is commonly obleryed, and-true, that at. the coming. of 


Chrilt or thezeabours, all Oracles in all parts of the world: | 
began toceaſe ; ſo may we ſay that even of this ſomewhat 
might be thought to be prefigured in Socrates, by whoſe © 


eQtine, as ic did. increaſe 1n the world, ( as. we know it 
didn a lictle time very mightily, ) 6. private inſpirations: 


. 


and, Enthyfiaſms began tobe our. of requeſt, and-men bes. 
came, as, more.rational every where in their diſeourte, ſe 


more civil and ſober in their converſations. 23 
Now thole were the times and tempers, that did pra», | 
ducethole horrid rices and myſteries, the Dionyfiaca, Cys. 


| beliaca, Iſacs, Eltſmiace., and the. like : in the. 
deſcription whereof many ancient Fathers haye been very: 


_ exact, and. accurate ; it. being an. argument char did afford: | 
matter enough toany, mans wit ar rhetorick ; the. ſenſlefs. | 


neſle on the one fide, and. the bealilinefle, wickednefle in- 


the ather,, of thoſe things that. were there performed and: * 
obſeryed under the name of Religions being. beyond any. 


exaggeration.s. nay, beyond any ſober. mans: imagination. 


Had: we not ſeen the like in theſe latter dayes upon the: | 


ſame ground of enthufiaſms..and divine reyelations ated: 
' agd revived, it cannot almoſt be.ex -that 


any 


my ſelf willingly tarbear particulars, which-no modeſtqea= I 


certainly not Withqut ſome myltery, and ſome preparation * 


ob men co Chriſtianity, was lo magnified by all men, for |} 


mani © 
ſhould hang belief enoughto cedis ſach-relations, 1 (hal | 


| 


Þ der can read wichout ſome relutancy. There is enough, 
and more then enough of that ſtuffe, inthoſe Authors I 
have already mentioned. But I had rather appeal to hea. 
thens themſelves herein, for the- truth of tuch things, of 
themſelves ſo incredible, then to Chriſtians; who might 
be thought partiall. Sexeca hath done pretty well upon 
this argument, in ſertiog our the horror of thele myſteries, 
jnthole fragments of his Contra ſuperſtitiones, preſerved 
by S. Anguſtrne in his books De Civ. Des | 1. 6. 6. 10, ] 
But Livie the Roman Hilterian, farre more particularly, 
in his twenty ninth Book ; who although he ſpeak onely of 
the Dionytaca, or Bacchanalia, as they were clancularly 
kept at Rowe ; yet what he writes ofthem, is for the moſt 
part generally true of all thoſe hidden myfleries,well called 
| Opertanea. They were not inflituted all at one time, nor 
| by one man : they differed in ſome certain rites and cere» 
"| monies : bur jn point of brutiſhneſle and licentiopſnefſe 
'# otherwiſe, ſolike, chatthough we diſtinguiſh the founders 
| bynames, yet we muſt needs acknowledge them all guided 
| by one Spirit, (tiled in the Goſpel a» #nclean Spirit : not as 
wriclean by nature, which we know he is not ; but as the au» 
thor of all uncleannefſe among men ; as an enemy, fince his 
fall, both to God and man. Now that theſe myſteries were 
deviſed at firſt by men,who profefled themſelyes, and were 
oenerally ſuppsſed by others,co be inſpired, is moſt certain. 
Whether they Sondlves did really believe it,is not eahie to 
*F determine. But by that time we hayegone through what we 
| purpoſe here upon this ſubjeR, of the leyeral kinds and cau- 
{es of Enthuftaſms,we may ſpeak of it perchance with more 
confidence, andnot feaF to offend any judicious Reader. 
— Thefirft infficutor of myſteries among heathens, accor® 
dingto ſome; (but indeed rather propagator and improver, 
then fir author) was one Orphenc,a mere fanatick,2Sin our 
Chapter of (orrbanticel Encthufiafmie ſball be more fully 
cared”: atid'Diop, Larrtims judgeth of him rightly,thac 


<2. $42 Coal 
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he did notdeſerve the name of a Philoſopher,that had magg 
the Gods (by his firange Fictions and relations of them) 
more vile then the vilett of men. Yer many others for hig 
preat antiquity, and becaufe they were glad to entertajg 
any traditions, upon Which they niight ground a divine 
worſhip , which muſt preſuppoſe the being of a God, and 
immorrality ofthe ſou!, both which might be proved 
Orphens ; ſpeak of him with great reſpect. Plato plainh 
of him, and ſomeorher ancienc 7 heologwes, that they wee 
progenies Deornm, ( as he is interpreted by Twllie, ) and 
chat men wete bound to belieye them whatſcever they aid, 
upon that ſcore, without asking any fuccher reaſon. A 

man: would wonder that fo wile a Philoſopher as Plats 
whoſe diſcourſes otherwiſe, where he treateth of virtueand 
eodlineſſe, reliſh ſo much of found reaſons and haye had 
fuch influence upon ratipgal men in all ages ; ſhould a& 
ſcribe ſo much to the authors of -ſuch abominadle ſuperſtis 
tions. Bur beſides what hath already been ſaid, that out 
of his good will to Religion, he was lothto queſtion his 
authority, upon which, as divine , many of his daya 
orounded thicir belief of a God, a judgement, and the like; 
and that himſclf neverthelefle in ſome places, doth nat 
Rick to ſhew his diſlike of ſome maia points of Orpbe 
his Divinity : after all chis I muſt acknowledge, which no 
man that hath read him can deny, thac Plaro himlell 
paturally, had much in him of an EnthufiaRt, His writingy 
I arn ſure, have really made many lo, as we ſhall aft 
wardsin doe phace declares}. : ':/: - ;. .. * | 
: Now for Poets in general, it clearly appeares by ancient 
authors, that unto the common JO AK A leaſt,if not; no, 
the wiſer,(though unto them too for the molt part, by theit 
owa teſtimonies , ) they were as it were their ſacred Wit 
and records, from which they did derive their Diyipity,W 
their belief concerning the Gods ; as who, and how to. 
worſhipped , how pleaſed and pacified , by whar pray® 
IF EOPY w | -* C i» 


e: (4; 


mh Chap. 1- of Embuſiaſme. 
&F 4d ceremonies ; and whatloeyer ' doth come within the 
compaſſe of Religion- All which was upon this ground, 
that there could bz no true Poet, bur muſt be diyinely inſpi- 
red ; and ifdiyinely inſpiredycertainly to be believed, This 
we find even by Philoſophers of beſt account in thoſe 
dayes largely diſputed and maintained. The rwo main 
arguments to induce them to that belief, were, That exrra- 
ardinary motion of the mind, wherewith all good Poets 
in all ages have been poſſeſt and agicated ; andthe cefti- 
monie of Poets themſelyes,who did profeſle of themſelyes, 
that they were inſpired, and made particular relations of. 
ſtraoge Viſions, Raptures,and apparitions to that purpoſe: 
as ſhall be ſhewed in its proper place and chapter. So 
that as the beginning, growth and confirmation of {dolatry 
' may be adſcribed, as by many it is, unto Poets, and their 
Ks. 6g ſo to ſuppoſed Enthuſiaſms and Jaſpirations 
alſo, upon which that authority was chiefly grounded. 
cl know that what is here delivered concerning thoſe 
| ancient Poetsand Philoſophers, of greateſt antiquity , as 
of Orphexs particularly, is ſubjeRt romuch oppoſition, be- 
caule of that reſpeR, and Veneration almoſt, that both his 
name, and ſome fragments gf his have found with many, 
| Whoſe names ought to be yenerable unto all, I faid, frag« 


ments ; for as for thole entire pieces that go under his. 


name, his Hymnsor Prayers, his Argonauts, his Treatiſe 
of the yertue of Stones, &c. as full of ſuperſticion and groſs 
ſeſt idolatry as may be ; ir is generally agreed upon, that 
they are falſely adicribed unto him. I will not heretake 
the advantage. of Ariftorle's opinion, as it is affirmed by 
Tully, that there never was any ſuch man really as Or- 
phexs: though it appear clearly by Plato, which would 
make a man the more ſuſpicious, that there were many 
n his time who made great profit of that common errour, 
_ that Orpheus and his mates, Linus and Muſens, were 
dckended of the Gods ; whereof the poor ignorant _—_ 
: | C 
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tude being throughly poſſeſſed, they were the more incli» h, 
nable to purchaſe thoſe pretended Orphieal charms and ex-. F, 
piations, by which the guilc of any fin might be taken a«. þ, 
way. For ſuch they carried with them up and down the”. 
countrey, as things of that nature uſe to be carried : and fo |} 
madea great prey of the peoples credulity. But granting 
that ſuch a man-hath been (whether Poet or Theologue ) it 
will concern me, that it may be known, that T am not the 
firſt; or onely that have ſo judged of him, Let the Reader. 
Primier go inter Grecos fupey- therefore if he'pleaſe , read 
ſtitionks magftri illr, Thevlogi ab in thenote ſomewhat that Þ, 
his dis, Focal qui Deorwn ge- may fatisfie him tha iris 


xealozigs decantauerizt,myfteriaq; T 
& nuninum cultum radiderne 9f 0+ I content my (olf. 


ſapientiie nomitre celebramur, cum With the judgement of one 7. Þ 
hi in nulls ſapietttive' parte operam but if the Reader can weight \}, 
Po/wiſſe font dicemteli : fucate vers that ole with o00d judges 
perſonateque illam que politica di- re he may think per- 
citur, coluiſſe videentur,@'t. Me je NN Y Fiat 
Perrus Valetria in De judiciey- <Þ0ct the judgment of that ,Þ 
ga-verum'ex/ipfis primis ſontibus: one as' confiderable| as the 


Anmerpizz, 1596. _  authoritieofwany others. | 
C'Of deteſtable Sets and: Herefies , upon this very þ 
oroand ont (one yin ner jet Chriſtianity hath | 
r 


been- divided, defamed, impaired, -and Rope in his courſe; | 
Eeclefiaftical: Hiffories' are full : they' eſpecially chat! of 
havewriten of Herefies, as Epiphuaniws, Anuguttine, and | 
thelike;will afford examples of allkind. Bur that which is! | 
much to be' wondered at ate lamented, is, that ſome men, | 
otherwite of great worthatid'ability; through meteigho-' » 
rznce-of - namral cauſes" h#ye'been ſedueed by ſuppoſe 
raptures \and 'Enthaſiafms,, and made ſhipwrack of the | 
me faith; which-before they-ptofefſed. 1 dateſay; abt; 
Fhope ic wilt not ſeem! firanpe to them'thar ſhalt well pot 
derwharwe have to ſay of'natural raptures and” viſriigy'. 
Owhere allo )TertwHijor ſhall be mentioned aguin',) chat 
7 e1wl(iantad 'nevet -beetan Heretick, a lan —_ 
| tter +] 


"uthuſta 
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* E Naturaliſt + and yet Tertulbas ſuch a mar” for 
Þif and learning otherwiſe, ascan hardly be paralleldby 
*Lry ore of thoſe times ; in whom the Church had asgreat 
*Fofe, and lamented it as much, ( fee bur Vincentins Ly- 
"Yrinenſs of him3) 2s almoſt it ever had.in any one man. 

| never afteed to be the Author of Paradoxes and 
fcange Tenents : this age, I know, gives liberty enough 
and encouragement to any that is ſo minded; when nothing 
molt is accounted true, but what is new,and in oppoſition 
ſo antiquity. However, as 1 do not affect Paradoxes ; fo. 
would 1 not be afraid.to ſay ſomewhac ( if upon probable 
* Sprouads) that perchance hath nat yer been: ſaid, or: thought: 
"Þpon: eſpecially , when wore: Academaioo, that is, by 
" ſvay of propolalunto further conſideration ;nut of perem» 

xory affirmation , or determination. What progrefſe: 
hemertiſme hath made ir the world , cannot be un- 
nowa toany that know: any.ching.afthe warld, beyond: 
| Tthevery place of thewg@wabicth and abade. Certain enough 
-$tis,thatthe beſt and greateſt;part ofthe world ( America 
"Þbcing laid; aſide), is now poſtefled by ir. What the firſt 
_ ſocaalion and beginning of'ic was,is not-fo certainly known 
"Iperchance. We are commonly told: that: Mahomer did 


—_—””..- —_ » i. >. _ 


Tpſmes. by falſe, weare ſure enough , as to Diviee Au- 
Jeboriry.: buc whether feigned, I make fomequeſtion ; and: 
Ivkether himſelf, agd+thoſe abour him, that helped to pro- 
'Tmote. his phrenfes » Were not at firſt really beguiled: 
MNhemſelyes, before they began to ſeduce others. It ſhall be- 


-ventianed again, when we ſpeak of ra and extafies: 
We ar] casceacchogoqmengihn; wikccodithtls 
$= Chapter of Contemplative: or: Phileſophical. Entlur- 


/ 


| So'much bere- in general, thav the-Reader maybe 
Fir undatiandwy aim, which is thefirftthing in eve 


wh 


W 


Þfume to himſelf divine authority by: feigned Enthufi- / 


Y_— reanſe 1 


work to be conſidered of, and ſo may the better kngy 
what to expeR, if ke ſhall think it worth his pains to re 
unto the end; untill which done, it is but reaſon th; 
ſhould defire him to ſuſpend his judgement. It my 
be theughr a curious argument ; which I cannot den 
and might well deſerye greater abilities, Yer 1 n 
ſelt thought it not ſo curious; as profitable, which mad 
me to adventure upon it, And that our proceedings m 
be the more clear and methodical, I ſhall begin withth 
confideration of the word it {elf, and in the multiplicity 
different uſes and acceptions, ( as in moſt others ) pitchup 
on one that may fit our purpoſe, and may be a good heh 
alſo to keep us within our bounds, in caſe the affinity of th 
matter, or ambiguity of the. word and title, ſhould temp 
us to digrefle, or lead us out unawares. Fl 
Enthuſiaſme ; In Greek ( from whence we have. t 
Engliſh ) WIT 145 wig » Now as 73 TTY iS that Whig 
1s repleniſhed with wind ; and 92 Yupgey, With wiſdome 
ſo, faith Platarch, mult' erflyg:ramuds in 
Plut. *Bpw]. ſubjeAt where it is, import a [ full | particips 
. tion and communion of Divine power. W 
mult not _— from Philoſophers , that they ſhould 
very exact Gr 


wat Y  wys_ es WW Gadd **,. oY © a, 


” 


ammarijans ; for it will not hold in all wo 
that are of that forme, as for example, 3ufg/rni]©-; itim 
plies aneffe&t of the thunder indeed, bur not a particips 
tion ( at leaſt not aRtive,: but paſſive ) of the power 
JupdaiG, it is a mere relation ; but in Yu @-, 1 confell 
and _y others, it doth imply both participation and pk 
nitide. | | Wh 
But beſides ; Wug:eeu3; doth not fo properly anls 
tO TuTvey and T@pey » AS YG, ON Zy2rop rather. But: ( '$ 
15 not a ane, ings to be ſtood upon. Ic wIll be moretod 
purpoſe totake notice of Plato's diſtinRion of warle, 
wheriaruds Enthufraſme, ( for in Plats's la ; 
are all one, and he hath-a "long diſpute about 
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Chap. 1+ of Enthauſiaſme. 3 


T :2c ic muſt be fo: ) by che ſame Plutareh mentioned in 


"Fe fame place. It is in Plato's Dialogue whichis called 
TJ ppedrns, where he doth conſtitute four ſpecies of Enthus 


faſms : werlixdy, ( as himſelf doth afterwards in the fame 
i Dialogue briefly rehearſe rhem , ) 7xaecax8r, maun]ixdy, and 
bh P0772 Plato's Words are {o obicure, that it would take 


WT 5 much cime to make him intelligible : which 1 doubt to 


WF moſt that will read this, will neither be pleaſing nor profit» 
4 ble. If any Rtudious of Plato, (hall defire private ſatis” 


"o fion, I ſhall hope that it may be given to their own 


MI 000d liking. I ſhall therefore {pare thac labour, and con- 


tent my felt with Platarchs diviftion 3 which, although he 
mention Plato, yet 1 am fare is notthe lame, neither for 
the number, nor definition of particulars. I will therefore 
take it as from Plutarch, rather then from Plato, whom 
he quotes. According to Plutarch then , there be five 
kinds of Enthn/raſms : Divinatory, Bacchical, ( or Cory* 
bantical; ) Poerical, ( under which he compreheads Mufi- 
calalſo, ) Martial, and Eroticall, or amatorie. Allthele, 
belides that kinde of Enthuſfiaſme which proceeds from 


diftemper of body, which both by Plato and Platarch is 


$ particularly mentioned and excluded. Plztarch gives us 


# $0 other definiciog of Ewthu/iaſme in. general, bur this, 


| Greek Phyficians challenge unto chemlelyes thac xo - 
a, 24264578 gdfGr, ( except we could make adi e 


That it is a participation of an extrinſecal and divine power: 
which is very light and ſuperficial. He taith all thole kinds 
baye one common name, fo tacreiy wil Or» Which whe- 
ther ſo generally true, ( except I my (elf miſtake him , 
which 1 think 1 do not, ) I doubt. For | finde that ſome 


of Zoheacmdy and arheaiagnrdy, ) as roper to themſelves:and 
they make it diſcaſe'of the body, which we ſaid before 
was exclude@&by Plutarch, and no ſuch thing as Plurarch 
would have ; but merely imaginary,through chediltemper: 
of the phanſy- ' Atnarins ( nor yery ancient I yy 
| makes 


14 A Treatiſe Chip. . 
makes it a kind of melancholy, which begins in imaging | 
Enthufraſms ; but commonly ends, he faith, in real ma 
nefſe. T2 5 $/ b0tagmer was &c-25 I find him {crouth 


Hen. Stephen. 
But here I muſt crave, though it will not much conduyg 


to that we mainly drive at, the benefit of all indifferem, 
that I may for Phyſicians ſakes,being bound to honour 
efſion for the benefic 1 have received thereby, inſiſt; 
while upon that definition of Enth«/raſme which 1 findi 
thoſe *0ee,,or ColleRion of Medicinal Definitions, which 
hach been received among many: for Ga/ens , but diſclaims 
ed by the greater part co be his; however by ſome adictibed 
coa much more ancient Author. His words, whoevec heb», þ 
be theſe : *EySvoraopds is, x9a9d of WElgu?) Tits inl 
mW wuwulyuy oy mis Ingolrs ogay]ts, i wpaayur, 3 dvrey,f 
ovuſbany &xiou]e5. So arc the words let out by Hem, Ste. 
Fhen in his colle&ions of phyſical words. and Definitions, 
In my. edition of thoſe definitions, which is the Boſiedirigh 
in$%.1537. inſtead of 4grwworuirer, it is printed warm 
aorulywy : which isall the difference. Moſt it ſeems hay 
Rumbled at this word. For though I finde the place quotdl 
by more then one Phyſician;yet not inany haye I fonnd thi 
word rendred,burfairly-paſſed over, Which is not muchth 
be:wondred atin tliem that make no profeſſion of extraots 
dinary knowled oe of the Tongues ; when Hem. Ge 


himſelf, co wheſt learned and Herculean labours the Gre 
topguc hath been ſo much beholding, he allo doth:paſl&'t 
oyerin histranſlation of the words ; which is this': Enthufti 
aſmwoft velut cum quidam de ffatu mentic dej ictnnrdy i 


Sacris, fi quidintucantur 14ut fi tyrmpaiorans aw ribiarel 
ſonuns,am ſigna quedam arribus percigiant. oY 


_ Ofthe word emdvw2y or vwWwwgy by ſelf, whatt. 
| cn, as particularly, and mot propetly' rg burn, 
incenſe, or mote- generally to ſmoke, Kc; therets'tid! 
queſtion to be made : buc whac it ſhoulddo here in mn 
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"Chap.t, of Embeſaſme. Lad” 


of divination or enthwſiaſme is all the queſtion, But for 


- the firſt, it will eafily be reſolved : For Exſtathius (not to 


mention others ) upon the laſt of Homers lliads, doth 
plainly reſolye as, that there was a kiad of divination, very 
frequent among the ancients, by burning or offering up 
of 1ncenſe ; and he hath the yery word here in quettion, 
"£161 5 Lvooxber Z ( (aith be) xam? 735 mAdits, Trl wy AT 
1 n'Odverrie,ci li F WW wopirey walſwviuher: Bur nei- 
ther in him nor any other do I find the parciculars of this 
divination, as it Was uſed in thoſe ancient times:onely that 
the ſame were alſo called jumvpoorim and aibarouds]erce 
Dio Caſſius, an ancient grave HiRorian,once a Centul him 
ſelf, of great command and authority , in his. 4 1 Books, 


; inthe deſcription of Apollonia a ciry of Aacedonia, de- 


ſcribes the Oracle, or manner of divination thea uſed in the 
N ympheum of ic. The manner of it was,to obſerye the time 
of the caſting of the incenſe into the fire, and to accompany 
it with earnelt prayers and ſupplications, or vows : andin 
cale it took fire well, the requeſt, ( if it were-a matter of 
os nab ) or queſtion was reſolyed inthe affirmative, that 
it ſhould come to paſſe: If on the contrary, it neither 
would take fice of ir elf, nqr endure it, bur ſtart back when 
it was caſt into it ; ( as they write, it would , ) it was a cer- 
tain token that che matter was not feaſable, It was open 


15 to all manner of quelt ions ( ſaith Dis;) but of death onely, 


and of marriage, it was not to be conlulted. Here is no En+- 
thuſiaſme art all in this. Bur that there were divers kinds:of 
this Aibarouer]eia, Or incenſe-drvination, is ſure enough : 
and the word 34 @yJe5 in the definition we are upan,isaclear 
ladication, that this here ſpoken of was attended, if not 
atogether atchieved, wich lirange fights and vifcions, which 
for the time did alicnate the mind of the beholder. *Op2y 
and: Jpawua» arc. proper words to that purpole, as by Mar 
crobius and diyers others may appear. As fot the follows 


I think 


2s it falls out ſome times : as will a ppear, when we treatof 


16 


ed, that inſicad of Cvufaoy(as I find it every where prints 
ed)ir ſhould be read xuuCdauy om bals; thole three words, 
dundt, uid Wpperu, bring often joyned rogether not 
upon this occaſion only : but upon this occaſion; and thig 
rcicular (ubjeR of -Corybantical Ent hufiaſms, no word 
ing more frequentor proper in ancient Authors, Poers, 
and others, then this very word cymbalum. Apulerms ipeak- 
ing of thele barbara ſacra, faith that they molt conlilted 
of Cymbal:itis, Tympaniſtis,and Choraulis : ( De Deo S6+ 
cratis, p. 49. ) where we havethem all thice ; and the 
Cymbals in the ficlt place. Ovid calleth them riauulg 
£r4 Metam. lib, 4. | 7.0 


Tympana cum ſubito non apparentia raucis 
Obſtrepnere ſonis ; & adunco tibia cornn, 
Tinmlaque era ſonant. 


Where we have-them all, in the farne order as we find 
them in the Definitions ; 2y15pena, tibia, and timmnla ard 
or cymbala. That the Heathens otherwaies ini their mylte» 
ries had their ſymbols properly lo called , arid how 
much they ad{cribed unto them, we know well enough? 
divers have written. of them ; bur not any thing thatÞ 
know 'of, that can be pertinent to this place, Of muſical 


Eachuſiaſme in general we ſhall treat in its proper plac 


and there again give ſome further light perchance to theſe 
words. So much ſhall ſerye concerning this' definition; 
whoever be the author of it : whoſe purpoſe onely 'was 
certainly to define Ezthuſiaſme, not in its full latitude, 
but-as incidentall to corporall diſeaſes, or a diſeaſc it ſell; 


3 


muſical Exthuſraſms. 
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I think will make any queſtion but that the faror (Corps: 
banticus,or Bacchical Enthufatms are thereby intended 4. 
ſo upon ſorne further conſideration] think it will be grant». 


' 1 
Y 


1 would not betoo long upon this general Prorhe i 
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| by heaping multitude of places our of ancient Authors, to 
ſhew the uſe of the word ; which places, many of them at 
2aſt, 1 ſhall afterwards have occaſion to produce under 
their proper heads, to which I purpoſely reſerve them. 
To haſten therefore to ſome concluſion. Upon this foun- 
dation of Plato, and Plxtarch's obſeryations, and that uſe 

- of the word Emthuſraſme,very frequent in ancient Authors, 
1 ſhall thus briefly and plainly endeayour to ſtate this bu- 
fineſſe. Enthuſfiaſme, ſay 1, is either naturall, or ſu- 
pernaturall, By ſupernatural, I underſtand a true and 
reall pofſeſſion of ſome extrinſecal ſuperior power, whe» 
ther divine, or diabolical , producing effects and operati= 
ons altogether ſupernatural : as ſome kind of diyination, 
( what 1 mean, will appear under its proper head, ) ſpeak- 
ing of firange languages , temporary learning, and the 
like. By naturalEnthuſfraſme,T underſtand an extraordinary, 
tranſcendent, but natural feryency; or pregnancy ofthe ſoul, 
ſpirits, or brain , producing ſtrange effeRs, apt to be miſ> 
taken for ſupernatural. 1 call it a fervency ; Firlt, becauſe 
it is the yery word ( ardoy ) whereby Latin Authors do 
rery frequently exprefle the Greek Enthuſraſme. Secoadly, = 
becauſe 'when we come to confider of the natural cau. 
ſes of Enthuſiaſme, we ſhall find that it is indeed ( indi» 
vers kinds of it ) a very ardor, and nothing elſe , where» 
of all men are naturally - capable ; but whether to be 
adſcribed to a mixture of the elements, and fitlt qualities, 
in the compoſition of man, or to ſome _ more hidden 
and remote cauſe, ſhall be diſputed, Of natural Emthbuſie 
aſme, ( having nothing here to do with ſupernatural, bur 
caſually for: diſtintion ſake, or whea the caſe is doubt» 
full. and nc) I ſhall conſtitute and confider'theſe 
ſeyeral kinds. Firſt,Contemplatove and philoſophioaltwhich 
23S I, conceive. moſt natural unto man; | ſo becauſe of the 


if ſtrangeeffeRs, of moſt conſequence to be knowa. It may 
; Gems dif conleq wa. It .may 
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. nough in the nature of the thing 
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pur mito ine number, neither by Plats, nor by Plutarch” 
But we ſhall find it otherways , when we treat of the: 
cauſes of it ; and it there be any difference, ir ſhall be 
ſhewed. A ſecond ſpecies ſhall be Rhetoricall : A third, 
Pozticall Enthufiaſme. + Of chat which Plato calls ray 
axty, and Plutarch Baxy fey, we ſhall make two ſpecies, 
wxlindy, (the word eye 1510 Plarg's deſcription, ) that is. 
Precatorie, or Supplicatory ;and JAnſical, as we ule the. 
word in ordinary Ergl:h, for mere Melody , whether 
of Voice or Inftruments. Martial Enthuſiaſme ſhall be 
my fixth ſpecies. Eyotical, or amatory the leyenth, 
W here 1 would not be miſtaken, as though I intendeda 
diſcourſe, ( though proper enough to the lubje, ) or diſ+ 
quiſition concerning the nature of Love, as the word is 
commonly uſed and underſtood. Diyers have done it ; I 
ſhall content my ſelf with what bath been done by others, 
Ancients eſpecially : I ſhall find enough beſides ro make 
up a chapter, whieh may be more fic for me to enquire 
int; Mechanical Enthufhaſme ſhall be my eighth afd 
laſt fpecres. Though neither Plato nor Plutarch mention 
any ſuch, yet others do expreſly ; and there is ground e+ 
; g, to giveta particulat 
head and conſideration. Among all thele ſpecres, I hayt 
not as yet ſpoken of Diyinatory Emhnſiaſm e, 5 one : nei- 
ther is italtogether the ſame caſe. For all the reſt, though 
ſomewhar divine or diabolicall may interpoſe in particular 
cafes, to make a mixt buſineſs, as before intimated ; yet 
generally that they ate reducible to nature, there is no que 
\fhon to be made. but of Divinatory Emthuſraſmre loa 
queſtion may be,whether there be any fuch merely na 
| Yer becauſe forme have taken upon them to ſhew ſotint 
natural cates of 'all tach Divination as hath been 
heretofore in uſe 'among ancient Heathens , I did think 
fic to take it into conſideration, though I doube wheli 
I havefaidall that I'qan, 1 ſhall aye the caſe'yery & w_ 
fills 
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full ; and though my ſelf may be inclinable to ſome opis 
niof, yet ſhall thiok ic ficteſt and fafeſt to avoid perem* 
rorie Determination, Of Religious Embuſcaſme, truly 
and really religious, nothing will be found here ; nor any 
thing, I hope,expeCted by them that conſider my Title,and 
can make a difference berwixt natural, and ſupernatural ; 
which I ſhall eadeayour as much as I can not to confound. 
This is my Diviſion ; and according to my diviſion, the 
Order that I propoſe to my ſelf. Bur that I ſhall 
through all chele kinds, at this time eſpecially, is morethen 
1 can promiſe my ſelf, Through all that haye any relaxion 
unto ſpeech ( the greater part,) I ſhall endeayour, God 
willing:whichif I can compals,I haye my chiefeſt end,asthe 
Reader may underſtand by that account I give him in my 
Epiſtle. Though indeed [think I need not go fo far for that, 
fince that ( as 1 rake it.) 1 may well reduce to Contem= 


plative Enthuſiaſme all that 1 haye to lay tothat book, ' --. 


that was the chief occaſion of this undertaking. Hows 
ever the work will bethe more compleat, if 1 can take all 
thoſe ſpecies together, that have a common relation, _ 

I thought ] had done : but there is ſomewhat yet I muſt 
give an account of in this general view. Any either anci- 
eat or later, which hath written of this argument purpoſe- 
ly and by it ſelf, I faichfully profeſſe that 1 know none bur 
one; and he indecd a principal man, Arsſfotles fellow-dilcir 
le,and not unworthy of that ſociety;eyen Theopbraſtusthe - 
hiloſopher. That be did write a Treatiſe 4g whunaau?,\t 
is ſure enough:it is mentioned by diyers Ancients,and ome 
paſſages our of it are in eAthevew and Apollonizs. Bur 
he the book at this day be exvant, is not in my power, 


. the more is my grief, to give a certain aggount, When 


I did read him quoted by Sgaliger againſt Cardan, © xe 
ercit, 348. without mention of any other author ( They 
opbraſine,in hbra quyt llunacus, its demuwtevenire dicig, 
$c, ) to ytom beholding for bus quocationy Þ Sought i 

Dy 9 Gs 
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probible thar he might have it out of ſome Librarie in! * 
Manuſcript, as there be many ſuch books of Ancients,” as | 
yet not publiſhed, only ſo to be found. Burt when 1 cons - 
ſidered what a diligent ran{acker of all ſuch books Mewr ſt 
2 had been, and that in his Catalogue of Theophratu 
his. works, colleRed out of diyers Authors, he made no 
mention of it as yet extant any where ; it made me doubt 
full, Neithercan I yer ſay that I am out of all doubr, 
or hope. However upan further ſearch, finding that what 
Scaliger doth there alledge as out of 7 heophraſta, 's no. 
other then what is produced by Athenews; 1 thought it 
' more probablethat Sraligey allo had it out of Atheneme. 
It any body can ove ME A further account of it, I ſhall 
think my elf much beholding to him. Buc whereas 
Meurſixa in his notes upon Apollonizs would: correct in 
Apollontva, 0,neouts for whinasuay, 25 It is printed ; 1 
think it not needfull. It is very likely that ' heophraſt« did. 
inſcribe his book +: erfuomracur, IN the hngular , AS it is 
| gied by ſome Ancients;and as likely,that Apo/lonins or a= 


2-* - ny other might quote it in the plural, becaule of the different 


kinds of Exthw/iaſme, of which Theophraſtus, in all pro» 
bability, had treared under that Title : as many, I believe, 


and more top perchance, then theſe we have propoſed 
cre, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Divine Enthuſiaſme. 


The Contents. 


All true Divination moſt properly from God, Opinions of Heathens 
about the cauſes of Diumation, Plurarch correffed, Divination 
in 4 more general ſenſe, Some kinds of it merely natural, or 
phyſicall, Our queſtion here of enthuſtaftick Dromation, particu 
larly, whether any ſuch from Natural Cauſe.. But firſt of all, 
whether any (uch among Heathens anciently, truly and realty. The 
grounds of the contrary opinion diſcovered and ;efuted, Pyrhones, 
or Pyrhonici,in the Scriptures and ancient Hiſteries, Pomponati- 
us ard Tho. Leonicus noted. The Queſtion rightly lated, Fuſt 
of all, « concurrence of naturall cauſes in ſome caſes generally 
granted. Some Enthuſiaſts not only foretell things future, but 
alſo ſpeak range Languages, through mere natural diſtemper, 
according to the opinion of ſome Phyſicians. But the contrary more 
probable, and why, That ſome things of like nature, (in ſome 
refpefts, ) as Enthuſiaſtick Divination, and ot leſſe to be won- 
dred at,are certainly known to proceed from cauſes that are natural, 
though inknown unto men : and .ſome things alſo, though from 
__ that are known, not leſſe wonderfull n theit nature, In- 
ſtances in both kinds, The power of ſmelling in Dogs. An Example 
ont of an Author of good credit, of a man, who being blind, was 
_ &guide unto many that bad eyes, \by bis ſmell only, through vaſt 
"Deſerts. The power and nature of the Memorie in man, how in- 
' comprehenſible, and how much admired by both Divines and'Phi= 
 loſophers. The invention of conveying ſecret thoughts It any di- 
(ance, whether of place or. of time, by writing, how «dm 

reble a thing, Their opinion that fetch Divination 4h the nituce 
of the Intelle&us agens, in every man, The opinion of Ariftorle 
a his Problems, ( ſome queſtion about the /1uthor 1) of the effets 
of arra bilis gr melancholy, a probable ground of ſome naturall 
divination, But after jome general grounds and propoſptions, 'be 
continual Ras , or emanations of bodies, according to Ari- 
| Notle and others, and the parturitions of cauſes, ( or foregoing 

naturall fignes of (twange events MN J dafce kn 
| G3 ome 
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ſome tempers, as alſo the concatenation of natural Cauſes, ac. 
cording to the Stoicks, & more probable ground, The Drumating' 
of dying men, A notable obſervation of Arerzus, an ancient 

Greek Pbyſician, to this purpoſe, Enthuſiaſme by vat proSpefts, 


and other natural objecis, 
FS T is acknowledged, as well by Heathens as by. 
2, &g Chriftiansqtharabſolucely X infallibly wir 
"(838 +) tell chings future, doth belong unto, Him only, 
BZ EZ to whom all things'paſſed, preſent and future 
are equally preſent. Men therefore, as many as have taken 
upon themſelyes,or have been believed to prophely(a word 
uſed as ordinarily by Heathen as by Chriftian Authors, ) 
br to foretell, they haye been generally deemed and termed 
Stolallirugs, mace, heagnttt, Srbaeffer, ErOg0r, amour 
, and thelike: all which fignifie men inſpired by God. An 
although &{neows ( Enbuſaſne ) be uſed to. many 
purpoles, as will appear throughout this whole Diſcourle, 

. yetit is moſt properly uſed to imply Divination , fiich as 
is by inſpiration, And becauſe ſuch Divination among 
Heathens was not uſualſy:withont a temporary alienation 
bf the mind, and diſtraftion of the ſenſes ; hence it is that 
both &fzny in Greek,, and Paticinars in Latin, is taken 
ſometimes for deliration and alle ſpeaking. ; 

Ofthe cauſes of Divination many Ancients haye Writs 
ten very largely and yariouſly . All make &{unegudy,or dis 
vine inſpiration,to be the chief and principal. Twllie's firſt 
Book De Divinatione is altogether of that SubjeR. But 
that is not my bulineſſe.here. Neyertheleſſe, for theit 

fakes that love and read Greek books, ( which in yery 
deed, if any, after the Sacred, are beſt able to make a man 


wiſe and learned,)I will produce a place of Pluterch to this 
purpoſe : not only becauſe 


it conteineth much in few words; 
ut alſo becauſe in all editions of Platarch which 1 haye. 
Teen ; as that of H, Stephen in 6 yol.in 8%. which I account” 
the beſt, and chat of Paris, in Greek, and Latine, of later: 

; yeares z”- 
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res; it is corruptly exhibited, and maryelouſly both 
by che French and Latin interpreters miſtaken, who hard- 
y make ſenſe of thoſe which they have, and leaye our part 
of Plutarch's words and fenle. Plato(laith OO. Ps 
Plutarch ) andthe Stoicks brmg in (or aſ= 11 pile, 


ſert ) Drvination either as from God, wn- (__ 


mediately,ordinarily called? embuſiaſtick; avhnear. 
or from the Dromity ( or divine nature) , | 
of the Sow! , which Plato calleth Þ ecthw- b on u7165TK. 


ftaftick ; or by dreams. 1 will forbear tolay more of ir; 


Of Divination in general (that is,as the word,thoughnoc 
ſo properly, is often taken, for any foretelling of things fu= 


ture, ) thatthere be many kinds which are merely natural 


and phyſical, ſome uſual and ordinary, ſome more rare,and 
remote from vulgar knowledge, ſome proceeding from hid- 
den, though naturall cauſes, and grounded upon experi. 
ence only, others known ( to the learned ar leait) by their 
cuſes,as well as by experience ; they that haye wriccen De 
Divinatiene, as (,icero anciently, Pencerwus lately, (beſides 


 Givers others,) will afford tore of examples and arguments, 


ifany defire further ſatisfaQtien in that point,” That which 
doth here lie upon metoenquire into is, whether any kind 
of enthufialtical Diyination, properly called z42vugraruls, 
and-by Tally, furer,cicher now known, or formerly practi- 
ced, may be accounted natural. Of ſuch kind of Divination 
there were 3mong ancient Heathens many forts,cum fwurore 


| and alienation ef mind.all ; (fuch as I intend herearleaſt;) 


but .in other circumſtances, as: in the carriage of the party 
poſſeſt, in the maaner of the utterance, in the Place, Rices, 
and Ceremonies belonging to ic, very different. - | 

Bur. here [ mutt top a while, to remove an ObjeRtion. 
Far whatif all thele pretended enthufiaſtical Diyinations, 
by Oracles, or otherwayes, were but mere: Gullerics and 


Impefturesto get mohey;(as is daily praRiſed 10 this day, 
theugh not in the ne indy _ refthe world, )8 to 
| ; C 4 amaze 
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amaze credulous and ſuperſlitious people ? Or at the beſt! 
the ſubtle devices and artifices of weil-meaning Politiciang,” 
to compaſſe great matters for the good of the people, ( ag; 
mult alwates be preſuppoſed, } and their own good cons: 
rent? Thar this hach been the opinion of ſome Ancients,: 
( even Heathens, Jand is at this day of many learned Chri«' 
Nijans, it cannot be denied. But upon ſome further en« 
quiry into the buſineſle,T hope | {hall be allowed to deliver 
mine own opinion without offence ; Which is this : 1 take” 
it to be a yery partial, or very illiterate acconnt or come. 
off, in a matrer ( as to the caule ) of ſuch both conſequence, 
and obſcurity. Firſt, I call it a partial account, Amongſt” 
Heathens there were diyers Secs, for which there was as 
much ſtrife and emulation,as is now amongſt Chriſlians of 
different opinions. The two grand Sets, were of thoſe that,” 
9 hont0 the being of a God, {whether one or more, )and* 
his Providence over the world, on the one fide; on the 0*" 
ther; thoſe that either abſolutely denied the yery being gf 
any Deity, ( which: few durRt ; ) or granting that there is 
a God, yet denied his Proyidence, or that he intermedled” 
in humane affairs. Now it was taken for granted on all} 
parts that, f# Divinatio ſit, Dit ſunt ; it any true (en-! 
thuftaſtical-) Divination, then Gods alſo : if no Gods, ? 
ho Diyination. Ir is T#/lies word,that ita reciprecantar j\| 
that they are termini convertibiles, as we ſay commonly. ? 
What ground there is in nature it ſelf for this ſuppoſed res! © 
ciprocation, would be an unneceſſary digrefſion:my matter.” 
will not oblige me to warrant it true 2 it is enough for mey © 
if it be granted, as Iknow it muſt, by them that haye read ® 
the writings of ancient Heathens of cither fide, that it was 
ſo generally believed. Now'as men that are once inga* ' 
ged both in inward affeQion, ang in outward profeſſi- ? 


- on ( which commonly go together ) unto a party, are yery'. 


' 
ry . 
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_ apttocredit any thing for truth that reakes for them ; and | 
on the contrary ; nay ſome though they themſelyes you L 
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p. ir to be other Wayes, yet will do what they can, that what 
| ;: 2dyanragious for their fide may be believed by others ; 
# fchis the wretchednefle of moſt men, where their affeRi- 
* | ons.or intereſis are once engaged : ſo doth it manifelily ap» 
| rearto have happencd in this particular buſineſle. If there- 
Þ Ee Lxcias, a profeſt Atheiſt or Epicure, who employed 
what he had of wit and eloquence in deriding all manner 
of Religions, ſcoffe and jeare at all miraculous relations, 
8 which he hath made the ſubject of one of his Dialogues, 
entitled Philopſendes ; if he will not admit of any Divi- 
nation, or Qracles, as proceeding from any kind of eathu- 
faſme ; it is not muchto be wondred at. If others beſides 
Lucian and ſuch profeſt Epicwres haye done the like in an- 
cient times, ſomewhat might be 'faid to them too ; but 
that we will not be too long upon it. + As for late:Authors, 
Iwould rather blame their negligence in this point,” then 
ſuſpe&their partiality, Certainly, except all ancient Au. 
thors both Greek, and Latin did conſpire togerher to make 
*F themſelyes a ſcorn to their own time, by writing ſuch 
F things as generally known and received, which neyerthe- 
"IF lefſe were but either their own phanſies, or the ſlights of 
Þ fome cunning merchants 5 and to make a ſcorn of after 
Þ times, who upon the warrant of ſuch witnefles, 'accounted 
IF grave and fober, might eaſily be induced to believe ſuch 
F thiogs,- though firange enough otherwaies, when it ſhould 
'Þ betoo late to diſprove them by any viſible ſearchandrri- 
| 4ll; except, 1 ſay, they did of purpole{oconſpire, ſo ma- 
| *5 Authors, of - ſo many different ages, and different 
2] countries, Poets, Philoſophers; Hiſtorians, and others ; ic 
muſt needs be, that ſuch Eothwfiaſins wete yery frequent 
” ancient times. - Neither was it a jelting matter to1ome 
of them, that did offer. themſelyes,. or were choſen by 
hers to that miniſtry , according to: the ſeyeral rites, 
ceremonies, and conditions of ſeyeral /places. Lacan 
a Li ant 4 
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liver it more generally , then truly , when he faith; 


—— Siqna Ders ſub peftoravenit , ; 
Namints aut pena eft mors immatura recepti, 
Aut pretium : quippe [Fimulo flutuque fuoris 
(ompages bumana labat *: pulſuſque Deorum 
Concutiunt fragiles animos. - 3 
| Lucan. lib. Fo ? 


He ſeems to make it a general caſe,as though all fo inſplþ 
red ( in that particular place at leaft, ) did die fe 
after. But in his timethat Oracle was almoſt expiredy 
and therefore nl, 4 the eater miſtake, becauſe ſo link 
uſed. That ſome died in the far, or prelencly after, is og 
tobe doubted ; and Plzrarch in his book De Def. Org 
culorum Wwriteth very particularly of one of his tin 
thatdid ſo. But that which is more range is, that gp 
veſt authors of thoſe times ſtick not to adicribe a grearpad 
of that: worldly greatneſſe and proſperity, voto which 
affairs of Greece did once arrive, when leyeral Commaii 
wealths among-them, ſome together , ſome ſucceſſrechy 
as that of the Athenians , the Lacedewmornians, and 
like, did flouriſh; to: the Oracles,. and other kind of & 
vinaciens of thoſe rimes. So Plato in his Phedrns, wht 
he 'difpuces- that divine madnefſe is to.be preferred þ fas 
humane ſobriery.and wiſddome : N6oy4 wt ulygu ih 
16.260 13s jy enu bid aries ris wirru boy Nebpionss i 
3» oy ou Atageis mropung,ail wA@ddry 290964, way 7 ont 
mie dy x xpad td) x4 Syuodigyny ExMdd wp dow]e* out 
yGozu 9, &c. Platarch, though another occaſion, 
the ſame obſeryation, of the mail benefits thar did acl 
to che Grecians by the OracleatDelphos.xontiun@: ma 
ay dzaI8y Teri 7 waiſoiey ainy whore mr; Enuces > 
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Whence it.is that eyea Secraces, the author of theratial 
ſefbob Philoſophers,. becauſe he would have all chiog#! 
well in mater of* belick; as praRtice braught to.che:teml 


p 
»110 


wh And I pra 
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uh ceaſon ; yet even he did allow of the uſe of Oracles, nay 
Þ commend it,and thought it neceſlary Tols {ud\\s71y ottus Te 
fg nth; gas boner, 8, and judged them no lefle then 
# mad, Or {trangely belotted, that maincained the contrary. 
8 5354 wr i Terra Groptres diver Saupudrroy, dNNGR dye 


'Þ 1c drSpanirns 10 uns, Siturgy Tay © AS 1S- ; 
; ouanr by one of his diſciples,* Xexephan.a Ry /aq 

| famous both Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. ian re 

what were the P3thones, or Pythonici, ſo called 
ill becauſe of the ſuppoſed ſpirit of Diyination in them, but 
Ll Enthuſiaſts ; bur that the fit or faculty, becauſe more has, 
9 biwal, was not ſo ſtrong ard viſible ? They were for the 
ay moſt part of the meanelt ſort of men, women often, neither 
ſo experienced in the world, or ſo perfeted by Rudy, as 
VE that any could ſuſpeR them to deal cunningly. 

FS Such a one we read of As 16. 16. and ſucha one is 
ny Alexander {aid by ſome to have had with him in his expe- 
=s dition for the conqueſt of the Eaſt ; as is recorded by Ar- 
WY rams : and ſuch another Marine, in his expeditions a= 
bs gainſt the C:imbrs, fo terrible unto the Rowans : Syrian 
oF women both. Afarths was her name whom Platerch = 


"OF ſpeaks of. 


ob  Yetforall this, and what elfe might be added to the 
#y fame purpoſe, ( if it concerned lis, and our purpoſe here to 


"#@ be long upon it, ) its farre from me to deny or to doubt, 


wh perchance ſome particular places and Oracles, where all 


ns hatin the carriage of theſe things, in all places there was 
4 much cunning and juggling, much error and deceit ; and 


= that qutwardly had a ſhew of Enthufiaſme, was nothing 
ay but Artand Impoſture. Bur that all was therefore, is as 
good as to ſay, that there is notruth inthe world, be- 
= cauſe nothing in the world that is noclyable 40 the impo=- 
7 ture of men,  BS-<X ; 
But now tothe proper buſinefſe of this chapter ; Whe= 
her a0y exchuſuſtical Divination might be accounced 


- merely 


' to give natural reaſons for all, eyen for thote that en 
. done by Chri#t ; the other, if not in all. points of Pomp 


| TIhavenothing to do with ſuch ; and I think their ground 


| ſcurepoint that we are upon, and therefore the Read 
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merely tiatural, or whether altogether either divine or dis 
bolicall ; that is it we are now to conſider of. 1 ſhall off 
here referre my Reader to ſuch as either Pomponat ine, offi 
Leonicss : the firſt whereof doth not allow of any miradgff 
at all as ſupernatural but rakes upon him (blaſphemouſly 


watirs his faith, yetin this of Diyination and ſome othen 
a mere Peripatetick,, without any mixture of Chriſtiani 


for the moſt part, as contrary to tenſe and reaſon, as the 
aretofaith.' I would not be ſo miſtaken, Hereis no que 
tion made of Enthufiaftick Divination, eicher divine 
diabolical : bur whether any ſuch, as may be thought 
proceed from natural cauſes. Again, by Enthuſialti 
Divination we do not here underſtand a pretended,. img 
ginary, though not hypocritical divination , which hat 
nothing of truth or reality in it, ( except by ſome chang 
among many falſe ſometimes, ) taving the boldneſle ofth 
parties who |are deluded. That ſuch confidence a 
delufion is incidental to ſome kind of diftempers of tl 
brains, is certainly known ; and we ſhall meet with for 
examples, where.we ſhall have occaſion to treat of {ut 
diftempers. | We intend fuch Enthuſiaſtical Divinatiq 
as by ſeveral Eyents, and by due obſervation of all Q 
cumſtances, hath been obſerved to be true. It is a yery 


muſt not wonder iP I lead him about before I come toal 
determination, - ]f we had todo with them that 9 
Scholars only, we ſhould be ſhorter. _ 

Firſt then we ſhall obſerve a concurrence of Natuil 
Cauſes, .. This is granted by all Phyſicians and Naturt 
lifts. Afelancholici, maniaci, ecftatici, phrenetici, 
leptici, hyfterice mulitres: All theſe be dilcaſes naturall 
incidental to alt both:men and women ; the laſt only prot 
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to womene as naturally incidental all, ſo curable by na- 
nc means and remedies. No body doubts of thar. ' To / 
11 cheſe natural diſeaſes and diltempers, enthufiaſtick di- 
WE rinatory firs are incidental. I do not fay that it doth hap- 
Den very often : that iSnot materiall, whether often or ſel- 
| We bur when it doth happen, as the diſeaſe is cured by 
BE cacural means, ſo che Enthuftaſms go away, I will not fay 
"by che fame means, but at the ſametime. That is certain 
Wy frequent experience, and by the acknowledgement of 
beſt Phyſicians, Semmereis, Pencerms, and divers others 
BE whom 1 could name. Thoſe men and women,which,when , 
WFthey were ſick of thole diſeaſes, did foretel divers things 
EN which came to paſſe accordingly, and ſome of them(which 
x1 chink more wonderfull, as more remote from natural 
ul c2uſes, ) had ſpoken ſome Latin, ſome Greek, ſome Hes 
al brew, or any ocber language, whereof before they had no 
Fuſe, nor skill ; when once. cured of theſe Diſcaſcs, they re. 
US turn to cheir former ſimplicity and ignorance. 
= this is granted by all, Whereupen ſome,as Le- d. Loma. 
= vins Lemnus particularly , do perempto- > yy *s 
wg rily conclude that no other cauſe of ſuch acci- NE 
uy dents is to be ſought, but natural. Q#os ego promencio, 
wi faich he, on 4 mals infeftoque Genio divexari, nec 
a Demons inſtinfts impulſuve , ſed vi morhi , humo- 
rome ferocia, &c. 
*3 And he doth endeavour to give ſome reaſon from the 
wy cature of the Soul, &c. how ſuch a thing mighthappen 
oy cacurally, Bur his reaſons are no wayes fatisfaRtory. And 
aſFithat theſe extraordinary operations do rarhet HONOEN 
yt the Devil, to me is a great argument, ( belides other rea- 
"Y35,) becauſe the very ſelf-ſame things are knoym to hap- 
pa to diyers that are immediately poſſeſt, without any 
yoduy diſtemper, other then the yery poſſeſſion, whi 
my mult: needs affe& the body more or lefſe. Beſides what © 
ag =4td been obſeryed our of ancieat, Fathers, as $, Jerome 
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Lucian, Philopſ. Ald. ed.y. Z}18, and others . Lucian ct 
'O wp reowr,evrds 6107G "5 relation to that purpole 
Spea0 Þ ra; {nk Evut- is Philopſeudes, or dah 


Le cdpbor jon. Foe which although ( asally 


: Cur#ſque loco pairieve , fire Ther Chings of that nat 
EE thrice walks gre) as is before obſeryed ,)1 
vis lingud, que propris fit ns feem to rejet as a Fa 
Paci, reſpendere ?  yetby many probable g 
cumſtances might be commended, if net concluded, 1 
Hiſtory : though on with all thoſe circumſtances pe 
chance, wherewith, the better to ſerye his purpoſe, he Ie 
endeayour to make it as ridiculous and improbable; 
he can. | 

But to paſſe by divers relations of later times, upont 
credir ( forme of them at leaſt ) of yery creditable Authy 
and witneſſes ; 1 ſhall content my ſelf with the teftimey 
of one, a man of exquiſite learning, and a curious fiftert 
the truth in doubcfull points ; and a man of that integtil 
that having goc great credit in the world for his skill ( 
mong other things ) in Judicial Aſtrology, being conv 

ed in his Conſcience.as himſelf relacteth,that it was bur alt 

. Courrnageand Impoſiure, he made no ſcruple to maktt 
pen recantation, and wrote againſt it yery learnedly, Ge 
gene Ragaſeim is the man : whoſe words in his ſees 
book De Diyinatione, Epilt. 11. De Oraculis, are; NM 
ego Penennus panperem quandam mulierem, &c. thathh 
have known at Venice 4 certam poor woman, which v 
ſt : fomerire: ſhe wowld be flupid andſertiſh ; ſin 
times ſhe ditl ſpeak with divers tongues, and diſcomrſt| 
things belonging tothe Mathematicks, and Philoſophy} 
andl to Divinity. T do not write htre what T have bill 
from others, but my ſelf have difputed with her twore 
ve; 'Thus he. N | lg 2 
However, though we do' not adfcribe fach Mongeth 
effeQs tonature;yet iris ſomewhat, that beſt FRY cians® 
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hf £nowledge ſuch 2 preparation and diſpoſition of the body, 


ey chrough diflemaper | 
Af zoe ro the Devil to work upon ; which diſtemper being 


humors, Which giveth great advan- 


D 


| cuced by phyſical drugs and potions, the Devil is driven 


aways and hath no more power oyer the ſame bodies. Nei- 


M ther do 1 think Divination, in ſome Lind acleaſt, ( as by 


Wy and by ſhall be ſhewed ) fo ſupernatural an operation, as 


oy bur that 1 would not betoo long upon this point, as of teat 
W conſideration co our maia {cope and arg 
hy der ( if a Scholar, and acquainted with books,)may faisfic 


* /Eempr. where he delczibes ( in one of thoſe chapters J = 


: ether any manifeſt,or v | 
ff thewed 3 bur whether ic be again all reaſon, whether ma- 


if che ſpeaking of Languages, ( without any teaching, ) and 
# uſe of Sciences is. If a man examine all thoſe wayes 


bf enchufialtick Divination that have been heretofare in - 
uſe, which were not a few in number, and in cir= 
cumſtances very different ; he may oblerye in ſome of the 
chiefet , a manifeſt PIC ana of ſome _ cauſes 
reparing or diſpoſing the bodies for ſuch im Sand 
NS, if no more, I would infiſt in ſome particulars, 


te The Rea- 


himlelf if he pleaſe, reading but [amblichue De myſteriis 


ty particularly the manner of three Oracles, the Cotopho+ 
nies, Delpbick, and Branchidicum. Iamblichw himlclt; 
I know, is much againſt it, that any natural ching ſhould 
be conceived as a partial or concttrrent cauſe. but theunder- 
ftanding Reader may make his own obſeryations upon di- 
vers particulars neverthelefſe. However, our dilquifition 
is not of Oractes m particular, wherein 1 ſhould cafily 
grant other cauſes then natural ; but of enthufiaſtick Divi” 


# nation, of what kind ſoeyer, in general ; wherher any ſuch, 


D . 


k Kec, Well, fo much we haye got by this firſt obſeryation, 
uy that natural cauſes may<contribute very much towards it, if 


b Wm peme to produce this effeR, 
"* Secondly, 


becauſe the queſtion is not ( fo properly * 
= probable ot Fr gran, 


nifeſt 
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nifeſt or probable,to believe that ſome kind of enthuſiaſl 
Divination may proceed from cauſes that are natun 
though it be beyond the reach of man to find them, as 
many other things whereof no queſtion is ; this, I fa 
being the true ate of the Queſtion, before we come to he 
confideration of particular reaſons and cauſes, Ithink j 
neceſſary for their fakes that are not uſed tothe ſpeay 
lation of Nature and her {ecrets, to infilt a while upon fon 
ſuch thingsas are certainly known (| though from cauſesty 
moſt men unknown and incomprehenſible, ) to be natural 
and ſome {uch things alſo which in themaſelves, if well cops 
ſidered, deſerye no lefle admiration, though the caules by 
not unknown. This will be a yery good way as I conceiye 
to prepare men not verſed in ſuch ſpeculations, not ol 
Mi pectacy for ridiculous or umpoſſible, all chingsche 
reaſon whereof they cannot underſtard, ; >> 
I will not take the adyanrage of Natures amplitude 
in this kind, as full of wonders, as it is of objeRts, if rats 
onally and -philoſophically looked upon. Ir is ſure enough 
that there is not any one of Natures works, how mean for 
ver andordinary to yulgar fight and eyes, but may affanl 
ſomewhar in the cauſe whereof the reaſon of the moſtrats 
onal and underſtanding may be poſed, 1 will confine ay 
ſelf te ſuch things, generally known, and fuch as may 
have ſome reference to ofir preſent occaſion. That whi 
1 ſhall firſt;propoſe ro-be confidered is, that quickneſſ 
and exaRneſſ ot ſome ſenſes in ſome dumb creatures; þ 
far exceeding that proportion wherewith nature hathes 
dowed Man. As for example; Who knows not thit 
Hounds and Dogs excell in ſmell beyond all compariſan? 
Hunters, they thar haye. written of it, as ſome Ancient 
and they that praQtice itdaily, tell of ſtrange things in that 
kind ; bur who doth, not daily obſerye ir in every ordinaty 
-Curre 2; Who knows: not, that by their bare ſimell che 
can diſcern their Maſter among thouſands, (: an argumen 


. blind man that was a guide to certain Merchants travelling: 
my through the Deſerts of Lrabia. The man road upon 2 
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of their exaGneſle in dijudicating of different ſmels,amon o 
ſo many of one kind, ) and how they Will trace their Reps 


aff chroughout a whole Country , and find their own way 


home at 2 valt diſtance, by the ſame faculty ? Naturalifis 
reil us, thac the reaſon of their excellency in that ſenſe is, 


i becauſe the nerv#s odoris is very great : greater ( they 


ay )in a Dog, then it isinan Ox, Whether thatbe 1c 
or no, | ſhall not here diſpute. Bur ſuppoſe that a man, (as 
many things happen to men naturally, contrary to the 
common courſe of nature, ) ſuppoſe, I ſay, that a man, 
unknown to others, ſhould be born to ſucha perfeRion of 
fenſe ; might not he, by the adyantage of reaſon to boot,do 
range things, think we, to the admiration of all men thar 
ſhould not know the cauſe ? As for example , diſcloſe Se- 
crets, which no man would think poſſible, 'except he were 
a Witch ; to tell who came to his houſe, though he faw 
them not, and from whence ; and in a good mealure,what 
ſhould be done in it, by day or by night, though he tirred 
not from one place ? All chis, and many ſuch things, by the 
adyantage of that one ſenſe heightned to that perfection, 
joyned with humane ratiocination and wit, he might do 
for which I believe be would be no lefſe admired, ( and 
even in that kind he might do much too, by the faid ad- 
vantage, ) then if hedid foretell many things future. Bur 
this is bur a ſuppoſition : Ir is true : bur ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
as ſhews a poſſibility in nature, of things that would gene- 
rally be deemed ſupernaturall. And there be ſome ex- 
amples of men thathave excelled, if notin this one, yet in 


x fome other ſenſe, far beyond the ordinary proportion of 


| men. Joamnes Leo of Africa, a man for 


Leo Aﬀic, 


eſcr, Afr, lib. his fidehie, amonglt the learned in the 


a 6.p.246 _ Eaſtern Languages and Hiſtories of yery 


good eſtcem, hath a ftrange relation, of a 


D Camel, 
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Camel, and led his company, not by his Eyes, which 
had not ; bur by his Smell, which was ſo exquiſite, tha 
| having been acquainted withthote wayes before, he coul 
find by the ſent of the very earth, nay,of the ſand, ( whig 
was reached unto him at eyery mile, ) where he was, and 
would deſcribe the. places unto them asthey went along; 
yea, told them long before ( which proved trtie,though ng 
believed then, ) when they drew near to inhabited places,” 
But we will confider ſomething more common, an 
more generally known in man. Wherein if we Jook upa 
the Body, or the Soul, but eſpecially upon ſome Facultig 
of the Soul, and their ſeyeral functions in the bodie, we 
have matrer of admiration enough. It is well known, hay 
Galen in the conſideration of theſe things was'often pole 
in the cauſe, and doth ingenuouſly acknowledge his igno 
' rance. Fernelizs, who was accounted the Galen of hy 
time, hath colleted many paſſages out of him to that 
rpoſe ; and is fo far from pretending to give us light hins 
{elf in'thoſe things where Ga/ex wanted eyes,that he maks 
it his task, to ſhew us onely that they ate things to ma 
incomprehenſible. . I will infift upon ſomewhat that may 
| be chought to have ſome affinity with poſſeſſion and Ep 
thuhaſme. And what more to be wondred at in this kind 
then the power of the Phanſy, which is able to carry a m 
out of his bed in his ſleep; to make him walk up at 
down ; to lead him oyer bridges ; and to {et his hands8 
work ſometimes ( all this in his dead ſleep ) to the acconr 
pliſhment of fuch things, as no man otherwayes woull 
have thought could haye been done without the uſe af 
open eyes,and perfect reaſon ? Examples of this diſtempaſj 
of body ( for it is but a diſtemper of body, ) there be 
many and fo ſtrange, both in the writings of Phyſicians, 
other Hiſtories, befides what daily experience doth afforij 
that] ſhall willingly ſpare them here. W | 
I will infilt upon another thing, df ic ſelf more wonder 
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|. the ways that he could to make ſomewhat of it, that might 
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full by far, though commonly lefſe wondered at, { as the 


' faſhion is amonglt the yulgar of men, ) becaule more ordi- 


nary. and that is, the power of Memory in man, Tknow 
n0 man that hath done upon that ſubject better then - 
$. Auguſtine in his Confeſſions. he hath beſtowed ſeveral 
chapters upon ir,not to find out the natural cauſe, which he 
profeſſeth tobe far above his reach ; bur co ſet out (which 
he doth yery pithily and copiouſly ) to the view and con- 
fderation of other men the wonderfull efteRts of it. 
Magnaiſta vis eft Memoria magna nimis, | 
Dew we penetrale amplum, * GC Be acts onus 
Et boc quis tandem indagabit * QOwis 

comprehenaat quomodo ſit ? Ego certe, Domine, labors 
hic, & laboroin meipſo ; fattus ſum nihi terra diffculta- 
zi ;&c. ch. 16. and _ ch. 17. Magna ifta vis eſt 
menorig. Neſcio quid horrendum, Dens mens, profunda 
& infinita multiplicitas, &c. eAboali (to whom Ju= 
liz Scaliger gives this teſtimony, that he 
is omnium philoſophorum acutiſſumus atque 
cordatiſſimus, that is, the wilelt and acu. 


et of all Philoſophers) after he had cumed himſelf all _ 


Exercat, contre 
Card, 307.28, 


| found of naturalreaſon, wasat laſt, by the many inextri= 


” _ . . 
' 
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cable difficulties that he met with, driyen tothis, ro make 
aGodor a Dzmonof it, For he doth plainly deny that 
there is any tuch thing in the natural conftirution of man, 
a3 Memory ; bur that it is refident inan extrinſecal iutelli- 
gentia; and that what we call Memory, is nothing bur 
4 natural power of the intelleftusto refleRt upon thatine 
telligentia, and to diſpoſe it ſelf for the influence of it. 
Scaliger haying ſpoken of this Philoſopher and his opini- 
on wich great reſpect, as though he intended to maintain it 
apainft all gainſayers, is content at thelaſt, for Ariſtotles 
lake, to bring many arguments againſtic ; which was.no 
Very hard thing todo : Bur as for thoſe dithculties and per- 


D 2 plexicies, 
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plexities, by himſelf acknowledged, that drove that ggjp 
wm virum, as he calls him, into this opinion, I dong 
* find that he takes away any, or ſo muchas goes abay 
ies: | : 
- T ſhall init but upon one thing more,which is of anoths 
nature indeed, becauſe the caute of it is not hidden, hy 
knownunto all men: but yer ſuch a thing in my judge 
ment, as deſerveth no lefſe admiration, and hath as mug 
affinity in its effes with Enthuſiaſtick Divination as ay 
thing that bath been ſpoken of. There was a time, itz 
well known, when none of thoſe things that we call /erzer, 
which children are taught when firſt ſent to ſchool, war 
known or heard of. Tris ſo yet, 1 belieye, in ſome party 
the world: but ir! all parts time was wher no ſuch this 
was known. If no letters, then no reading , no writing 
'This might very well be, when men inother things wee 
wiſe and rational enough ; and perchance had ſome inva 


tions of good uſe, which we have not. But I would hat 


any man to confider wich himſelf, if at ſuch a rime, font 
twoot three tharhad been acquainted with the ule of're 

ing and.writing had appeared,and made publick ſhew(ft 
concealing purpolely the myſtery of it, ro beget admin 


-ons) of their Art, by communicating with one anothers 
2 great diſtance ( as now is ordinary ) by the mediation 
written. papers, which ſhould contain particulars of 
. preſent condition of each place, what is done, what hut 
- happened, &c.who can think otherwiſe, but that eitheil 
men would have been judged more then men, that coll 
-ſee and know at fuch a diſtance ; or at leaſt,the papersti 
- brought intelligenceunto them, to be ſome kind of Avg 
-or Devils ? But we need not go by conjeRures ; forii 
"cetain:enough, by the experience we haye had of it in+hi 
-later times, that it: would have been ſo : witneſſe dit 
that haye written of the: /ndes, and of America :'W 
allo relate whatulethe Sper#ards made of it, to beg? 
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themſelyes, for this yery thing, an opinion of Uivine and 
ſupernatural abilities, You may read of it, if you pleaſe, 
and be not better furniſht,ina Herm. Hugo, De prima ſcri- 
bendi origine, printed at Antwerp, 1617. in his Preface. 
And if any man think that I maketoo great a wonder of 
it, as I know there be many ( neyer born to be Philoſo- 
phers) who can hardly be brought to admire any thing 
that is known and ordinary :: I could appeal to many both 
ancient and late, men of great reputation and learning,that 
haye been of the ſame judgement, who have given it place 
(and ſome, preeminence, ) among the greatelt miratles in 
the world, Y ou may find many of them quoted by the faid 
Author. .For my part,I profeſle to admire nothing more. 
I ſhould not think it ſo much, to ſee a dead body madeto 
walk by ſome Necromancer for a time, as 1 do.to hear a 
man, that hath been dead ſome hundred, or thouſand of 
years perchance, to ſpeak ro me ſo audibly and plainly. by 
this Art, Neither do I think it a greater wonder,that ſome 
men have ſpoken without a tongue, (whereof I reade a ve- 


ay ry late example in Nicol. Twlpins his Obſerv . Medice 


bb.1.c.41. Mntx loguens.) then that men ſhould be able 
ſo familiarly and readily to communicate with one another 
at a diſtance, by the onely help of their hands, We may 
give men the praiſe,to haye veen the inſtruments and ſecon-= 
ary cauſe ; as ſome, we know, are commonly named to 
have invented ſome letters,and ſome others ; but he is much 
to blame, in my judgement.that looks upon any otherthen 
wag as the author of ſo great and fo ineſtimable 2 
| * | , 
Were we to treat of the cauſes of Divination in general, 
and ofthe ſeveral opinions about ir, we ſhould think it ne+ 
ceſlary'to begin with a conſideration of that, which is com» 
monly called among Philoſophers Intelleftws agens ; what 
ſt 8-according t6 Aysſtorie, what according to Averroes 
end other Arabs ; whether a ——_ nee in every 
Fe: 3 man, 


—=- 
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man, or whether uniyerſal in all men ; whether part of the 
ſoul of man,or whether extrinſecal and adventitious ; whe 
ther eternal & priore & poſteriore, or whether 4 poſteriore 
only, or not ſo much as 5 poſteriore ; and the like, Fromthe 
nature of which inte/leftus agens, moſt eArabsand many 
Jews fetch Divination; yea and ſome Chriſtians too, not 
of them only who had the bare name, as Pomponatiu and 
the like ; but ſome alſo that ſeem to ad(cribe very much 
to the Scriptures, as Bodinw particularly; 
whole opinion of an extrinlecal intelle- 
(48 agens in every man, ſeems not much 
repugnant to eAboal;'s in point of memory, before ſpo- 
ken of. He is copious enough upon that argument, if a- 
ny defireto know his opinion. There is no queſtion but 
it theſe opinions Were true, or fic for our conſideration in 
this place, we might conclude rightly enough, that enthus 
faltick Divination is no ſupernatural thing, but natural 
unto man as he is a man, endowed with ſuch and ſuch pro 
perties, For as in caſe of the peltilence incidental unto men, 


Pod. Theat. 
Nat.f.5 29, Kc, 


.  Wedonot fay that it is ſupernatural, but natural unto man 


to be infeted ; though the immediate cauſe ( ſometimes 
at leaſt, ) be not in man, but from ſuch and {ach a conftity 
tion of the skies, and ſuch a temper of theaire, co which 
ſuch a conſtitution, and ſuch a temper at ſome times is natus 
Tal, or doth happen by courſe of nature: So though this 
intellefii agens, as many teach, be a thing extrinſecal, yet 
as { according to their opinion ) it is natural unto all men, 
that are right men, to haye ſuch a one ; ſo bothit and th 
effects of it, ( Divination among the reſt,) may be thought 


natural unto men. But for my part, 'as I do not embrace 


the opinion. my ſelf, ſo do I think the diſquiſition tooab* 
ſtruſe for ordinary men : and perchance more abſtruſe then 
profitable, for any, * 
' Ariftotles opinion is that which I ſhall chiefly pitch 
ppon ; andif he'do nor help us, 1 ſee bur litcle hopes from! 
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of  Enthuſiaſme, 39 
any other» Ariſtotle then in his Problems, ſeR. 39. 1. 
hath a long dilcourle of the ſeveral effeRts of the atra bilts, 
according to its different zp4as or temperature ; that is, as 
it is mixed either with hear, or cold. Among other things, 
he haththele words: Goves 5 &+73 guorr (omton xpd ors murdu]ns 
&c, thatis ; 7 hey zo whom this | melancholick | tempe- 
rament ts natural, it preſently ſhews it ſelf in the varietie 
of their nature 4nd diſpoſitions,according to the diverſity of 
the temperament or mixinre. They that have ſuperfluity 
of it, and cold, they are [ naturally ] ſluggiſh and ſtmpid. 
but they that abound with it jojned with heat, they are 
wildiſh, good natur'd,[ or witty | prone to love, quickly mo- 
ved to paſſions and concapiſcences ; and ſome alſo very talk» 
ative,| or diſcourſive. | And ſome again, becauſe of the 
nearneſſe of this heat to the ſeat of reaſon, are liable to 
diftempers of madneſſe, and enthuſiaſtickneſſe. Hence alſo 
are proceeded the Sibyls, and the Bacchicks, and all that 
are traly 'wOvor, | focalled and accounted, that is, divine- 
ly poſſeſſed, and inſpired, | when it doth not happen through 
ſickneſſe, but by natural temper. Ariſtotle doth ſeem to 
contradi& himſelf in thoſe lalt words, in that having made 
enthuſiaſtickneſſe a yiouus, that is, a diſtemper, or ſick: 
xeſſe, he doth afterwards affirm, that the [ true ] Yo, 
muſt be ſo by their natural temper, which perchanee made 
Bude to leaye out thoſe laſt words in the Bud. dub 3. 
Greek, where hecites them in his Annota» Pans 8 s 7-619 
tions upon the PandeRs. But ic muſt be 156, p44 
remembred, which was noted before, that 

Whrneny, of frag wmiG is lometimes taken for a 
bodily diſcaſe ; and to Whrnegit and Yy350, (:common!y 
confounded ) are diſtin& : Ar:otles purpole being tolay, 
that both the ahenequu, through diſeaſe, and the $yr0801, 
naturally, preceed from this kind of mixture of the atra b:- 
lis. But again, If $2404, may ſome fay,(o really,how na- 
turally ? Except we ſhall ſay, that Ariſtotle intended te 
| D 4 aſſign 
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alſ;gn a double cauſe : the ene natural jn preparing the bay 
die, without "which preparatioa nothing would be doney 
rhe other ſupernatural, the formal and immediate cauſe gf 
the operation. And if this were his meaning, then hes 
much wronged by the who lay to his charge,as though hy 
made Melancholy the only cauſe ; whereas themlelyes al 
allow of ſome previous preparation and dilpoſition(in ſuch 
caſes ) as neceſſary. ol 

I haye heard ſome learned men make a queſtion whe 
ther thoſe Problems were 'truly Arſtotles, becaule t 
have obſeryed ſome things in them not worthy(they think) 
ſo grave and ſolid a Philoſopher. 1 have thought to 
{elf ſometimes, 1 muſt confefle ; and it is not impoſſ 
but that ſomerhing might be foyſted in here and there, that 
is of another amp. Bur for the generality of the book,there 
is authority enough from ancient Authors by.whom itig 
often quoted ; and for this part and parcel of it we are now 
upon, there is too muchof Ariſtorles [tile and genius in 
ir, tolcaye it doubcful and queltionable. And b:{ides that, 
we have (cero's teſtimony, in his firſt of Diyination? 
Ariſtoteles quidem eos etiam qui valetudinis vitio furty 
rent, & melancholici dicerentur, cenſebat habere aliquid. 
in awmis praſagiens atque divinum. Except Ariſtotle 
ſhould treat of it ſomewhere elle roo, as I think he dothy; 
though this b2 the place moſt taken notice of, For my- 
part, I confeſſe that I adſcribe much to this dilcourſe of the: 
Philoſopher conceraing theefteRs of atra bilis.l wiſh ſome: 
{cw lines had been left our, that the whole might haye been; 
read or interpreted inoffenfively, Howeyer,becauſe I would: 
not be over-long upon this {ubje, I ſhall content my 
felt with what hath been ſaid upon it, haſtening to the cons? 
{ideration of another opinion of the ſame Arsſtotle, which” 
few take notice of that haye written of this ſubjeR,concem«! 
1g the cauſes of Diyination ; upon which 1 purpoſe to? 
ground my conclufion. Bur firſt of all to make it —— : 
FE _—_ 
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"| very able Arti 
"| fon is given by Aſtronomers how ſuch a miſtake might 
6:8 happen 

þ doth happen, and when irdorh, iris buc a miltake of the 
2} hour, notof the day, In ſuch prediRtions, though won= 
"| derful ro ignorant people,and to ſome that make a trade of 
[| cheating people that are ignorant, there is nothing ſuperna= 
FF ral, nothing that really can be accounted Divination. 


v8 ftanc courſe of nature, the cauſes whereof are nor knowns 


| fon of theriver N/m; and the like, | 


4? 
incelligible'to all men, I mult begin with ſome general 
grounds+ 

Firft, That there is nothing without a cauſe, bur God, 

Secondly, That ſome things are by Gods immediate 
will, withour any ſubordination of- ſecondary means ; and 
ſome things chough by che will of God, yet through means 
which he hath appointed, known to us under the name and 
notion of narural caules , , a” 

Thirdly, Of things that happen by natural cauſes, ſome 


things happen according to the ordinary courſe of nature, 


| having their limited times and ſeaſons, &c. other things 


extraordinarily,(as tothe ordinary courſe of nature)though 
not lefſe naturally. 29 
Fourthly, Nothing that happens according to the or- 
dinary courſe of nature, whereof the cauſe is known,though 
it be foretold long before, comes within the compaſſe of 

true Divination. 
| Forexample ; An Afſtrologer can foretel what Eclipſes 
of either Sun or Moon will be a hundred or.two hyndred 
years hence ; at what Day of the Moneth, and what Hour 
ofthe Day they will happen. I know what can be ſaid a- 
inſt it, that ſome haye been deceived in the hour, as ia the 
cliple that happened 1605. April 3. abeut which-ſome 
il are noted to have miſtaken ; and the rea- 


: However it is very ſeldome that ſuch a chance 


_ Fifthly,That many things happen according to the con- 


I} For example ; the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, the inunda- 
Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, That many natural things before they come þ 
that paſſe, as to be generally known or viſible, have ſony 
kind of obſcure beginnings, by which they be known 
ſome long before. Or thus ; That many natural things 
ſome natural foregoing ſignes, may be known, felt ordy 
cerned by thoſe men or creatures, that haye a natural dj 
polition or ſympathy, whether conflantor remporaty, y 
thoſe things or their ſignes, though unto others that hay 
not they be alcogether unknown. 

So,tor example,many dumb creatures are ſenfible of 
ture changes andalterations of air, of imminent ſtorms al 
tempeſis, They foreſee them not by any ratiocination, 
conſideration of the cauſes, but feel ſome effeRs ofthe ag 
tation of cauſes, and foregoing ſymptomes, which in ye 
truth are part of the being of the things themlelyes, notyt 
ſo diſcecmable as afterwards, And not dumbcreaturesg 
Iy, but men allo, by the natural temper of their heads,or 
ſome accidental diſtemper in ſame member,can foretel, ſon 
times a long time before, ſuch alterations and Tempe 
Froſt or Snow, wet or drie weather, and the like ; not 0 
the help of their reaſon, but by ſome proper antecedent þ 
feas of luch changes and chances, which they feel in them 
ſelves. | ' | K 

And this hath brought us to the main buſineſſe whid 
we are to confider of, and fo tocome to a concluſion, Ti 
ancient Srorck Philoſophers, who did ad(cribeall thingsus 
to Fate or Deſtiny, did enlarge themſelyes very much upd 
this ſubject ; alledging, firlt, that as nothing did happ 
3n the world, but by an eternal concatenation of cauſes; # 
ſecondly, that there is ſuch dependance of theſe cauſes,f 
the one upon the other, that nothing can truly be ſaidl 
happen ſuddenly, becauſe nothing bur had in, and of itK 
an aptitude to be foreſeen long before in its Cauſes. - 
ſome wet further, that all things that ſhould: be, hat 
kind of preſent being in the generality of nature, thought 

| aca 


"we 
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þ ;Aval viſible exiſtence, ky vp all which they inferred 
FC the poſſibility of Divination: by the knowledge of nature. . 


"IF Bur leaving them to their opinions as too general and fe- 
FF note, Democritns will bring us nearer to our aim ; who 


8 maintained that out of all thin 9s that happened by.natural 
7 cauſes, there proceeded certain ſpecies ( filbae he cal- 


by 1d them ) and emanations ; not from: the things them» 


i ſelves only when-aQually exiſtent, (though then indeed 
| moſt ſtrong and apparent, ) but from their Cauſes alſo. It 
"F will be hard to make them that haye no philoſophical 
*F knowledge of nature atall to comprehend this : I do not 

ſay to believe t, that is another thing ; bur tocomprehend' 
what is intended, whether true or falſe. But they that 
| baye ſo much philoſophy in them, as to be abletogiye 
FF ſome account more then every child can, ( becauſe he hath 
4} eyes, ) how they ſee, eſpecially ifeyer they haye been ſpe- 
IF &ators' of the ſpecies of objects, gathered through a 
lictle hole and piece of glafle before it in a dark chamber, 
upon a (White wall, or ſheer of paper ; as moſt (I ſup- 
poſe) that haye any curioſity, haye ſeen at ſome time 


'*F orother : ſuch may the better conceive what is intended. 


# Not that 1 make thoſe ſpecies that iſſue out of objects, by 


| the intromifſion whereof the fight is accompliſhed, to be 


| the very ſame as thoſe emanations he maintained ; but only 
"þ to haye ſome kind of reſemblance, whereby thoſe may the 
FF better be underfiood, | | | 
"F Now this was Ariftotles opinion, and the opinion of 
of Hopes too, a yery learned Philoſopher of latertimes, 
'7& that theſe erhanations were the natural cauſe of Divination 
*F by Dreams, when and where there was a diſpoſition in the - 
= {ubjeR for reception or impreſſion : which was, when'and * 
where reaſon had leaſt force, as in Sleep,and Tranges 3and 
10 ſuch perſons where reaſon naturally was weakeft,and the 
oy Pranfie firongeft, as in Women, weak met, Idiots, and 
"Il "x like, Ariftorle indeed doth northete mention( _— 
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doth Synefens ) other Divination, then that which is þ 
Dreams : but there being the ſame reaſon, I take it azpy 
* nerally intended by him ; or at leaſt appliable to any xhe 
kind, whereof queſtion may be made, whether natural 
ſupernatural. I make the more of this opinion, though] 
propoſe it. but.as an opinion, becauſe I am yery confideg 
that greateſt ſecrets of nature do depend from ſuch kind 
natural unſenfible emanarions;as might appear by the cap 
ſideration of many particulars, and the examination of 6 
veral opinions, if it were part of my task. Now from 
that hath been faid and obleryed hicherto, that which] 
would inferre, is ; a 
\-Firſt from thole general inſtances, not lefſe to be ways 
dered- at, though certainly known and acknowledged , 
proceed from cauſes that are natural,whether known ory 
known, That it is poſſible, if not probable, thar ſag 
Enthuſtaſtick Diyination may- proceed from natunl 
cauſes. | ; * 
Secondly, That ſuch Divination as is concerning natual 
events,.. grounded upon natural cauſes, whether known( 
unknown, may poſſibly proceed from ſome ſuch unſenfilk 
emfanations as haye been ſpoken of : thoſe emanatiens 
leaftas probable a cauſe of Divination in Foels and Idiod 
as any. other that hath been giyen ; as Melancholy md 
be of ſome. kind of Diyination in a different temper a 
diſpofition, | "FF | 
©, What. ciſe may. be faid in this point agreeable to Ari 


fotles doQtine, delivered by him ia many places, ſhall 


—= 


ſhewed when we ſhall treat of the cauſes of Enthuſials 
in general. 97 TW | 707 | T3 
,» Moſithat have written of Divination, to prove thatl 
proceeds. of natural cauſes, inſiſt upon the diyination® 
lone dying men,upon Which they Jn natural apticus 
i Solen ic when'looſe and free from the bodys "TM 
ly xben when ncar jo death;hayc often propheſied by 
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of Cap. 2- of Enthuſiaſm. is 
A mediare divine Inſpiration, 1s not a thing to be diſputed a+ 
mong Chriflians. But what ſhould make ſome, ordinary 
men,ſomerimes,to foreſee,not the dayand hour of their awa 
alaf Departure only, but co foretel the period of ſome other mens 
lf lives alſo, whereof there be divers examples both ancient 
ef and late : and not to foretell things only that belong to life 
and death; bur ſometimes more generally, many future 
# things, which have proved true by the event : of this, 
queſtion may be made withour offence, whether natural, or 
ſupernatural. Firft for emanations ; it cannot þe doubted, 
but that long fickneſle in general, bur eſpecially ſuch-and 
ſuch as may have more particular operation and ſympathy, 
may lo afteR the body, as to diſpole it for the reception-or 
dijudication of ſuch emanarions, if thething foreſeen and 
foretold be ſuch as may be adfcribed to natural cauſes. 
$ But ſecondly, I remember an obſeryation in the Author of 
the Hiflory of the Council of Trext, that it is natural unto 
many, dying, out of ſome hidden and PER 
to. fall into a great contemptand loathing of all Worldly 
things and humane affairs. Bur I know: not howfar I 
may truſt my memory. For I haye not the book at "= 
time, The words ( the beft ſarisfaRion I: can give to the 
Reader, ) in which I have entred ic many yeares ago, when 
I firſt read it, into my Adverſaria, are theſe ; | P. 758, 
that refers to the Latin Tranſlation, ' printed in Germany 
In 4*. | 3m ſolemne in confinio mortis poſitis, res humanas 
ex ignota quadam & ſupernatsrali cauſa faſftidire; Now 
| lucha- faftidinnweknow, is an effect; as of greateſt wil- 
domeand religion often ; fo ſometimes of pure melancholy, 
which would bring us to:Arifiorles opinion of the e 
of atre bilis before ſpoken of. But I have met-with an 
i ion of Argzews, an ancient Phyfician long before 
| Galen,which I thick very confidedible in this place. Arete» - 
doth affirme,that they that are fck.in the heart ( wg: 
d9y7er» Which is a-very general word, but more 5 
SS +48 | ſ y NJ 
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larly intended ef thoſe that labour of a /y»cope, ) have thay 
external ſenſes more quick ; that they ſee better, and hyg 
better ; that their mind is better ſettled, and their heany 
more pure. and net oniy ſo, but that the ſame do fora 
many future things alſo with great certamty. It 1s mug 
ag..inft my will, that I muſt cake any thing upon truſt, | 
ſee very learned mea fo often deceived by it ; bur this I doz 
Hieron. Mercurialis is my Author, in his Varia Leſte 

ones ; Where you may find 1c, and the Authors own wordz, 

I would not give any occafion of offence, by mixing impey f 
tinently and unſeaſonably things natural and ſupernacunl; 
that is,heaven and earth : But who can read thoſe words gf 
that ancient Author, ( eſpecially if compared with Galew, 
who hath almoſt the ſame of the vu/nerats corde, bur that 
hedoth not goo far as Diyination, ) but will think of B+ 
ſays words 57.915: For thus ſaith the high and lofty Ow, 
Plio:Nat,Hif &c, But this by the way only.. Pixie ig 
lib "O24 his Natural Hiſtorie witnefſeth of his time, 
+ that Plena vita eft his waticiniis ; that 
is , that ſuch Propheſies of dying men happened yery 
frequently : which nevertheleſſe he profeſſerh co makeng 
oreat reconing of, becauſe for the molt part falſe. Where 
of he doth giye a very notable inſtance of one Gabienw, i 
the time of the Civil warres- It may be read in him ; andF 
am confident that he made choice of chat inſtance amon8 
many, as of a thing that was generally known, and ins 


doubtable. 


EE, HMultos nemoraſylueque, multos anmit 
Divix "aut maria commovent ; quorum furibunds 
1-3o mens videt-ante multo que futura ſun; 
faich T«/y, That the fight of yaſt objects, as rocks -and 
| mountains, and wild proſpeRts,and.the attent conſideration | 
of ſomenatural object iff a ſolitary place,doth diſpoſe ſome 
men to Ecſtakie,: that is,. tranſporc their thoughts beyond, 
their ordinary limits, and doth raiſe Rrange affeRiogsi 
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if tentchemſelves with their ſhare, and be the more heartily 
[F thankfull, And in yery deed, ſound Reaſon wa BE 


more : but It 1s not my Theme here, and I ſhall haye a 
ofthe excellency of Reaſonin matter of True Propheſie. 


them, I know to be moſt true : and if any ſhould affe& 
ecfiatical raptures, or alienation of mind, it is like enough 
chat by the uſe of ſuch means, with the concurrence of ſome 
athers, as ſome kind of Muſick,( to ſuch as are of that tem. 
per, ) they might be procured. But that any true Divina« 
tion, or foretelling of things future, would follow upon it, I 
am not. very apt to belieye, neither.do I know any reaſon 
for it, 

However, I think that man that can enjoy his natu- 
ral wit and reaſon with ſobriety, and doth aftect ſuch rap« 
cures and alienations of mind, hath attained to a good de- 
oree of Madnefle, without rapture, which makes him fo 
much to underyalue the highelt gift of God,(Grace except. 
ed, which is but a perfeRion of Reaſon, ora reformationof 
corrupt Reaſon ; ) ſound Reaſon. It made Ariſtotle de- 
ny that any Divination, either by Dreams or otherwile, 
was from God, becauſe not Ignorant only, but 'Wicked 
men alſo were obſeryed to havea greater ſhare in ſuch,then 
thoſethar, were noted for eicher Leaming or Piety. And 
truly, T chiok it is not without ſome providence of God 
that it ſhould be ſo; that thoſe whom God hath blefſed 
with wiſdome, and a diſcerning ſpirit,might the better con- 


cerving ſpiric is a perpetual kind of Diyigation : as alſo it 
5s ſomewhere called in the Scriptures. I could fay much 


better opportunity, in the next Chapter, to ſay ſomewhat 


? Sid 
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CHAP. 111. 


.Of Contemplative and Philoſophical 
Enthuſtalme. 


The Cantents, 


Contemplation; Oaweie : the bappineſſe of. God, ( and thence th 
Greek word , ) according to. Ariſtotle : The chiefeſt pleaſu 
" of man in this life, according to divers of the Epicurean $f 
-"'Lucrerius the Poet, and Hippocrates the firft of Phyſitias, 
— their teftimonies. Plato and Philo Jud. their Philoſophy. CTh 
*. Aependance of External Senſes on the Mind : their operation 
4. pended by the intention of it ; as patticularly, that of Feelin: 
and . the uſefulweſſe of this knowledge, for the preſervanm( 
© publick peace, and of whole Kingdomes, (hewe 4 notabl 
* inflance out of Thuanus. @ Ecſtafis ; the word how uſed 
: the Ancients: how by later writers, The. words of S. Maikz, 
{, V. 31, TYagzop 3d on gn, for they ſaid, &c. windical 
from a wrong aud offenſive interpretation. Some cautions inſel 
_ . to prevent ( inthat which follows ) offenſe by miſtake, . Edt 
*: paken for a total! ſuSenſion of all ſenfitrue powers, the effett ſi 
©. times of Contemplation, and earneſt iarcntion of the mt 
-' thuſraftich Delufaps incidental to natural Ecſiafies, and bl 
; | daſpempers, proued by many exaniplesboth old ( out of Tertuumh 
; ©c.) and late; one very late, in Suflex, This matter W 
 ſpbjet to be miſtaken, even by men judicious otherwiſe, 10M 
© Tgnorance of natural! cauſes, One notable inflance of it. "8 
power of the Phanſie- in Ecſtaſees, and other diſtempers of 
againft Reaſon, and perfett ( but in ſome one object ) Under 
ing; argued by reaſon, and proved by many examples and in 
ces, A ſure way to avoid the danger of Enthufiaftick TilupM 
/ _ out of Tertullian, Nor to ſeck after New Lights,&c., A ca" 
»  Concername tbe caſe of witches : their aftions real, not imagine 
q Several queſtions propoſed, and fully diſcuſſed by reaſons 
authorities, Firſt,whether a Voluntary Ecſtaſie be a thing pu 
3 nature, Giraldus Cambrenfis, and his Entbuftafts ; Me 


T»rkifp Enthuſiaſts. The Mcflaliani, or Prayers, ſo called an 
ciently, A conſideration concerning the nature of their diflemn- 
per, whether contagious or no, Secondly, Whether in Natural, 
or Supernatural and Diabolical Extaftes there be, or may be(with- 
out 6 Miracle, ) a teal ſeparation of the Soul from the bodze, 
Thirdly and laſtly, ( after a diftiuttion of fieht internal, and 
external, ) whether long Contemplation and Philoſophy may tranſ- 
forme a man into an Angelical nature, and unite vim unto God 
in an extraordinary manner , by communion of ſubſtaxceg &xc, 
C That Myſtical Theology, bighly commended by ſome Chriſtians 
as the moſt perfefÞ way, ſhewed to be the invention of Heathen 
Philo/ophers. Dionyfius Arcopagita, the firft broacher of it ae 
mongſt Chriſtians, by ſome new arguments out of Theophraſtus, 
Synelius , &c. further evinced a Counterfeit. 4 4A Relation 
concerning Viſtens aud Enthuſiaſms . that bappened to a Nun 
in France ſome years ago , examined : and thoſe Viſtons and 
Revelations , againſt the judgement of dzvers eminent men of 
France, maintained to he the effetts of nature merely, Immode- 
rate voluntary Pennances and bodily Chatiſements no certain 
argument of true Mortification and Piety, <q Maximus the 
Monk and (onfeſſor his writings : Eunapi Of che life of Phj- 
loſophers : br ut of them. vindicated from wrong tranſla- 
tions, The Author of the New Method ; and the beginnings of 


Eg 


Ty He word in Greek for Contemplation is $rwelse 
Z3\ the reaſon of which word may be, either be- 

By cauſethe higheſt obje&t of mans Contempla- 
Wy; tion is God; ( ads in Greek; ) vor becauſe 


; 25 perfect happinefſe doth moſt properly belong unto 


God , {o doth Contemplation, wherein his happinefſe 
doth chiefly conſiſt ; as by Ariſtotle is excellently an, ro 


W the utmoſt of what could come from mere man, in his E- 


he 
"> 
"3 - 


thicks and elſewhere,dif puted and declared. Who alſo doth 
thereupon well inferre, that as that man muſt needs be ac-' 
epunted moſt happy that is likeR unto God, ſo the chiefeft 
happinefſe of man alſo muſt needs confiftin Conterpla« 


aff tion. "Hence tis ( for go nb further then humane reafon' 


ned '8p/*\ 


here, T determine nothingmy {elf ttiat your refi 
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50 ff Treatiſe 
_ cares, in profellion Epicures, becauſe they maintained 
pleaſure was the end ( or ſwmmwun bonups ) of man ; by 
in their particular tehers, and in their lives too, tompy 
' them, upon this ground, that there was not any true lafly 
' pleaſure but jn the exerciſe of yerrue, and peace of Coal 
eace,( of which argument you may read an epiſile of q 
of that profeſſion, among C:cero's ad Familiares, lib; 
- T9, Ynot inferior to the beſt of Philoſophers ; theſe refing 
Epicures, that propoſed unto rhernfelyes no other end hy 
their own plealure and contentment of mind,diyers of they 
willingly bereaved chemlelyes of all other ſenſual gla 
_ fures,coaremned the pomp and glory of all worldly wlll 
and preatnefſe , that wy might enjoy the pleaſe 
Contemplation. Ir may ſeem frange to ſome ; but 1x thi 
be to them that never þad apy experience in themſelygi 
this noblelt operation of the ſoul, and will believe nothuy 
thotigh attelted by neyer ſo many credible witneſſes, 
4s not ſuirable to their own difpoſirion. 1 know not in Wi 
Tank: of Epiovres |. ſhould place Laccrece the Poet; 
fure-I am, ( and | doubt not but it hath happeaedane 
thers as well as unto me ; ) that ſome of his verſes, {ett 
out the happineſle of ſome kind of contemplation, haves 
that operation upan me (as often almoſt as I have hag} 
calion 5 ride, and wanted other company, Ke of: 
years, ) as 1 thought might compare with the highelig 
/ they cry dis. thakFave no other Ke ora 
in this world, then preſent pleaſure and contentment. 1 
yerles 1 mean \ if any ſhall be fo curious as to 4 
to. know, ) are thoſe at the beginning of his ſea 
book , Suave mari wagno, &.c, to, Nunc age fuel 
ts, &c. 1 wiſh ſome good Engliſh Poet would Þ 
them to task 5, 1 doubt much whether. 
poſoc bo any age jo ig La) 
It ancie of the original, 'w ongiaal 
ſo” much of both ;. and better | they ſhould ok. 


f Chap 3+ of Embuſiafme, 2: 
Ul neddled with at all , then ſpoiled in the tranflation. 
= But to leaye theſe Epicureans,whoſe yery name, becauſe 
il ofthe major part of that name,( thoſe of later ages efpeci- 
ug ally, ) ought to be in deteſtacion to all that love yerwe and = 
i ﬀe : what man fo dull and flupid, that canread 
Uh Hippocrates upon this ſubje& of philoſophical camempla- 
US tia, without being afﬀfeRed himſelf, yea tranſported bes 
I Gdes bimſelfin ſome meaſure? His whole Epiſtle ro Deguar 
, goys,conteining his relation and judgement concerning De-= 
a wecritzs, Who by others generally was conceived mad or 
oy pbrancick ; and his conference with him, wherein the yanity 
of all humane affairs is fer out tothe life ; is in my judge- 
© ment a yery divine piece to that purpoſe, The oftener I 
VS read it, the more IamaffeRted with ic : but that jt is fil 
TE with ſome ſuſpicion, that the Author of it ( no Chriſtian I 
know ) ſhould be later then Hippocrates. Bur finee thar 
by very learned men, and beſt yerſed in Greek Authors, 
"J Phyſicians and others, it is acknowledged a genuine piece, 
$1 cather ſubmit to betcer judgements. Ia one of his Epililes 
o Philopamen,having firlt treated of melancholy as * cf> 
& of a bodily dileaſe, he proceeds to melancholy as an 
effect of learning, Not only ( faith he ) wad wen coves 
,aves and Solitudes ; but they alſo that bave attsined to . 
that ſublimity of mind, a tobe above all worldly cavey, 
bat they may not be ſybjeft to any difturbance. For as often 
yl the mind, interrupted in its operation by external objetts; 
Ul wenld have the bedy to be fill, preſently it betakes it ſelf 
Mo rtiredne(ſe. Theye riſing betimes in the morning. io 
re, | the moming being the moſt adyantagious time for 
tontEplarion;whenge alſo it is,that the Hebrew word which 
pnifieth co ſeok, diligently, is raken fromthe awrora and 
L ny break: ot bebolds round abexnt in it ſelf the reg1en of (0+ 
_ Th ; where neither wife,ner children;ner Berber ther nar 
_” confine, or kindred.or ſervants.gr avy thing eife of what 
Pre ſerver it be that as any trouble.are ty 6” 
| | T | 
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52 ef Treatiſe Chap, | 
All things are excluded that can diftarb:neither dare thy 
attempt to come, for reverence of thoſe that inhabit there, 
For there inhabit the Arts and the Vertmes : there Gags 
0 bas: and* Angels : there Counſels and Decree, 
The word An- J*4 the wide and ample Firmament it ſelf 
gel, fora good with all its variety of Starres and Planer 
Spirits, s uſed of ſeveral motions, by which it ts ſo beans 
by divers hea- fully decked and adorned, is there alſo. | 
_ d & that all men ſhould be 
o not expect that all men nou af 
feed with theſe things . I will forbear to enquire intothe 
reaſon, which it may be would be more unpleafing. = 
may make a yertue of a, defeR, that will forbear to read, 
they forbear to cenſure, As for them that have any curioſity 
at all for the ſpeculation of Nature, and her wonderfull 
- works ; I dare promiſe them that they ſhall find ſome 
what before they come to the end of this Chapter, that 
may give them better content. But I muſttake my libere 
tie to proceed by degrees; and I am ſure I do not digreſſe 
from my ſubject, ME of ) 
IT haye ſaid ſomewhat of Hippocrates : how much more | 
may we of Plats the Philoſopher ! whom no man(ia ſome || 
principal paſſages ) can read in his own language,without | 
| lome paſſion rending to Enthufialme : much lefle canw}. 
think that he could ſo write himſelf, had nor he been carried] | 
by ſome excefle of natural wit and vigor, beyond ordinary 


men. Certain enough it 15,that the ſublimity both of his ma 
ter and language, hath been the infatuation of many, ww | 
| being but weak,adfpired high, It hath happenedſounto my 
ny, not Heathens only, but ſome alſo that made profeliay i 
of Chriſtianity. * And if his Philoſophy hath been a gra 1 
advantage to Chriſtianity, .as ſome ancient Fathers hath # 
judged : yet of Chriſtians it hath mapy Hereticks; anc ie ! 
to this day the common refuge of contemplative mens Wie * 
ther Chriſtians, or others, that have run theraſelyes behaa? 
their wits : who alſo haye not wanted Diſciples / as q 
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4ous and ambitious to vent and propagate the abortive 
fuirs of ſuch depraved phanſies,nntoothers. Not to ſpeak 
(a5.n0t needful here ) of ſome of his expreſſions in his fubli- 
melt contemplations : wherein though I can be perſyyaded 
my ſelf;chat he intended well ; yer it cannot be denied, that 
te hath givea juſt offence to them thatare not ſo perfiva.. 
&ed ; ſeeming thereby to countenance ſome vices, no leſſe 
lutiſh and unnatural, then his beſt yertues and abilities 
have exceeded, or have been thought to exceed ordinary 
nature. Plato may be read withlefſe danger, and no lefle 
ſure perchance, in Philo Fuder ; a natural Jew, but 2 

mr Platoniſt by far, both for his Stile and his Tenets, 
then he was 4 Jew, in point of Faithand Religion. For a 

alte of his enthufiaſtick exprefſions,in imitation of Plato, 
the Reader that is not better acquainted with him of him- 
klf, may take, if he pleaſe, his interpretation of thoſe words 
of Scripture, ugJ' eixdye, x; xgl* ocwofamy ; 13 his Treatiſe Of 
the Creation; Muni 7” ave mym, xp Hof iniy In, Tv 
i1yomy, &c, Burt I would haye him read in his own lan- 

prage, ornotatall. For beſides that moſt Tranſlations 

ble the native grace of the original expreſſions : in ſuch 

rſſages, ( as almoſt all Plato over,) no tranſlation can be 

made withour great obſcuritie ; wherewith the underſtand- 
hp being perplexed and intangled, the matter mult needs 

ave lefſe influence ( if any at all ) upon the heart and af- 

kionss Now when the mind is fixed upon any ſuch 

fatemplation , it is frequently faid by Greek Authors, 

If Hungy, that is, to be agicated by a diyine power, or ſpirit. 
Rf tis in that place ef Philo but now ſpoken of: and ics in 

bj Mato too, with ſome others equiyalent to that, ia; his 

Z Fredrme, and elſewhere. = 

kl All this while we have infiſted but upon oneeffeRt of 


al Philoſophical Contemplation , intelleual pleaſures and! 
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W atentments, proceeding from theelevation of themind 
ky tbore ordinary worldly abjeRts, and fixed upon the con- 
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4 A Tratiſe Chap.3; 
tzmplation of things natural, and ſupernatural : which | 
Operation of the mind, as we ſaid but now,is by ſomecaþ 
led Enthuftaſme. Fr 1 
We proceed now to the conſideration of other effec; 
of (Contemplation, which by degrees will bring us tothy 
main Controyerfie, beyond which nothing ( as to thy 
world ) can go, concerning the real and actual ſeparatich 
the ſoul from the body by it: and to ſomewhat aboye that 
too, the abſolute transformation of man into God, Ty 
make our way more plain to all readers, we ſhall firſtge 
pen ſome points, which may be perchance out of the knows 
ledge and confideration of not a few. _ #4 
It is a common ſpeech, That our e7es ſee ; #47 e478 beer; 
$hd the like, . There is ao need to except againſt it in com- 
monuſe: .yet Philoſophers and Phyſicians chat hayelooks 
ed iniore nearly into the nature of things, except againli the 
propriery of the ſpeech, teaching that, not che eye, but the 
foul through the eye ; nor the ear, but the ſoul chroughthe 
ear; and fo of other ſenſes. © Arsfotle in his Problem, 
Where he inquirech why the ſenſe of hearing is quicker in 
the night, among other things; hath ſomewhat to this pure 
poſe,and alledgeth thoſe words, »T; 362, x; v3s dx (tht 
mind ſeeth, the mind heareth, ) as a common. {| 
Df the Author of thoſe words; and of his meaning, I aye 
had occafion to treat elſewhere, which is not necdtull her 
I ſhall content my ſelf with with two ancietit Latin Aus 
thors.. The firft here, though later in time, ſhall be Pling! 


g84dam, viſibilew £1 partem atcipinnt, atyue tranſmit 
tant. Sec magna ans ens Slab int wiſh. 
Sic in werbs Comitialt,aperts »thil cerment anime caligndi 
+ - -+..- | - The ſecond, Gicero « whom becauſe loin? 
Cic.i Tuſcul, what more large, chougti tothe fiit® 
Yr eviw of #line ſenſi in vorpere, 8c, that's ; Nel 
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;| Chap. 3- of Enthuſiaſme. 55 
it a7 ſenſe, truly and really, reſident in the bodie it 


elf: but as not only Natralliſf's, but Phyſicians alſo, who 
Live looked into thoſe places by | anatomical } diſſe#ton, 
ach ;from| the brain ] che ſeat of rhe Sonl, there be cer- 
din paſſages and conveyances, contrived into ſeveral pipes 
ad chanels , unto the eyes , ears and noſtrils ; ſo that 
ſmetimes, either roecg intention of the mind in a deep 
fudy, or through ſome a:ſtemper of the body, the influence 
bring ſtopped, though our ears and eyes be bath ſound and 
, we neither ſee nor hear. Whence 1s eaſie to be gather- 
ol, that it is the mind, or ſonl, that ſeeth and heareth : not- 
thoſe parts of the body, which are but the windowes, as it 
were, of the ſoul. Lacrece the Poet, oppoferh this very 
much, ( Dicere porro oculos nullay rem cernere poſſe ; Sed 
fey £05 animun ut foribus ſpettare recluſis,&c. lib. 3. ) but 
like himſelf; that is,a brutiſh Epicure,who would not haye 
s to believe either Sum or Moon to be bigger then they 
appear to our eyes, left we ſhould in any thing adfcribe 
more to reaſon, then to ſenſe': and yet elſewhere denieth 
that the eye was made to ſee, or the ear to hear, &c. (1//ud 
ts his 4 76 vitinm vehementey ; & illum Effugere erro- | 
rem,&c.1i.4.)left he might ſeem to adfcribe ſomewhatunto 
providence. Now whether the faculty only, or fome ſpirits 
with it, be conyeyed intothe organs ; and why, if the facul- 
be refident in the brain, fome parts ofthe body that are 
urthelt off, are more quick of ſenle then thoſe neareſt unto 
the fourtain; & other like queftions,or objeRions that may 
be made + i muſt referre co Philoſopers and Anatomifts, 
 Onequeftion we muſt not call: Rhouich it will concern 
ts, Tf it be fo as we haveſaid, thartnort the eye propetly, 
bur the ſoul chrough the eye ſeeth, heareth, &c. why may 
toethe'foul, at any time, though the eye be open, fotbear 
to fee ; and theear open, by inhibiting her influence, hinder 
ter hearing ? Such an objeRtion is made by Philo Judem: | 


od 


__— A Treatiſe Chap, I 
the mind (or ſel) ſaith he, lay its command uponthe fight, 
( or ſenſe of ſeeing ) that it ſhould not ſee, it will have i 
operation neuertheleſſe upon its objett : and ſothe hearing 
though the ſoul imterditt it never ſo ſtrifily, it will heay, 
any voice be within the compa([e of it * ſo the ſmell ng, Oc, 
But the matter will eafily be anſwered. For though it be 
he ſame ſoul in man, that willeth, and ſeeth ; yer the one 
iog a faculty of the ſoul as iris tational , .the other, a 
operation of it as it 1s ſenſitive ; that there ſhould be ſuch 
2 ſubordination,or neceſſary dependance of the ſenſitive fa- 
culties,as there is of the /oco-motiva ( as commonly called,) 
upon the will, it doth not follow. It is enough, tharthe 
opening or ſhutting of the eye dependeth on the imme» 
diate command of the will : but for the influence of ſen, 
the fame Providence that took order for the one, that it 
{ſhould be arbitrary, faw not the like reaſon for the other, 
and therefore took no order for it ; which ſhould be reaſon 
tnough to us, why it is not ſo. Burt if the ſoul intend it 
purpoſely, and ſhall uſe Art to withdraw its influence, 
which it cannot by command ; as by intent mediration, of 
the like; if then it may be done, (as we ſhall ſhew it may;) 
that 1s enough to prove, that the power of ſenle is reſident 
n the ſoul, "1.x | 
_ Bur yetletus conſider a while ; if it will be worththe 
while, as I think it will. 1 find it in Cicero too : Ur facile 
entelligi poſſit, animum & videre & audire, non eas partts 
gue quaſs ſunt feneſtre animi : quibus tamen ſentire whil 
gucar mes,(which is quite contrary toPhilo's aſſertion:)wþ 
1d agat & adſit. He ſeemeth to fay, that except the mind 
intend it, though the organs themſelyes do their parts, the 


ſenſe is not accompliſhed. It is not ſo ordinarily,we know 
but whether by long uſe and cuſtame, ſome ſuch thing 1 
lome ſenſes may notbe brought to paſſe, 1 cannot ell, Fot 
What ſhall we think of thoſe Lebribentas boys and git 
{ a thing fo generally atteſted by ſo many Cn 
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well as Heathens: } that would not onely play, prattle,and 
quarrel with one another in their play, bur alſo keep their 
countenances without any the leaſt appearance of change l 


whilſt their backs were torn with unmercifull whips and - 


ſcourges ? Which were uſed ſo long ſometimes, and ſo cru« 
elly, chat ſome were known to die in the exerciſe ( for it 
was accounted no other ; ) very really, before it could be 
diſcerned that they ſmarred. Which made the Stoick, 
Philoſophers to maintain, ( which alſo ſome of them con- 
firmed by experience made upon their own es, ) that 
pain was but opinion: and Galen alſo to maintain againſt 
Ariſtotle,(1 ſhall name my Author by and by: that ſenſws. 
wn eſt mutatio que fit in inftrumento, ſed a mutationis 
cognitions proventre. | 

I am yery well pleaſed with the occaſion that offers ir 
ſelf, that the Reader may the better be ſatisfied, how nece(- 
ary the knowledge of theſe things is, not for the ſatisfaRi- 
onof curioſity only, but even for the maintenance of pub- 
lick peace. In the year of the Lord 1 599. was brought to 
Paris in France a certain maid named Aartha,( we had 
one before of that yery name, and not unike profeſſion, 
out of Platarch: ) which was ſuppoled to oe poſlefled. 
the did many things to make the world think ſo. Strange 
eflures and conyulfions, or conyulfiye motions rather, ſhe 
had at command, and ſometimes ſhe was heard to ſpeak 
range Languages : but that was but ſometimes and ſpa- 
nngly ; which gaye occaſion of ſuſpicion that ſhe was a. 
counterfeir. One thing ſhe was very perfeR ar : She would 
endure pins and needles to be thruſt in at the fleſhy parts of 
her 5 2 arms, and neyer ſeem to feel it. All the Phy 


iciansin Town, that were accounted of any ability, were 


imployed about ir, to find out the truth. but being much 
divided in their judgements themſelyes, how ſhould others 
be certainly reſolved ? The Monks and Friers were very 


zalous that ſhe might be accounted poflelh, as chiaking 


© -rhontby 


\ 
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thereby to get great honour to their Exorciſms, and ty 
vive a great blow ( their own profeſſion 2 I haye a good 
Author for it : ) tothe Hereticks, who deſpiſed them : bj 
which Exorciſms though they could not, ( oY often 
tried,)diſpoſſeſſe her; yer becauſethe ſuppoſed Devil ſhey. 
ed himſelf yery impatient at the hearing of them , they 
thought that conviction Sing Hs more could be done; 
which certainly would haye been the end, if things had 
been carried with more moderation. But the whole City 
being (o divided about it, that a dangerous m——_ was dat- 
ly expected, and 3 worſe conſequent upon that feared ; fg 
that the King and his Councel were glad to interpoſe with 
all their power, and all little enough to prevent it: thecon, 
clufion was, that Martha was tound to be a mere coun- 
rerfeit. Yer herein the Pope muſt haye his due commens 
dation. Forto Rome ſhe was had by no mean perſons,that 
intended notable feats with her, and perchance no lefle ( {6 
much was feared at leaſt ; and a lefle thing hath donett, 
we know, in ſome Kingdomes :) then the ſubverſion of 4 
whole Kingdome. But the Popes impartiall carriagein 
the buſineſle brake the neck of the plot, for which ſome of 
the Chief contriyers,though they eſcaped the juſtice of men, 
yet {oon incurred the 5k yengeance of God, and an” 
ſhame and yexation of (pirit came to a ſpeedy death. But 
before things came to this light, whileſt the Phyſicians at 
Paris were diyided about it into Parties ; one Aoreſca 
did ſet out a book abour it, by which he did endeayourto 
proyerthat ſhe was a counterfeit, & among other things did 


very particularly infift upon that point of the Needles, 


ſhewing that it was not without either preſident in Hiſtory, 
( by theexample of the Lacedemonian boys ;) or without 
grounds of poſſibility in nature ; by unfolding the nat 


tenſe, wich many curious obſeryations uponiit.' I neyer ſaw, 
hus the book. what 1 hayeof it, I have 


'Thuanus, .Hip, : 
FeenPy ek it out of Thuanw, that faithful and 


\ 
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foble Hiftorian, where alſo the whole iory is more parti- 
larly to be found. Bur for that parcicularof the Larede- 
monians, 1 bave had accafion to treat of it, and of divers 
other examples of the- ſame kind, in another place ; from 
which I chink ſo much may very probably be inferred,chat 
where the will is obſtinately. bent, ( ro which kind of 


* ce more be- 


* obſFinary, beſides the adyantage of a na» 
tural remper in ſome, long uſe is much a- 
yailable ; ) che ſenſe, if not altogether ta- 
ken away » yet is nothing near 1o great, 
vor ſo ſharp), AS it is in others, wheteno ſuch 
preparation is made; 2 
| However, inthe order that I propoſe unto my ſelf, we 
ate not yet cometo that : we ſhall haye another place for 
it-aſterwards. In the mean time Irequire no more here, 
but that intent Contemplacion may Rop the influence, and 
{ hinder the operation of ſome one tenſe, Whois it al» 
molt, eſpecially if,naturally,in proſecutions ſad and ſerious, 
that hath not madetrial of it in himſelf ? As for the ſenſe 
of Feeling, Eraſmies ( whoſe credit, 1 belieye, will hold 
with molt for a greater matter, ) ſpeaketh of himſelf: 


nw  Eraſ.Ad.Chil, 


Et ipſe ſum expertne in cratiats dowt 


 a#t calculi, multo leviorem reddi doleris 4. Cent. s. 


ſenſwm, {; poſſis animum in aliquam copita- 
_ Lago Imendert. Might =, 4a Epicurns of 
himſelf, he tells us very ſtrange things of his Patience, ſhall 
I fiy ? or unſenſibleneſle in greatelt extremity of bodily 
pains. He would make us believe,that he was at the height 
of his Contetyplation, when his Diſeaſe was come to its 
height. Were it another, that had more credit with me then 
Epicars, 1 ſhould belieye that the intention of his Con- 
tetmplation, -( as in E7aſnmas his caſe ) might rake off the 


tdpe of his pains 2 Bur Cicers 1o 
tath well hot it with rev gigs. fo 
him eacher ; whether ir were poſſible char '®* 


@ mak 
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a man of ſuch principles, could afford an example of fuh 
patience : to whoſe judgement and determination in thi 
particular, ( though I make a great difference between ya, 
tience, as a yerwwe, and ſuch reſolution and obſtinacy, 
which the moſt wicked, yea moſt brutiſh are capable of;) 

Ido adſcribe much more, then to Ep:cwrm his teſtim 

concerning himſelf, | 
This concerning a partial depriyation of ſenſe through 
natural cauſes,as ſubject to lefle difficulty,may ſerve: but 
rotal,.commonly called Ec afte,or Trance,as liable to mare 
both oppoſition and difficulty ; ſo ſhall we morelargely 
and punctually infiſt upon it, both by reaſons, and by ex- 
amples, - But before we enter upon it, 1 muſt premit ſome 
cautions, te prevent offence upon miſtake. 
| Firſt, whereas by our inſcription or indication at the 
beginning, we profeſſe to treatin this Chapter of (ones, 
plative bileſephical Emthuſftaſme ; by ova" eh wedo 
no intend ſuch as is proper to contemplative Philoſophers 
only ; of which kind ſomewhat hath already, and much 
more remaineth in the concluſion of all to be ſpoken : but 
all kind of Emthaſiaſme haying any dependance from the 
inteution, Or contemplation of the mind ; which becauſe 
moſt pogerurts Philoſophers,is therefore defigned,by that 
natne ; though incideptal unto ſome, who neyer had to do 
withany, np chen natural unto all, that are naturally 
rational, ) Philoſophy. 1f this do not fatisfie, I defire that 
my.geaeral title, Of Enthuſraſme proceeding from natural 
cauſes, &c. may be remembred : beyond which nor, toexr 
curre, but where 1 giye an account in ſome petty digrefſion, 
1s:my chiefelt care. | | 
Secondly, whilſt we endeayour to.reduce diyers ecliar 
fies tonatiural cauſes,the ignorance of which cauſes we ſhall 
ſhey to haye beenthe cauſe of many evils ; we would-not 
be ſuſpeRed by any, to queſtion the:truth 'and realiry.of ſus 
pernatliral? not only of fuch, far which having the aucho: 
W2z | rity | 


en PREIGE ——ug 


rity of the Holy Scriptures, no man can denie or queſtion = 
them,except he firſt deny or queſtion the truth and reality 
of theſe as divine ; but alſo of many others, which either 
good, though not infallible authority, or ſound reaſon, 
upon due examination of circumſtances, hath commended 
unto us for ſuch. Except a man will argue, becauſe we do 
not belieye all dreams that are-dreamed by all manner of 
people in any part of the world, ( which ſome haye main- 
rained, ) to be prophetical, that therefore none are from 
God : or, . becauſe precious ſtones may be counterfeited, (o 
that the moſt _— (* as is noted MAES 2M 
by ſome, ) may ſometimes be decei- * See Abrah. Ecehel. 
Hy RT OM is no ſuch thing fo I, 
in the world as true Sapphires,or Di- Net Þor wy "p 
amonds, 

Thirdly and laftly, when in matter of diſeaſes, we op- 
poſe natural cauſes to ſupernacural, whether divine or dia= 
bolical ; as we do not exclude the general will of: God, 
without which nothing can be ; ſo neither the general-mi»- 
riſterie and interyention of the Deyil, who, for ought-I 
know, may haye a hand in all, or moſt diſeaſes, to which 
mortal man ( through fin.) is naturally liable. But whe- 
ther itbe ſo or no, and by what kind of operation, isa ſpe» 
(uation not proper to us here. No man doth fin, bur he 
is poſleſt in ſome degree # it is good Diyinity : and beſt 
Philoſophers have maintained, that there was no vice, but. 
Was the fruit of madnefe; and I belieye that roo to be 
good Philoſophy ; eſpecially fince I have Hippocrates too: 
lis authority ' it. However, we make a difference be- 


tween perſonal immediate poſſeſſion, or operation, which 


we oppoſe to natural cauſes ; and that general. concur-- 
rence, er igteryention of the Devil, which may be poſed 
in all that is evil, whether in a moral or natural ſenſe. So: 
much to preyent miſtakes. Now we 


Not to infift upan the ſeycral acceptions of thewaord 
| ; | ecſtaſfi n 
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ecſtafis, which are not to our purpoſe; I ſhall only of 


chat it is uſed by ancieyr Greek Phyſicians and others, ing | 


much different from the now common ule and notion, Ay 
uſed by ancient Authors, it doth importa diſtraQion of thy 
ſcaſes, a violent alienation of the mind, nay, violent, hy 
not fixed or ſertled, madnefle ; by which onely it doth dif, 
fer from it» Such diſtraction of the ſenſes, and ſuch alis 
nation of mind, as may be ſcen.in ſome paſſionate mening 
fic of Anger. As we read * of one of the 
Berger” Kings of England, a Prince otherwile of 
»(d.1163.S 21, aj 6 ] 

excellent parts,and in his ordioary conver- 
(ation. very meek ; bur in his anger ſo furious,that he would 
not onely fling and tear whatſocyer was ia his way,as mas 
ny others ; bur firupon the ground, pick ſtraws, and doo 
ther ſuch aQts of a perfeR Bed/am. As therefore of Atv 
ger it hath been ſaid anciently, that Ira furor brevis eft+ 
iodol find $y@gray inthe Author of the*0 gu, or Phyſica 
Defowrions, ( fuppoled by niany tobe Galen's, ) defined, 
bar xahroew werkey. However, that the word is alwaies fy 
taken by encient Heathens for a violent DiſtraRion, is 
morethen 1 can ay. For where Ariſtotle, in Do Diviy. 


*Bzron.iom.12:. 


tions from pavral PR ( of Which in the former Chis 
| peer, ) gives a reaſon why + (ome tharfill 
Ty, 4 Fa ; into Ectiahies de prophetic ; to wit, becapl 
| for aig cheir ſenles being diſcharged from thei 
- £5; - own proper opgations, they are the matt 


incerpreted by ſome Letie 


4 
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por iw/ampra upon his former poſition of uaſcofible emans» | 


oexternal imprefſions : I da notee how he coll 
mean'ie of any fuch extaſie, where there is a violence difirs» | 
ion, ſuch as was in the Pythie,and ocher,whether qaen'df 
women, by whom Qracles anciently were iſſued ; ap;he'ls 
Commentators; nekther was; | 


fo agreeable 0 tis abjeR, of dwwinerios by dove! | 


teeat. of alienation of mind incidearal unto men petit 
anking: ox er proper nd periney, 1lay nh 
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'| of Ecſtaſies, as the word is now taken commonly ; which 
'Þ have great affinity with 'Sleep, though from cauſes yery 
jerents 

” take notice of it the rather, to vyindicate a plage of 
Scripture from a wrong interpretation,at which many gadly 
mea being ſcandalized, ſome haye {tudied evaſions, for 
which their good will hath beea commended by others, 
more then their good luck,or judgement.Itis Mark 3.21, 
where the Greek ,Yas39y 3B In iZign, is tranſlated in our Ex+ 
ghſþ, For they [aid ; be is beſides bimſelf, Neitheris itin 
the yulgar Latin better : rather worſe, The Syriach , 
brful What interprerations, or evaſions rather haye 
been deviſed, may befound in Maldonar and others, The 
Arabrch tranſlation of all others, hath been thought by 
many learned men to have lighted upon the right ſenſe. 
For which allo it hath found great commendations among 
Tranſlations. It interprets the word 4Zjarrt> OT Jacivae 
Rather, not of wadneſſe, bur of famting : which as it ismolt 
rto the Story, fo not improper to the word, For 
5h appears by the ninth verle, that Chriſt bimſelf 
3s man , feared that he ſhould ſuffer by exceſſive 
throng : and by verſe 20. that they had not time 710 e47. 
Aod what more likely io a. hot Countrey tocauſe fainting, 
then a great crowd, and an empty fiomach? And belides, 
ttatit was ordinary enough in thoſe Councreys tor people 
whea they - travailed falting, to faint ( Suez, uſed: of 
| rances and ecſtafies ſometimes, ) by the way, may;pro» 
| fably be gathered by <Afarih, 15. 32. except we ſhall 
- | <nceit with ſome, that the people there ſpoken of had heen 
| Sree dayes without eating : ( enough tocauſe faintnefſe in 
| uy pacr wr as of it (elf : NI RIEns ne 
{AR It dec nece conſequence ( ſuch as 
| muſt COTE to rocles Me the words 
| *the Tex: bur chis cather, ( as by learned ſaldonge is 
*| *llobſerved, ) that having becathree i . with 
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Chriſt; and ſpent what ſmall proviſion they had broy %| 
with them, o could procure in that place, they mufthay | 
gone away faſting ; which, unto them eſpecially thathy 
'far togo, ( which therefore as a conſiderable circumflang 
1s well ſupplied by S. Mark, ch.8. v.3.for divers of thig 
came from far: ) would haye been of dangerous con 
quence. And as forthe word Eigyw, from whence the 
\ word ecſtaſ#s is taken ; if ecffafss be commonly taken (4 
at this day, ) for a Trance, and was fo ancieatly too; | 
pray what 1s the difference berween a Trance, and a fling: 
ing or ſwooning,otherwiſe called aqm3vule,or deliquinmg: 
ſyncope? 1 do not ſay that there 15 no difterence : buttha 
chere is ſo much affinity, that the words may probably he 
confounded ſometimes, as divers are upon lefſe. I omit 
what is added by Greriues, and ſome others. 1 ſhould hay 
thought that lefſe would haye ſerved, to haye perſwaded 
chem that are not very contentious. But I will judge no 
man, 1 wiſh heartily that that Tranſlation were correted 
in all Bibles. I would not have it belieyed, Gnce there 
is no need, that Chriſts kindred did belieye, or ſuſpe# 
at any time, that he was ecſtatical, They might, 1 
know, believe it, or make as though they beheyed't, 
and yet upon no real ground. But why ſhould" we 
give ground to any man (in theſe Anabapriſtical. times 
eſpecially , ) to diſpure ir, where the Scripture doth 
not ? If it be objected that the word Jxcirar is not found 
in this ſenſe elſewhere, in the Old or New Teſtament; 
the weakneſle of this objeRtion may appear,if it be cemen | 
bred, as by divers upon ſeveral occafions is obſerved, that 
_ even-in the New Teltament ( not to ſpeak of other anditit 
Authors and writers of all kind : ) there be divers wot 
found, which in ſome one place,and but one, are takenjatl# 
_ lo commonly expounded, in a very different ſenſe frontl 
mere known and uſual, We could ſhew divers exap 
it need were, - 2572 0.372008 
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| tentiis ſenſitrvis, & aliquando etiam intelleftnalibus, &C. 
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As for thoſe words, jay xpu]jou durlp* I Wonder 


any wan ſhould find ground of anargument upon an Hcy 


5#{ative, and not a Geyithve, here uſed : 'whereas iris well 
known , that the conſtruRion is promiſcuous enough : 
whereof we have ag example, Mark 7. 3. and Hebr, 4. 
14. xp«]fou my Teghoy, in the one ; xpeſion This 6440* 
yag,inthe other 22s by learned men hath been obſerved. 
The words therefore will afford either:bur I make noereat 
matter of it, whether we tranſlate,they went ont to hold bing 
#7; or, they went out to lay hold on hins. They thatare in a 
ſwoon,or ready to drop down through faintnefle;had need 
both of outward and inward ſupport: to either of which the 
word zpe767y is very proper- But again 2 Kings, chap. 4. 
1.8, we haye this yery phraſe and conftruRtion 2 $ ixpdry* 
ov duTiy garyeiv agroriand ſhe laid hold on him to eat bread. 
There, El: refilted, till the woman uſed ſome kind of 
force to make him eat : here, the preſſing multitude ( verſe 
20,)hindred;ſome force muſt be uſed,to get him out of it, 
that he might be ar liberty to cat.It is not improbable : bur 
peither isit necefſary that-we ſhould fly to this. I have been 
the longer upon Tbocdnk of the conſequence, as I appre= 
hended it ; and that T thought this a very proper place. 
Scaliger's definition of an Ecftaſie, as we take it com- 
monly, allowed by Sennertms, is ; Drivatio officiorum a= 
mme ſentientis, moventis & intelligentis, yery different 
from the true ſupernatural and diyine , properly called 
greys Which they define ; Anime abſtrattionem 4 po- 


Such ecſtaſces.( defined by Scalzger ) to be incidentall to 
batural diteaſes of the bodie, as Epilepfies and the like, is 
generally oranted by all Phyſicians. As this alſo: That they 
ae commonly accompanied (in the fit) with ſtrange ſights 
ad viſions:ſometimes, without any further effe&;which,for 
: bur ſometimes 
me impreſſions in the OI haye their operation 


tnCtions fake, we may call ordinery 
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out of the fitzlo that the partie, after he is come to himlelfy, 


that what before was the lymprome of a more general d\ 


/al ins ; which An ecſtaſics of the ſpirit happens ws: , 
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gain, as to his ſenſes and other natural functions, yet is fu 
perſwaded that his yifions which he had in the fit, were ag 
the natural effe&s of a bodily diſcaſe,bur true and real, 
which impreſſions,if frong and fixed,as in ſome, the pary 
becomes often ſubje unto relapſes into ecliaſies,or ecliaty 


cal fits; though the original caule,che epilepſie,or whateyy 


it was,be either cured,or for the preſent,at leaft,remoyed:$ 


feper,becomesnow the proper diſtemper ofthe brain:whih 
kind we ſhall call,as well we may,extrraordinary eeftaſun, 
Befides,a man through mere melancholy may become ec 
tical;and without any direR ecſtafic,yer liable to the effeds 
of it, ecltatical impreſſions, and illufions in the brain, And 
Phy ficians and Philoſophers obſerye, that there is a double 


Melancholy : the one that proceeds originally from geherd 


diſeaſes; (vitto corports;)the other, v:ti0 ſolins aninvs, ut ſit 
in its quit ex nimiadevotione,ſtudio,ant amore melanchalic 
evadnnt, to uſe learned Fyenm his words, Now whethe 
with ecftaſies,or without them z as many asare ſubjeR to 
- viſions, whether internal or * external, pio- 
- "qa K * ceeding frum natural cauſes, with a realapy 
the beginning, PreÞEhion of certainty 8 reality,where thee 
' 15 noreal ground for either,bur mere image 

nation; ſo many we take into the number of ecſtatical mey- 
But 1 will come now to particular examples, by which 

all that I haye faid will better be underſtood, I will by 
Tertal. de 4. B12 With an example our of Tertwllias 
nine, 6.0, There is a fifter with ms, faith he ( that d 
Fe in that particular Church and Congregit®'Þ þ, 
on which he uſed,whether at Carthage, his own Coun ; Q 
or :atherat Rome, where he was made prieſt, lived WJ jy 
Wrote a long time, till his errors drove him out of it: ®fts 
this day, which hath obteined the gift, (or grace) of re 6 of 
"Ts 
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the Church,at the ordinary time of divine Servite. She doth 
(i her fits ) converſe with Angels : ſometimes with the 
Lord himſelf. She doth both hear and ſee things ſecret and 
wi ical: beholds the hearts of ſome :( or,diſcovers the ſe- 
erets of ſome 88715 hearts:)& oth ſome ERYes alſo Kpon [ome 
that come to her. Now according as either Scripteres are 
rad,or Pſalms ſung, or Exhortations made, or Prayers nt- 
tered ; ſo do different viſions offer themſelves unto her, Is 
bapened at a time, that I bad diſcourſed of the ſoul when 
this our ſiſter was in the ſpirit, After publick, Service, ths 
people being deſmiſſed,when ſhe is wont to relate nnto mr what 

ſe hath ſeen; ( for an acconnt of it is diligently kept, and 
| ryiſtred, that proof may be made upon occaſion: ) Among 
4 things, ſaid ſhe, the ſubſtance of a Soul was hewid 
antome, and it ſcemed unto me like @ ſpirit; &c. 
Here we muſt obſerye, that when T er:t#l/;zan wrote this, 
| be lived yet in the communion of 'the Catholick Church : 
'| andchat this particular Congregation he ſpeaks of,is meant 
| of arepured Catholick and orthodox Congregation. It is 
' | tne he became a ontawft afterwards ; or was accounts 
| & fo at leaft: though in yery deed, he neyer was of his 
| Congregation or belief, generally ; bur in matter of private 
* |} ryclations only ; which he maintained ('thongh not thoſs 
* | which Moran boaſted of, ) very feryently : and forit 
1 being more roughly then diſcreetly ( as S» Ferom judged) 
, falr with by tome at Rome, he left them, and ſet up a 
#, 


Congregation of his own, which were called Tertalls 
i fe: as S. Auguſtine in his book Of Hereticks doth de- 
þ dare, Neither was he queſtioned about private Reye- 
4. inions, untill Mona an Arch-yillain, with histwo 
Ny Qeans that he carried' about with him as Prophereſſes, 
I givenſo much offence. He was not accounted ari Here- 
{tor his opinion here maintained in this book De Anima, 
maj che Corport of the Soul,in that ſenſe he maintained irs 
[sdy'S. "ruſt in more then place is largely _—_ 
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What made ſolearned a man otherwiſe , to adſcribe { 
much to priyate.reyelations, was cettainly an exceſſe of 
Zeal, which he ſhews in all his works , ignorance of 
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oatural cauſes, and the opinion he had of the holineſſeagd 
finceritie ( true enough in ſome perchance, as ſhall by 
ſhewed afterwards : ) of ſome of them, known unto him, 
that had ſuch yifions, which were taken for divine reyelath 
ons. We muſtalſo, if we will judge of this example right 
ly,diſtinguifh berween that which Terex/;an upon his own 
certain knowledge, which no man probably can doult a 
queſtion , doth witneſle z -to wit, that ſuch a filter thee 
was, Which had range raptures or trances, a thing ſo pub- 
lickly done, and fo often, yea allowed of in a Catholic 
Church: and that which he writeth upon the credit of 0 
thers : as that ſhe diſcloſed ſome ſecrets, or did ſome 
ſtrange cures which no man is bound to belicye,thoughit 
might be granted that ſomewhat, either calually, or bythe 
»wer of the phanfie,(as afterwards will be ſhewed,)might 
appen in that kind, without any miracle. Jt is ordinary: 
when anything that is accounted firange, doth happen,and 
1s become the-ubje of publick diſcourſe and inquiſition 
there will be ſome found that will adde unto it, to makeit 
more wonderfull, though they have no other end in it bit 
to pleaſe their humour ; moſt men naturally, and morewe 
men, being pleaſed with nothing more( it is a commonob- 
ſeryation in beſt Hiſtoriographers, ) then with the reportol 
ſtrange things, whether falſe or true. Now for the edts 
fies and vifions of this Soror in Tertallian ; 1 am cleath 
of opinion, and perchance my reader will be, by that time 
he hath done with this Chapter, thatit was nothingeF}. 
but an effe of deyour melancholy :; but not withoue tht} 
concurrence perchance of a natural diſpoſition ; as aftol 
phanſie , tender brain ; yea and ſome caſual contra] 
diſpoſition ( or indiſpoſition ) of the body too, perchang? 
eſpecially it tt were an ancient maid, as that maids repoit 
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 Raderis the Jeſuire,in his iridarinm S anttoruns ex Me- 
e55 Gree. &c.'o Avg. Findelic. 1607. fitltpart, ortome, 
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of Enbuſiaſme. 69 
ed by ſome to have been, (' virgo verula, in Thuanns,) by 
whom learned Poſte//us was infatuated in his old age. 
However, that it was an effect of melancholy, was the opi- 
nion of Franc. Janiu,an orthodox Divine of high account 
among Proteſtants, Furt autem hoc(in his Annotations up» 
on Tertulliaw) phantaſma laborantis melancholia, non in- 
dita « ceelis revelatio.] muſt alſo warn the Reader before T 

d, that wherein I differ from Barons GH 
win thoſe things I have written of Tereul- - ITO: 3: 

. 0 . 7 3 q 4 1,70,09 
han upon this occaſion, as I do in ſome, I 1,95, >. &c, 
do it not altogether upon mine own. judge=- I 
ment, ( though chiefly grounded upon S. Ferom, and S. 
Auguſtine ; ) but haye alſo the fame Frane. Janine his 
authority to oppole againſt Baronixe, and ſome others. 
But this is not a place todiſpute it : let this warning ſerye- 
Tam much deceived, if that fam'd Galinduchs in Mans 
ritizz the Emiperour his time, was not ſuch another as this 
of Tertullian. Strange things have been written of her. 
No part of e/Eſops Fables, had it been written for an Hi- 
flory, can ſeem fo firange. Bur neither indeed do thoſe 
that write of her agree among themſelyes ; nay,manifeſtly 
contradi&t one another. Nicephorwdothexceed all, even 
the Greek :Menologies, in his relation; Simocata, more 
modeſt ; Ewagrims, very ſhort : butall agree, ( che laft 
excepted, who doth only mention her, ) in her ecſtaſies : 
which I believe might be true enough, and that in her fits 
ſhe might ſee ſuch ſtrange things of heayen and hell; as is 
uſual unto moſt in thoſe firs. The Reader, if he be ſo curi- 


Ly 


ous, may find themthat T haye named, put together by 


P-264.&c,One obſeryation'only I ſhall make upon ſome 


| words of Nicephorus,which' perchance were raken,part of 


them at leaſt;our of ſometruer relation: Hec ſave cwns gra- 
take the words Fr: f 
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fiad them.in Raderis ; ) wrbes circuibats angels duce 
rediente, neque quicquam medicine doloribus adhibuiz 
Thee be the words ) watimis tantum thermarum lay 
uſa: From which words we may yery probably colle 
that ſhe was much troubled wich melancholy ; ſince th 
not only dulcis aque belnea tepida are commended 
phyſicians againſt rzaviam,uterinam melancholiam, (pig 
perto women ; ) bur the acidule and therme, in all hype: 
chondriacaldiftempers : though Sexzer:ms indeed doth og 
hold the external ule of the theywe ſo proper, if the difleys 
pered be lean and exhauſted, (as commonly they are, ) a 
the interna], | | 
Mapy ſuch we might find perchance in the lives of y- 
puted Saints : but I will infft in ſuch eſpecially, where 
there is more certainty, and will be lefle offence, 1 
About the year of the Lord 1581. in Gerwasy, a 4 
place calied A/denburghb,it happened that a Bakergthe gue 
fer of a very untoward Boy, ſome great provocation 
Baca Jp great provo 
fell upon him with his fiſts, without mercy ; upon his bead 
Elpecialy 3 ſo thatche Boy fell ſick upan it of an Epileples 
w e had divers terrible fits, and was twelve gays 
ſpeechleſle, Yet after a while thoſe fits abated, and by des 
es vaniſhed quite away. But thea infead of them, by 
Ell taco ecſtafies, 11 which he would continue two, thts 
four hours, wi 
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» | Chap» 3- of Enthufraſme. 17 
yealy Father, having been carried thither by Angels, and 
aced in a moſt pleaſant green, where he had enjoyed ex- 
effive happinefle, and had feen things that he could nor 
fſe;&c. The fame Boy when he foreſaw his fit coming 
upon him, he would fay, that now the Angels were ready 
tocarry him away, There were diyers relations made of 
him at that time : but that which I have here, I haye it from 
Joh. Coboldre, a DoQtor of Phyfick' of the ſame Town : 
Divers Epiſtles of whom, both'of his judgement,and of the 
iculars in point of relation, are to be ſeen in a book inti- 
wled Hifforia admiranda & prodigieſa Apollonia Schriere 
&c. containing ſeveral relations concerning certain perſons, 
maids eſpecially,in ſeveral ages and places, but of lace years 
&inGermany chiefly;which after diligent obſeryation made 
by learned Divines and Phyſicians,and long cuſtody in the 
hands, or by the appointment of Magiſtrates, have” been 
known, & approved toliyedivers years without either eat- 
ns or drinking; ſet our by one Paxl.Lentulme,a DoQor of 
Phyfick, printed Berne Helvetiorz,an,do,1604.Thuanus 
j alſo in his Hiſtory, hath moſt of them, with ſome notable 
particulars, not found in this ColleRion : not to mention 
Phyſicians, as Sennertw, Quereetanue, and others, who - 
write of the ſame, Bur to return to the Boy : That learned 
DoRor his opinion there is, that they were ſpmptomara 
Worbi melanchelici, occafioned by the Epilepfie. For that 
ſis natural to thoſe that have been epileprical, to fall into 
melancholy, beſides his own experience, he proves out of 
Hippocrates. But becauſe this Boy beſides his viſions, was 
allo reported, and believed commonly, to prophefie many 
things: the Door doth acknowledge himſelf poſed in 
that, and profeſſeth todoubt, that beſides Nature, there 
might be ſome operation of the Devil concurring. Where- 
i neyerthelefſe he ſeemerh afterwards to hayealtered. his 
Opinion, and-to adſcribe all partly to Nacure, ( Ecliafies 
and Viſions, and partly Propheſies,) to Art and Im- 
| F 4 poſture: 
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72 
poſture : not only becauſe the Boy had alwaies'beeny 
arrant Rogue, ( for his age, ) and very ſubtle and cunning 
bur alſo becauſe when he was remoyed to another ha 
and more carefully watched, his prophefies did vaniſh ;yg 
and his ecſtafies too, ( after a while ) as he ſeemeth toip 
rimate, 
In the ſame book there is another relation of an ecfiays 
call Maid in Friburg (in Miſnia ; for there is another Fr 
burg in Helwetia, and a third too, elſewhere ; ) withthe 
judgement of Paulus Eberns,a Lutheran Divine, a manof 
-great fame in.thoſe dayes. It doth not appear that thi 
maid had any diſcoverable epilephie at all, but began atthe 
yery firſt with ecftafies and vifions. After her fits, ſhe 
was ful of religious diſcourſe,moR in the nature of Sermong 
-and godly Exhortations 2 ſo that ſhe was generally appte 
-hended to be inſpired, and her ſpeeches were prom - 
print, underthe name of divine Propheſfies and Warnings, 
Paulus Eberws was much againſt ic; and though he durlt 
not, againſt the publick yoice, 'afirm that there was no* 
thing of Gods ſpiritin all that ſhe ſaid; yet in effeQ; it 
doth plainly enough declare his judgement co be, that the 
maid did /aborare epilepſra,&c. that her ecliafies were epy 
leptical firs, but of a more gentle and remiſs kind of Ele 
bh then is ordinaryzand as for her godly ſpeeches,that tk 
' were the effects of” a godly education, frequent hag 
'the Word, intent and affiduous meditation, and the likt 
'whichit ſeems, upon diligent enquirie, he had found to 
- her caſe. This happened inthe year of the Lord x 560" 
' Before 1 proceed further, I will here ipſert ſomewnay 
that happened among us here yery lately. In Septemtit 
laſt, on: thefitteenth day, there was 2 Court kept, at's 
-place called Boſavs , not aboye. one mile or: two from 
-Chicheſter .ip Suſſex © where a worthy Gentleman, 
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Chap. 3» of Enthuſiaſme. 73 
and vertwows mind, whereof my ſelf have had ſome expe- 
ence, doth deſerve :) GEORGE BERRXLET. I 
ned'to be there : and ſaw there, before I went away, 
and ſpake with him, one John Carpenter, ofthe ſame pa- 
iſh and tything,where I now dwell: and write, between a 
Yeoman and a Labourer. I obſeryed no alteratian at all in 
the man,having had in the Sommer moneths often occaſion 
to ſpeak with him, about ſome commodities which he ſold, 
and I wanted, for winter proviſion. The very next day in 
the morning a daughter of his was at my door ; though 
fot to ſpeak with me, but with fome others in the houle. 
| happened to open her the door, and oblerying by her eyes 
and ſpeech, that ſhe was troubled , I inquired and under- 
ſtood by her, that ſhe was ſent to procure ſome body to.go 
to the Miniſter of the Pariſh ; her father ( ſhe ſaid ).not 
being ſick bodily, bur talking very ftrangely of ſtrange 
things that he had ſeen, ſo that they could not tell what to 
make of it, After that the maid had done her errand,& was 
gone; although I have been yery carefull ever fince I came 
hither,not tro meddle with any buſineſſes of the Pariſh ; hut 
eſpecially. not with any thing that belongeth to a ſpiritual 
charge, wherein I know how much it concerned my peace 
andquietneſſe notto intermeddle:; yer partl hack be- 
cule the Miniſter lived in another Pariſh, at ſomedi- 
ſtance:)& partly curiofity,led metowardsthe houſe. When 
Iwas come near, before | would gofurther, I ſent one of 
purpole to know wha were there, and whether my coming 
would be well takeri, Whereupon ſome coming out to me, 
and deſiring me, I went with them, and found rhe man 
Þ 21ow room walking. I obſeryed nothing, noteven the, 
tither in his eyes; or yoice, or motion, either ſoquick, or ſo 
loud.that ſeemed extraordinary, Afﬀoon as I wascome ia, 
aker ſome expreſſions. of his good acceptation of my pre- 
od fence, he began a relation of viſions /and a a ro this 

| #8: That in the night, God bad caken him undex..che 
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74 | A Treatiſe Chap, y; 
arm,( wherein he was yery puncualin all the particular) 
and firſt had life him to heaven,where he had ſeen the joy 
of Paradiſe, the glory of God, &c. then carried himtyg 
hell, where he had teen ſuch and ſuch Ring » He was vey 
plentifull of diſcourſe to that purpote : but my mind way 
ſo inten: upon the general, that I did not much heed pant, 
culars : neither indeed did I chenthink that 1 ſhould eyg 
haye this occaſion, to remember any thing that he had aid 
And it is obſeryable,that eyen the night before, by his rely 
tion to his wife and children in the morning, he had had ty 
ſame phanſies, or yery like. He expreſſed much ſenſed | 
his former errours of his life, and as much, joy that God 
had been fo gracious unto him ; not for himſelf only, bat 
for others alto ; not doubting but many thonſagds ( tha 
very words he uſed, ) would be converted unto God'by 
his miniſtery and reyelations. This he ſpake ſo zealouſly 
that he fell upon his knees in the middle of the room,togi 
God thanks,bur roſe again very foon of his own accord; 1 
commended his zeal and good intentions for others | 
tulaced unto | him the good uſe that he had made <6 | 
had happened unto him for the comfort of his own ſoulj 
But when Iendeayoured, as gently as I could,to make ith 
underſtand that he was in ſome diftemper of' body, wild 
would require ſome help ; he had not patience to halt 
me ; wondred at my incredulity,if I miſtruſted the cechl 
his relations, or the power of God ; and began by depi# |. 
to be ſo hot and earneſt, that I judged it alrogerher imp 
tinent to reaſon with him any longer. And becauſe T kit | 


the' man was no contemplative man , by his profefſid 
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nor obſeryed fo zealous in point of religion, aboye oth 
in his life, that this could probably happen unto hin 
which caſe, though his melancholy would haye been ms 1 
neurable, yer his life in lefle danger: ) through 8 
contemplativenelancholy : 1 concluded wich my ſelf, un 
k yas 5n eſe of ſome great bodily diſtemper, wi 
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would in time ſhew it ſel, To that purpoſe I ſpake with 
kis wife by her ſelf, ( out of his mr 1 mean, EP 

Fon of ſome others,) and earnelily adyiſed her ſpecdi- 


to repair to ſome Phyfician : for that her husband, I 
ht, though lictle iga of it yet, would be yery fick ; 
andthat I feared he would before long be yery outragious, 
and would want good keeping, both for his own,and their 
fafery that ſhould be about him. This is all che Gght I 
had of the man fince his diſtemper, whileſt he was yet to 
he ſeen, Only the next day I met his wife in the ſtreet ca- 
fually, very fad : and was again yery earneſt with her,thar 
ſhe would do ſomewhat ſpeedily, and loſe notime. Whacr 
ſhe did, or any others that had co do with him, I cannor 
pen account. It was reported, that they had given him 
lane firong water, to comfort his heart and firen his 
drain : bur I haye heard it denied. Oa the third day, be- 
Ing 2 Sunday, or Lords day, a woman wes ſeat for, which 
was reported to haye good skill, and to hayedone ſome 
ares upon ſome, committed unto her in the like caſe. She 
would ſpeedily have let him bloud,as I have heard;(for by 
thus he was growa yery outragiousand violeat,) and plyed 
lic with other things which ſhe judged proper to his caſe, 
wallay his heat,procuce ſleep,&c. But ſome of the good 
women of the Pariſh, that were there met together,( ofthe 
kferior ſort, ) had, according to their learning and wiſ- 
tome, concluded among themſelyeg,that the poor man was 
« Ou and canſequently, that if the woman did takeupon 
x | #1 to drive out Devils, ſhe muſt be a witch; thaz the 
6 | Pali not loſe a ſoul (Q. wiſdames !_) to faye a body, Cere 
$1 99.3 is, that the woman was driven out of the houle, 
i £ (Rough ſhe lay in the Pariſh thatnight,) by cheir inſolent 
| 812ge and carriage: and as certain, that the poor mans 
Wing in a high fever, and having ſpent himſelf in ſuch yjar 
of 03 3Rions and ſpeeches, as arc uſral to.men in that caſe; 
{ng rev abr kim bu hoſt mere ipoyl to 
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hold him, and to give him drink as often as he called for, 
died that very night. (5 
But for ignorant people to be bold and confident,andj 
their confidence to deceive themſelyes and others, x1 
' wonder at all, a man had need bur open his eyes, tg 
ſuch ſights atevery door. That which I(not without ſoak 
indignation ſometimes ) haye wondered at, is ; that eq 
learned men, yea men of great fame and credit in th 
world for their parts and performances in other kinds, haje 
in this particular of Ecſtafies and Raptures,been ſoapth 
all ages to be pulled. We had an example before in Th 
twllian, in whom it might ſeem the more wonderfull, b> 
cauſe himſelf had obſerved it of ſome others ( lapledinty 
herefie by it ) before him, and condemned them fort, 
We might find diyers inſtances, with little ſeeking, if new 
were. but of all that T have read or known in that kind,] 
ſhall pitch upon one above the reft, and make ſome obſer 
yations upon it, which may be of ſome uſe. That'ar 
remplative men, wiſe and ſober otherwiſe, ſhould become 
ecſtatical themſelyes, being ſubject to all infirmities ind 
dental to fleſh and bloud, as well as others ; and byther 
authotity(though in that caſe, not to be accounted{ the ſane 
men as before, ) ſhould deceive others of lefle learn 
and judgement, is no firangething : bur that any foe 
wiſe, and learned, whilſt ſober, wile, and learned, ſhow 
at-any time be liable to the- deluſions of ignomi 
and filly people, is nor ſo eafie to. be believed bythe 
that do not know, that all ſciences haye their boli 
and thatitis very poſſible,that a man ſhould excel th 
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though lefle re arded, or known. 1 ſhall be deholdingW | 
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manycother relations, wherein he hath approved-/his dell 
unto'many, But howeyer, there is no ground of 'ſuſpw* 
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BY comes from 2 Jeſuite. Joſephus eAcoſta is the man ; a 


amples, yet raptures and ecliafies in _ becauſe na- 
wrally deyour and contewplatiye, to 

Tſhall ſer down his words at large, partly becauſe of the 
obſeryation I intend upon them, to give the Reader the 
better fatisfation ; and partly becauſe I doubt that the 
hook is not ſo ordinarily known among us. 
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There was ( ſaith Acoſta , ) in this very Jol, Ac 
Kingdome of Peru ( where himſelf was er 7 
once Prepoſutia Generalis,) 4134/1 of great ENG Wo 
efcem in thoſe dayes, 4 learned Divine, p.54.&c. 
and Profeſſor ( or Dottor ) of Divmity. 


mwamer, the Oracle, for hw time, of this other world, 
[ America. ] This man being grown familiar with a cer- 
14in muliercula | or, plain woman, ] which as another Phi- 
lumena, or Maximilla that Montanus carried about ,boaffe 
ed of her ſelf that ſhe was taught by an Angel certaiu great 
witeries ; and would alſo jall, ( or feign it at leaſt ) into 
Irances and raptures, which carried her quite beſides her 
ſelf: he was at laſt ſo bewitched and captivated by her, 
that he did not Flick to referre unto her concerning higheſ# 
tf Points of Divinity; entertam her anſwers,as Oracles ; blaze 
if &*> abroad, as a woman full of revelations, and very dear 
po no God; though in very deed a woman, as of mean for- 
of "we, ſo of as mean 4 capacitie otherwiſe, except it were 


|| the LOW which is moſt likely, becauſe of thoſe ec aſies ; 
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Saaniard by birth : among whom 1 believe, if not ſuch ex- 


frequent enough, 


Joſ, Acoſta, de 


The ſame alſo accounted religious and orthodox : yea in a 


of 's forge lies. This woman then, whether really poſſeſt of 
ber (he atted it with art and CMnning ,Aas ſome learns 


w__ 4 =» "—_— 


f Ferning himſelf. that ſhould comse to paſſe, which his phanſie» 
| S44e Jet greater : be didgertainly the more willingly ap” 


ther he had been before. To be ſhort ;, he came at lay 
that, that he would take upon himſelf to do miracles 


d:d verily think that he did, when in wery deed there way 
ground at all for any ſuch thoxght. For which, and for a, 
tain propoſitions contrary to the Faith, he had receigil 
froms bis Propheteſſe, he wWAs at laſt, by order of the F FI 
of the holy Inquiſition, to the great aſtomſhment of thi 
whole Kingdome,apprehended, ana put in priſon © whereſy 
the ſpace of five years be was heard, tolerated, examing, 
wntil at laſt his incomparable pride and madneſſe was mal 
known unto all men, For whereas he pretended with ally 
fible confidence and pertinacy, that he had « private Ay 
gel, of whom he learned whatſoever he deſired ; yea,thah 
had been intimate with God himſelf, and conferred wih 
him perſonally: he would ntter ſmh fopperies as none woull 
believe could proceed from any that were not ſtark mad 
yet inwery truth, the man was inperfe(t ſenſe, as to ſounds 
neſſe of brain ; as perfeft as 1 my [elf can think my ſelfy # 
this time now writing of him. Very ſadly and ſoberly theys 
fore he would affirm, that he (hould be a King : yea; all 
Fope too ; the eApoſtelical Sea being tranſlated t0 thi 
Parts : as alſo that holineſſe was granted unto bins abit 
all «A ngels, and heavenly hoaſts, and above all Apoſtioit 
Jea that God bad made profer nnto him of hypoit aticalaw 
on, but that he refuſed to accept of it. Moreover, that'W 
was appointed to: be Redeemer of the world, as tow 
tor of efficacy : which (hriſft, he ſaid, had been nofwitit 
rhen to ſufficiency only. That all: Eccleſiaſtical eſtate wil 
tobe abrogated ; and that he would makg new laws, pt 
and eaſie, by whichthe Caclibatus (or reſtraint of Maris 
age ) of Clergie*men (hmld be taken away, mulritnd 
wives allowed, and all neceſſity of confeſſion avoided, "TP 
things, and other things of rhat- nature he would «ffr0# 
A tl ae a. 


_> 
apply himſelf anto her, to be her diſciple, whoſe ghoſtlypy, 
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ol an 1949 Conia be in his right wit $ 
| Is fine 3 after the E barns cn of "ot ft OP110Ns . 
| ſtions,tothe u#mber of a hundred & po heretical 
<| ather heretical all, or at leaff not agre gee wpwards, 
Þ | deftrine of the Church ; as the &Þ the ty - e » the ſound 
Wh i, we were appointed to diſpute with Hou; igh Core 
mi wight reduce him to ſobriety. We were thy , if poſſibly we 
| the Biſhop of Quinto, ehat met before h orc befides 
The man being brought in,didplead bis « f. $65 about it, 
l ber & eloquence of ſpeech,that [ ſtand an ira: that t 
that mere pride ſhould bring 4 man unt wg to this day, 
ldged that his Doftrine, becauſe Fad _ He acknow>- 
cmn/d not be proved but by Seripture ad panne's reaſon, 
fir Seriptsre ; that 's had bond h —_— 
| tefiworres taken from thence, Lo vt atits of ir by 
[| a6, then ever Paul hadproved Jeſus Chriſt + of 
w Meſſias by. eAs for Miracles ; that he , wy be the true 
|| adſogreat, that the Reſurrettion of Chr Cn waxy 
I fy rag _ iracle. For that he had been ps Hh h 
truly, and WAS Yt 4 ;y 
wt - {hm ade Teo gn : phy vres hedge” Fe 
W never a bookjn the Priſon foth ns AY 
w | 4 Laken away from hi 8b fern Sogs his Brevia 
ry of the i Ho the _ , - P — of $ erijewrs 
þ they books, ſo many and ſo {= / w_ "y Pſalms, and 
oP caſed great admiration, But hel PR be by memory 
 (" rfongjary3 oye oaks, apr <4 
bias mat : gorize them,that any that heard 
needs either weep or laugh. But laſtly, | 
" Ft require Miracles, that be on pr Pf we did 
ij term. And this he ſpake as either driver fe fe tried by 
"1 Ly aCCOUNLING WS mad. FP em mad himſelf, 
of we to his knowledge be ſaid oy - by revelation it was 
'd fAuftria WAs Y 4", ———__ —— John 
whe Philip the moſt ſhed by the Turks wpov the Seas * 
dd (hs of his Kingd pavſec King of S pain, had lo moſt 
about 


- 


$o % od T! reatiſe | Che 
about the depoſition of Pope Gregory, and another 1g}, 
choſen in his place. That he told ws theſe things, whayyy 
we had had certain imelligence, becauſe we might be fo. 
that wy could not be known uno himſelf, but by 
diate divine revelation. «All which things, though th, 
were [o falſe that nothing could be more, yet ſtill werg tþ 
affirmed by him, as certainly known unto 9. Buy " 
baving diſputed with him two dayes to no effeft ata 
being led owt with ſome others ( as the faſhion  inSyay) 
10 be made a publick, SpeBtacle ; he ceaſed not to look gf 
to Heaven, expeiting ( as it ſeems the Devil had prom 
bins, ) that fire wonld come to conſume both Inquiſig, 
and Spetators all. But in very deed, no ſuch fire cam 
from above ; but a flame came from below, which ſein 
od upon this pretended King , aud Pope , and Redw 
wer, and new Law-giver , and quickly did reduce hin 
into aſhe So 


In this relation,the firſt thing I ſhall take notice of,whig 
rome ſeemeth yery ſirange, is, that neither AcofFa himld 
nor any of thoſe grave men and Judges by him mentioned 
did ſeem to know, that there is a ſober kind of diſtratha 
or melancholy: not ſuch only wherein the bcain is generalh 
affected toall objeRts equally ; never outragious, notalt 
of reaſon, as it were, to outward appearance ; but alb 
where the diſtemper is confined to ſome one object ot 
ther, the brain being otherwiſe yery ſound and ſober ul 
all other objets and occaſions. I necd not go fo faint) | 
Ariftetle for an inſtance, though to be found in him, ot 
leaſt, in that book that beareth his name, T1&&? 5 Suu] 
dw &xe5p. Which by Horace, . 


Pait band ignobilis Arpis, F 
'L 


is yery elegantly rendered in Latin verſes, We ficed Wh 
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ſo farre, either for an inſtance, or for his authority : 
of there is not any Phyſician,cither ancient or late,that treateth 
of Melancholy, but doth both acknowledge it, and hath 
kyeral examples. . Laxrentivg in his treatile of melancho- 
lick diſeaſes, hath one whole Chapter of examples, where- 
of ſome were of his owne time and knowledge. As thar of 
 4Noble-man,that otherwiſe had his ſenſes yery perfet,and 
' would diſcourſe \ as Lawrentine obleryeth ) of any ſubjeRX 
yery rationally ; but that he was perſwaded that he was 
olafſe ; would keep himſelf Rill in a chair : and though he 
loyed to be viſited, yet was yery much afraid of his friends, 
when chey came to him, leſt they ſhould come too near 
him. And of another, a Poer, yet then alive when he 
wrote, and not yet cured, who was perſwaded that all men 
that came near him, ſmelt of a certain ointnient that had 
been uſed about him in a feyer, to make him ſleep ; which 
he did eyer fince extremely deteſt and abhorre : infomuch 
that na man might ſpeak to him, but at a diſtance ; and if 
any man had touched him, he would caſt away his cloaths, 
and neyer wear chem again, Yet inall other things, faith 
my Author, yery rational, and as good a Poetaseyer, 
Few allo out of divers Authors, hath divers examples in 
bis Treatiſe De viribus imaginationts. Senntyrua treats of 
lib. 1.part.2.c. $. de melancholia in genere : wherein 
Arete, an ancient Phyſician, his words are, /» melay= 
o tholia, in una re aliqua et lapſus ; conſt ante in reliquis 
wy j4icio, He hath a merry example out of Huartre his Ex» 
pj avende Ingen, of one, a noble mans foot-boy in [raly, that 
RF thought himſelf a Monarch. But Lawrentiw, in the fore» 
" tamed Treatiſe and Chapter, profeſſerh to forbear of pur» 
I a luch inftances, becauſe ſo common and obyious. In» 
4 ed, I remember ro have read in eAntony du Verdier his 
4] Divers Ryadings, ewo aothble examples ; the one of an 
dinary ſeryiag-man,thatthought hinnſelf Pope; the other 
2 Groom, that belonged to an /talian Noble-man,who 
| G thought 
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thought himſelf Emperour,and at a certain hour of they} 
would lock. himfelt in a chamber privately, there, ply 
himſelf ina chair of State; ſuchas himſelihad ered yl 
that purpoſe , give anſwers to Embaſladours of ſeyenl 
Nations, make ſpeeches upon divers ſubjeRts,( fome g 
which ſpeeches were taken clancularly, there inlected, Jay 
perform many, other acts co the ſame purpoſe. I my 
in my life time, have known one, ( yer alive for oughe] 
| know, ) who upon apprehenſion of great wrong done ugg 

him by ſome in Authority, fell inco tome hy pochondriag] 
conceits much of that nature.ſober and diſcreet otherwigy 
all his converſationzonly upon that ſubjeR he would beygy 
earneſt ; and if oppoſed, grow fierce. A man might lax 
converſed with him long. enough, before he ſhouldhyy 
diſtoyered any thing ; for he was purpolely yery, releryp 
and except # man had been acquajnted-wikh his caſe byg 
rhers, not apt of himſelf to fall upon t: ſo much cerhiha 

he had of himſelf, notwithſtanding his melancholy. Buy 
knew him-yery, fatmiliarly,. and cherefore can ſpeak. ob hig 
with more confidence;. 1 mentioned Arifforde, avthew} 
ginning; concerfting, Melancholy confined to a partiauth. 
 Obje&., Though I did not think it needfull ro make 
of his inſtance ;. yer thatinſignce. of his puts me in mill 
3 ſtrange caſe,not unworthy.to-be related : of a kind ith 
gical,or poctical Melancholy, that is reported to have 
pered-unto many, together, almoſt to a whole rown, at 
time. Lucian is my Author , a-man otherwiſe natyll 
aft co believe firdnge things : a right lafidel in moſt thagh] 
as-well toall: Natures wonders, as: to ſupernatural and@F ; 
vine. And he tells it in good earneſt,.in a yery fe 
diſcourſe of his,, Of the-conditions of atrue Hiſtary, Mil; 
as beginning of it. Moſt of the cown Abdera(in G sf 
in-ſech a mans reign, as is chereexprefled,. fell into ® Wl 
of-Feyersat one time, Atthe-{eyerith dayy. ſome bleounyh 
ac the noſe, ſonie ſweating'in: theigbodies yery: plentilulſſ 


i 


were quitted of their agues : but became(in a degree)mad- 
diſh ot the age, and were perpetually ating ſome part o 
' a Tragedy. Lucians opinion upon it (if it were hisown, 
and not part of his Hiſtory ; ) is very probable, There 
was an excellent Tragedian in the Town, who had lately 
repreſented a play called Andromede, It was in the very 
middle of Sommer ; and ir happened to be an extraordi- 
nary hot day. So that partly with hearing with great in- 
tention of mind, and thronged belides in their bodies, moſt 
of them probably, at ſuch a concourſe of the whole town, 
itis no. wonder ifhey fell into feyers : and in their feyers, 
(asit is yery naxural, ) what they, had fo lately heard 
with great admiration , occurring to their minds, and ma. 
kin of at ſuch a time, when the ſpirits are quickened by 
the heat of the fever, is moſt natural too, ) great SRC 94 
a; no wonder if the effeRs of that impreſſion continued, 
"} even after the feyer, for a long time : till the winter time, 
'F anda yery great froſt that ha , wiped itaway, T[ 
*$ cdonot warrant the truth of this relation, otherwiſe then as 
$$ Lhaye aid. bur other things of the ſame nature I can, and 
Þ hall impart co the Reader, which will be warranted by 
| good dkbority Which I my ſelf wonder at much more, 
| tadyet TE ſome reaſonsro my ſelf, why I can belieye 


poſ{ible and true. Ir ſeemeth ftrangeunto me, thac 
FF Lis conceited Mclancholy, being nothing elſe but mere 
=$ canceit, ( in-comrmon opinion, ) ſhould have fo real an 04 
T8 pratioaupon the ſenſes, as in ſome caſes it hath. Zaow- 
BY this Luſter , for example, tells of one, that phanſied 
Ty Mto-himſelf chac he was very cold ; bemoned himfelf both 
git and. day, and would haye caſt himſelf into the fire 
8 ny times, had not he been bound with chains to-keep hint 
MJ acc: +. - wang except bis body were burnt, he 
Ug id-ncyer be warm. At lal he was cured  Zacuthas 
cl did. the cure : Yby.an exceffiye artificial heat, which 
Mal bays made arother roar; but made him leap and 
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84 A Treatiſe Chap, 
dance for joy,and intime,acknowledge that he was wary, 
and after that acknowledgement, ſound. Itis not imprgs 
bable that he had felr ſome oreat cold , either waking 
or ſleeping, by which he was much affected, the ſpeciy 
whereof might remain in his memory ; which being bind 
up and quickened by his imagination, might cauſe ſong 
reality of ſenſe. So they, not all, but ſome, as is gs 
ſerved by that Treaſurer of rare Obſervations, Ambroſg 
Parew, (| have met with the obleryation, outof himig 
Semmertus : but long before, when bur a Boy, I remembe 
well that I heard a very learned Phylician, a man of exc 
lent partsin ſome other faculties, Rephael Thoriws,diſcourk 
upon that ſubjeR from his own experience : not upon hi 
own body, Ido not mean ; but upon ſome that had beeg 
his Patients: ) ſome then, 1 ſay, that have had a Foot, & 
a Leg,or any other member cur off, haye complained lay 
after of the yery pains that they ſuftered in rhar very park 
before it was cut off So that. I conceive that theremny 
be ſome reality of ſenſe, where there is no reality of hun; 
except a man may dy alſo without any reality of ſenſe; t} 
being a caſe tried and granted, that ſome men haye ag 
to death by the conceir of death, being [truck only withs 
little wand,or a wet rolgof cloath,when they expeRted 
ſhould have been fruck with a naked ſword. So werea 
of one that phanſied unto himſelf, that he was fo bg 
Fyenus, devi- body, thatno door was wide enought 
rib. imagin, him, He was forced violently, that s, # 
gainſt his will, ( for many are often cured by ſuch expe. 
ments; ) through a deor,wide enough for a greater booſty - 
but he was not cured of his conceit ; but conceiting thatW 
body had been by that violence extremely 4 dan 
bruiſed,complained much of pain,and dyed. I belieye® 
there is more then bare imagination in {uch caſes, to ct 
ſucheffeRs;though imagination be the original cault. # 
che furth+r > GAerarion of this I will leaye to learned FRF 


Edans : fomewhat I will add of mine own experiefice,which 
may contribute ſomewhat to their ſpeculations. When a 
young Scholar in the Uniyerſity,I uſed ſwings often. they 
are preſcribed for health; bur I uſed them as much for plea» 
ſure:and I remember i have read ſomewhere, that Aſclepie 
ades,who preſcribed nothing bur pleaſing remedies,did cure 
many diſeaſes by ſuch jaftarions. I haye dreamed often that 
I was ſwinging;or without ſwings, floating,as 1t werezin the 
ire, I am certain that I haye weF in my {leep that yery 
aſe,or plealingneſle(if Imay o call it,)of the whole body, 
that I did when I was really ſwinging: and I have thought 
aker I was awaked,(a good while after,)that my body was 
the better for it. Again, I haye been in the cold water againſt 
my will ewice,in boats that ſunk to the ground:(whereof in 
duetime, as of ſome other things in point of nature ſtrange, 
If not miraculous, that have happened unto me inmy lite, I 
may perchace give ſome accoiit to the world:)L have dream« 
edthat I was in the water,8 thought I felt cold, but of this 
Icinor ſpeak ſo much,becauſe not often,as of my noQuraal 
imaginary ſwinging or flying, which doth happen yery often. 
I hope the Reader will not be offended with this digre(= 
hon ; which in very deed is no digrefſion ; ſuch diftempers 
ofthe brain, as we haye hitherto (ſpoken of; falling very na- 
urally within the conſideration of enthn/taſme : and be- 
hides, as they conferre to the clearing of other obſcure mat- 
ters;that have or ſhal be treated of,not im pertinent,eyea fo. 
' Now to return to Acoſta and his example : When that 
poor man fo confidently averred himſelt as deftinated to be 
King or a Pope, or when he confidently bragged of his 
miracles, and wondred at the peryerſnefle of his Judges 
if for not acknowledging the truth of that which ſeemed unto 
By tim, though not unto any other bur himſelf, ſo truly viſible 
=1 40d palpable ; as that of his reſurreRion, of Foh» Duke of 
I £*fria,ofthe king of Spain, and the like: whether in ſuch 
#1 3caſe and condition, he might as truly be conceiyed, as is 
#4 þ D G 3 con= 
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% A Treatiſe Chap, 1, 
confidently affirmed,in his right wits ſince Acofta | 
fir to make the caſe publick, he muſt give every my 
leave, if notto judge, yet to confider. Though it and 
him no good whom he writes of ; yet it may conay 
diyers others, who in their melancholy ( 2s many hay 
done, and do daily, if we may credit Lawrentixe ; ) my 
conceit themſelves Popes and Emperours, and perchay 
aſſume the Titles too, and yet no dangerous men,norliably 
if they meet not with yery ſeyere Judges,toany other judgs 
ment, then to belaughed at by ſome, ( which is unchagþ 
tableenough, fince it is a common _} and to bepit 
ed by others, Put if a man ſhould be found and conyidhl 
whilſt in his right wits, through excefſe of ambition w}} 
have tampered ( which is done ſometimes ) withethaf 
men or Deyils, by ſecret unlawfull plots and projea,b} 
compaſſe a Crown, or a Mitre : though that man an} 
wards, by continual and vehement intention of his mi 
upon the ſame ſubjet, ſhould crack his brain, and ber}. 
hjofelf really, what he had lorig endeayoured wickedy; | 
I doubt whether the innocency of his belief ( as a dilts 
| Reed man, would acquit him from the unlawfulneſſeetly] 
attempts, when a ſound man, which brought him to fit}. 
diftraction. So if a man, neither faRtious in his life, not 
þettor of range Opinions,when himſelf, in a fir ofa bun 
ing feyer, or through ſome proper diftemper of the bal 
occaſioned by aochncholi confticution of bodie ofa} 
therwiſe, ſhould fall into a conceir, and ſpeak according 
that he is Chriſt, or God, or thelike ; I think he ſhowy. 
haye hard meaſure, if he ſhould be puniſhed as a Buy® 
mer. But if he bring himſelf ro this through excel 4 
n__ pride, and telf-conceit, but eſpecially, by Wy , 
ch indireR courſes, little better then witchcraft, as pay 
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Revelations and Enchufiaſms ; as 1 defire not tobe foil 


in ſuch caſts,fo Itbink eng be en any man Wl" 
Or prefurypriop, that they cha are condemned to Wh 
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Chap- Jo of Enthuſiaſme. 87 
for it by 9chers, do not ſuffer innocent, For truly my opi- 
nion is, that it is no lefle then abſolute renunciation of the 
Goſpel,and Faith of Chriſt ; and the ready way, I am ſure, 
tobring in Mahometiſme,orif any thing can be worſe;after 
the Golpel, and faich of Chriſt once delivered, to pretend 
new Lights, and to ſeek after Revelations in matters of 
| Faith and DoQrine, God make me conftant to thar pro» 
I &ffion of Tertwllian,falling from which himſelf, he became 
an Heretick, _ Sw" of the Catholick Church by 
bf his writings : Nobis car:0ſttate opre non eff 
ep ered re rt 
| Evargelinm. Cunt credimus, nibil deſide= * 
 1awma ultra credere : hoc enim prins (7 :dimws non efſe quod 
ulirg credere debeamws, There can be nothing plainer : 
yet for their ſakes that underftand nothing but Engliſh, I 
will Engliſh the words. There is no need of curioſity [af- 
ter Oracles, er Prophets, or Philoſophers, to teach the way 
ty happineſſey ] efter Chriſt Jeſws * nor of inquiſition, 
fter his Goſpel, When we profeſſe our ſelves tobelieve, 
[ being well grounded by good Catechizing , &c. in 
the Chriſtian faich, | all our deſires, and all eur .endea= 
vurs in point of believing, are at end. For even that we 
beleved, before we profeſſed, that nothing more was to be 
believed,then barely that which we (hould profeſſe: 

But this is ſomewhat beſides my ſubjeR, and purpoſe 
\ too, howeyer I am fallen upoa ict. What Courts of Juſtice 
have determined in theſe caſes, doth .not concern us ; but 
' What learned Naturalifts. And here 1 meet with an.ob- 
Fticn, which T muſt remoye, or recant.part of what T 
1 Pavefaid. Some Phyſiciansin their Coy- 
ſultations and Reſolutions ſeem to fay, as or "tn 
of Acoſta doth in his relation, that in ſuch 4012” Relp, 24, 
q Ulternpers the inte/leFFxs is integer, that E | 
Ae undetſtanding found. That ſome Phyficians fayſo, 
Lſhould make no great matter of it: they may hayetheir 
| (o 4 opt- 
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opinions a8 well as other men ; and there be of all pro 
ons that affe& it. But it troubles me, that Galen ſhoull 
be named for one of that opinion. The caſe related owgy 
him, is of one 7 heophilus, who did phanſie to himſelf, thy 


| 


he both ſaw and heard ſome Minſtrels in a corner of ly. 


Chamber, and could nor reſt for them : otherwiſe it ſeeny 
both before and aſter his recoyery,very rational in all othe 
things. Hereupon it is determined, that it was an error of 
his imagination only, and not of hisunderftanding,l waulf 
not contend about words. If their meaning be, thatthe 
Imagination and the {»telleft bein o different faculties,realh 
different by place and proprieties, and liable to particular 
ſymptomes and diltempers ; that in fuch caſes the difleny 
per. originally and inherently is in the imaginative, not 
imtelleftive faculty, though the error by reaſon of thatrs 
lation, or ſubordination which is between the two, be cony 
' municated to the underſtanding : wy 1 I know there's 
marrer enough of diſpute about the differences and propre 
eties of each faculty, yet I ſhall not oppoſe any thing, To 
ſome other purpoſes, the difference may be very obſer 
yable. It may fatisfie a man, how it comesto paſſethat 
the underſtanding ſhould be fo right inall others, chough 
ſo wrong in one particular objec : whereasif the diſtemps 
(ere in the ratiocinatiye it ſelf, the diſtration would be 
general, Neither is eyery error of the imagination anena 
of the underſtanding.For we phanſie many things awaked, 
as in the water, or in the clouds, which our reaſon dothopr 
poſe,& therefo:e we believe not. Nay ſometimes in our ve 
ry dreams,reaſon doth oppoſe phanſy,and informes ns,thit 
what we wonder t,or fear,is but a dream, becauſe impoſſr 
ble or abſurd;when yet that very information is part of olt 
dream. But if once any particular imagination be ſo firong 
& violent, asto force afſent from the underſtanding,ſo that 
no. power of xatiocination that is left in us,is ſtrong enou 
to make us belieye that ic is otherwiſe then we imagine: 
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not this a deprayation of the Underſtanding, as well as of 
the Imagination? Or what if the Imagination bealtogether 
deprayed,and a man,not out of any proper diſtemper of un- 


derftanding, ( for that isas poſſible as the other, )bur of the 
- imagination,in every thing that he faith or doth, both ſpeak 


and do like a mad man ; ſhall not he be accounted mad * I 
will believe that Galen intended it not otherwiſe then as I 
have explained it,until! I haye better cofidered of his words 
in himſelf, which now I have not the opportunity codo ; or 
that | meer wich further reaſon, to ſatisfie me that it is ſoas 
ſome make him to ſay, then any I have yer met with. 

As for the wwliercula, or ſimple woman, the cauſe of 
this mans infatuation ; whether ſhe were really poſſeſt, or 
acounterfeit, or whether ecſtatical from ſome natural cauſe; 
becauſe we find fo little of her in the relation to help our 
inquifition, I mult let her alone, It is certain, thatmany 
that fall into thoſe fits,naturally, or, to ſpeak more plainly, 
from natural cauſes, phanſie to themſelyes heavens, and 
angels, and reyelations of myſteries, yery really ; and are 
in a better capacity, through che agitation of the brain and 

reſt ſpirits, ( as in Feyers, many, ) after their fits, to 
beak and diſcourſe of many things, then they were before. 
It isnot ſoin all, I know ; ſome become more ſtupid: bur 
in ſomeit is ſo 3 and whether it were this womans caſe par- 
ticularly, 1 know not. But Lleaye her : and before] pro- 
ceed to new matter, I mult inſert acayeat, In the caſe of 
Witches in general there is much diſpute among leamed 
men, ( as, whether corporally tranſported from place to 
Pace &c. ) of the power of the imagination, -I would not 

Yeany thing that hath been ſaid by me, to be drawnto 
that caſe, which I apprehend to be a quite different caſe. 
Forit is certain, (if any thing be certain in the world, ) 
that meſt Witches, thoughthey may ſuffer deprayation,or. 
Ulufion rather of phanſie, in ſome other things ; wittingly 
and Willingly, in perfect ule of ſenſe and reaſon, and upon 
ws JO apparent 
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apparent orouhds of envie, malice, revenge,and the like, a 
many miſchiefs. Bur if any ſuppoſed Witch, being acculy 
= others, or any that ſhould acknowledge her elf | 
uch, ſhould not or cannot be convicted legally, to do, a 
to have done any Glory of death; ſucha one though 
ſhe ſhould tell many firange things of her (elf, which may 
be thought to deſerve death, yet I ſhould not think it yey 
fafe ro condemn her, withour better eyidence then her ogy þ. 
confeffion, or teftimony. 

After ſo much of Ecſtafies, which are the proper paſſig 
of the Mindor Underſtanding, and ſo moſt naturally he 
effeQs of Contemplation, which is the proper and ſupreng 
operation of the underſtanding:we ſhall now proceed coths 
conſideration of two notable controyerfies, which will 
much conduce to the further clearing of theſe hidden mp 
teries, and lead us to the main bufineſſe of this Ons 

et. - y 
F: The firft is, Whether it may be conceived poſſible 
nature, for any man, whether by the advantage of ſomeigh 
ofyncriſia, ( more commonly, but nat ſo truly written, j@6 
[yncratia, ) that is, ſome peculiar natural property, fois 
ſecret ſympathy or antipathy, or thelike ; of whichking 
of Miefincrifi therebe ſo many rare examples in'Plyt 
cians and Philoſophers, as may ſeem in point of cred 
nefle to ſurpaſſe the greateſt wonders in the world; whe 
then, by ſome| ſuch .help or adyantage ( if it maybe 
called,) of nature, orby lome contraRtd propri by onp 
uſe and 'endeayour, it may bethought Able in.natiits, 
without .the .concurrence.of any ſupernatural caiiſe;for al } 
one man or woman to-put themſelyes into.a Trance,or EE 
flage, when chey will. : 

The Jecond, Whether in any Trance or Ecſtake of tit 
mio, whether voluntary orinyoluntary, a-tnic and real 
paration of the Sail fromthe Body for a cime, bea ting: 
le jn nature, ww” 
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'} For the firſt queſtion; I find «A wicwwe, (an ancient 

Vi Arab, of great credit among all ; by ſore preferred aboye 

Fi all other Philoſophers, or Phyſicians ; ) quored by ſome, 
£ | concerning one, who beſides ſome other extraordinary pro- 
| perties, nothing to our purpoſe, could put Himſelf inco's 
FF ficof Palfie when he would, And if that were granted, 
| there would be no great queſtion of the poſhbility of yo- 
Fs tuntary Trances : it being a thing (in ordinary judgement} 
*| of equall facility in point of nature, to fillthe Ventricks 
| of the Brain with pituitous ( or whateyer Phyſicians will 
; | make them, )humours,and to empty them ar pleaſure ; and 
"8 to command cenain humours mto'the chine of the back, 
ad nerves, to be recalled again arwill. So that if the ene 
may bearbitravy in ſome one orother by ſome propriety of = 
temper &c. the other may as probably. I will 
not much inſfift upon chisexample, becauleof the uncer- 
e isno body almoſt, that pretends to 


omanus.s mace > — 
much perchance might amewhat, tomake 
faith of a real Trance, Weheard out of Thwauw, 
whata mighty matter was made of it, chata Maid ſhould 
_ ence pacieacly { without any fign of ſenſe, Imean, )the 
wing of pins or novice imo ene (OE Bur S. 
ls ar commen peer oft Lacedanrominw Boys 
| =d Sik, he ba ) wichrmeny Philoſophers, ( yes 
| adCiyilians, ) how farmanorgomansrel bir 

'| 9 would go in poime of taffecings Thar his reader eh 
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foce might be fully fatisfied, that it was no juggling buſy 


10 
neſſe,burt a true,real,perfeR ecſtaſie, he addeth;Nor aut . T 
obnitendo.ſed non ſentiendo, non movere corpms eoprobat 0 bp 
quod tanquam in defunito nullus invenicbatur anhelirul® 
hominum tamen Vvoces, ſt clarins loquerentur, Nc. thatig 
( bur I muſt ler the Reader know by the way, that the® 
Edition of S. Auguſtine, the onely I haye ar this time, 
is very ancient ; almolt as ancient as printing is ; being}. 
the Yenice edition of Petrus de Tarviſio, 1475, fo 
which I like itnot the worle, I confefſe; yet thought goodto 
vive the Readernotice, in caſe,as oftentimes, there ſhould 
be found any thing different in later Editions,though comp 

| monly for the worſt : ) Now that thir bit 
Auguſte Civ. ut ſtirring of his body at all thoſe thingy, 
Dei:;l.14.c, 24. « "yy 1 
happened net through a reſalute obſtinag, 
( ſuch as by ancient Heathens was commonly objeRedto | * 
Chriſtian Martyrs; but very impertinently, it being both 
in regard of the number , and diyers other circumflan- 
ces, 2 quite different caſe : ) or oppoſition of the mind ; but | 
merely becauſe he did not feel ; was certainly known, be- 
cauſe all this while no breath was found in him, nom | 
then if he bad been quite dead, Yet the ſameman, if | 
av body with a very loud voice had ſpoken or called uni 
him, he would acknowledge afterwards, when come to hin» 
ſelf, that he had heard ſome kind of noiſe, as if it were f@ 
off. But this indeed S. Awgnitine doth not relate as a thing” 
that himſelf had ſeen 3 no ; butyet as a thing of very frelly 
| 6 ayerred unto him by many that had ſeen it, and 
whom he doth profeſle ( experts ſunt - as of a thing thatht 
made no queſtion : ) to belieye. And truly I for my part | 
muſt acknowledge,thatI give more credic to this relation of 
S. Auguſtine, then to Cardas his teltimony concerning &- 
ther himſelf,or his Father:though Bodinxs is well content to' 
Bodin, The:r, Þclieveit,and partly grounds upon it as un 
Net. p.yoz. Queſtionable.It was in their power, he 
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»lp:bftra& their ſouls from their bodies, when they would. 
{The poſſibility whereof, except he meant it of an abſolute 
| 6paracion, alchough I do not abſolutely deny : yer that 
Tic 2 thing ſhould be belieyed upon his bare teſtimony, 
| hwinis ventoſs ingenii, as Scaliger of him ſomewhere, a 
mn eyer ambitious to tell ſtrange things, to be admired 
*Iþ otbers ; 1 ſee no jult ground, 
4 Well,bur experientia fallax. i Sages, pn 
ſis his Crt ira who of " wiſe eb Ar ok but this 
wan ( and much the wiſerfor it, ,,, 9.11 be riches enough, 
enainly, ) adſcribed as much to ang js warrantable by other 
experience as eyer man did : and places in Hippocrates. 
terefore ſo earneſtly exhorteth 

llyoung Phyficians,not to neglect the experiments,& ad- 
nies erounded upon experiments, eyen of the moſt illiterate 
ofthe world. 1 doubt therefore, whether we may build ſo 
much upon two or three examples,though atteſted by very 
ood authority, as to make an abſolute inference, without 
Fae further reaſoning. I find that Tho. Fyenus, a very 
karned Phyſician, who hath publiſhed a very rational and 
kholaſtical Treatiſe, ( oncerning the power of the [magina- 
| tim, doth expreſſe himſelf peremptorily upon the point, on 
Gtequirenial of this very inſtance out of S. Aug:)vel ar. 
it Diabolica,vel fallacia aliqua catigiſſe;vel alias impoſſi» 
bilaefſe. But I profeſs to wonder much at this his determi= 

& tation; and whether without cauſe, I ſhall make the reader 
# Pdge. For firſt,the queſtion is not whether the bare Imagis« 
{ ation can doit immediately,which is contrary to the courſe 
vfnaturezas is well ſhewed by him throughout hisTreatile: 
but whether the Imagination, or any other Power depen- 
Jing on the Will, by the ſubordination of other Faculties ; 
Gy ſtirring up ſome Paſſion,and the like. And-ſo himſelf 
&th grant, that many Diſcaſes be cauſed by the Imaginati- 
particularly the Plague : which though it be particu- 
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ktly acknowledged by him,yer for the Readers further ſa- 
| tisfaCion, 
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tisfaRion, I will here adde another learned Phyfician hy | 
words, who is generally thought to haye written of all eaeg 
gion diſeaſes, as learnedly 8 ſolidly as any man. His wary 
vatmar. 4 VEVf5 expreſſe. E'x enim: perturbation 
* + pſt = iracundsa, &c.that is; As we bave ſaidthe 
0:313. ' among the Paſſions of the mind, Anger,Ty. 
ror and Grief are not without danger : ſo & 
wenew declare, that fear of the Plague, and.intent cogits 
tion aboxt it, do often bring it ; and bear witneſſe, th 
r perfeftly ſound before, being ſtruck with a ſuddan 
Fight and fear of it , were preſently taken, and little afin 
died.; upon naother ground or cauſe as my opinion is, bu 
this, that vehement and intent cogitation of the mind, 
and continued imagination , whilſt they do ftrongly af- 
fel the heart, they do at the ſame time 119print andin 
grave in it that very thing, which is ſo much feared axd 
thewght wpon. And to this purpoſe I remember very 
well. tha I did once, when very young, hear that war: || | 
Raphael! T horivs , mentioned before , who-contins 
in. Londen: all the Plague-time 2603. bear him, ] 
ſay, with great admirations tell of many partieulass ;« | 
men and women: to his knowledge, and in his: fight | 
walking fitting,talking in perfeQt health; at ſome outwand 
Samermight except, that their fear was nor the cauſe afthe 
Plague, but the unſenfible grudgings or beginnings & | 
the: Phgue in theit bodies, rather cauſe of their fear 8 
when-a-man dreamech of ſome cnn jen the dreamy 
» but 


| often, is the cauſe of the pain, but rhe pain of til } 
dream. Nob ; that cannot be; by divers inftances wind 
he did: alledye.. Forthen, their fear proceeding fromed 
inward cauſe, woultt: have been without any excernall-pios 


vocations: were: che firlt, and: only apparent cauſe, Vets 
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ence of both in ſome of thoſe many inſtances, But now to 


1s again. Some can weep when they will : chat he 
{thnot deny 3no man indeed can deny it. 1know what 
Poets and Comicks do write of all women in gene» 
al ; bur 1 will not make uſe of their authority, nei- 
ter do I believe ir true. But they that haye read of 
Burials and Funerals in ancient Authors, cannot bur 


| ke tome notice of the 2wwlieres prefice among the 


| wrally weep, that many that ſawthem, chough they knew 


+ 
* 
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Þmans ( and ſuch there were among other nations; 
z among the Jews particularly : ) who though they 
were bur hired with money to weep, and did without 
dl doubt rejoyce,more or lefle, in their hearts for the oxca» 
fan, ic being cheir profeſſion, by which they maincained 
their own life + would: neyerthelefſe ſo mightily and fo-na- 


pe 
edly,and had otherwiſe no mind-nor occaſion themſelyes ; 
could not forbear to do as they did. Now were it ſoag 


gell enough that they did ic merely for their hire,and'fo 


_ 


| ee, if not to 
endict,yerrobcinconſtant unto bimielf, For whercashi 


Chay \* 
doth there ſo peremptorily determine it as impoſſible; jg 
this his ſecond Queſtion, Coxc/.1 1.where he haththe ſame 
inflances at large, he propoſeth them there as things thay 
might happen indeed, but ( preter communen Jus. 
ture, ) befides the ordinary courſe of nature ; not as ſupes 
natural, (leſt any ſhould miſtake.) but ex particulars als 
quornm hominum proprietate, & [ingulari corporis confure 
matione : though indeed , even there at the laſt he conclude 
with a doubt ; ſed forte etiam aliqua eormm arte magic 
&c. alrqua forte etiam non ſunt vera. Which I take tohe 
a farre more diſcreet and judicious determination, then hi 
impoſſible afterwards. Which to make yet more probable 
unto my Reader, fince it is granted that (range things may 
be done by ſome, through peculiar natural properties, my 
courſe would be, as I take it, to look into thoſe manyeyr 
amples of idioſyncriſie,which 1 find in good Authors;whe 
ther among them we might not find diyers things, whid 
might ſcem eyery whit as ſtrange as thoſe controverted Ec, 
ſafes. But becaule I defire not to be oyer-long, and thatl 
would not glut the Reader with firange flories ; among 
whom ſome will be found, perchance, of Zucian's temper 
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who not valuing the authority of moſt credible Aurhos, | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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will account all tabulous that themſelyes haye not ſeenot 
| known; I ſhall forbear. Yet for their ſakes that may 
more candid and curious, I ſhall meation two books whic 
] read buc lately, ( for which I was beholding ,as for diyes 
others, to a worthy Friend, a Do&tor and Profeſſord 
Phyfick, in Chicheſter : ) the one, Herrici « Heers Ii 
Obſervationes medice ; the other, Dan. Sennerti libb 
de morbis a faſcino, incantatione, &c. publiſhed long alt 
his o:her works : which two books, if my memory deceis 
me not, will competently furniſh them with ſuch exampls 
But to let that pafle, and the adyantage that we might 
make of ic. That ſome can bring themſelyes to that, a5-W]« 
weep when they will, as we ſaid before, is DC : Fo h 
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$, Auguſtine in the ſame chapter profeſleth himſelf co hays 
| Gen one; chat could feat ( without any motion, or an 
| aher ordinary means, ) when he would: and this alſo 
Frenu is granted as poſſible : and Fulirs Scalrger in 
| bis Exercitations againft Cardan, writes of one, as very - 
| vel knqwn unto him, that could not hold his water, if he 
| teard any play upon a Lute or Harp: and I have it from 
| recfons of credit, that profefſed to have ſeen a woman, 
| | tat could make her ſelf bluſh when ſhe would, That a 
| nan may by intent imagination or cogitation, bring him- 
| | Hfio a vertigo, as will make him fall co the ground, and 
| nouble his brain yery much, belt Phyſicians do affirm : 


ay, that a great fright in tender bodies, ( as women with 
child, ) and intent imagination, is enough to beget JeHins 
Ezilepticams, is obſeryed by Gail. Fabricius,Cent. 3. Ob» 
ry, 3, to whom Sexnertus doth afſent, Have there not 
een men or women, boys or girls,& children in the world, 
who at the very remembrance of ſome yery fad or ter- 
able thing.,chat had happened untothem in their life, would 
all into a {woon, whether 'they would or no> How much 
woreif they affeRed it, and after ſome two or three unyo=® 
tary firs, finding ſome diſpoſition in themſelyes to it; 
ud aiming at ſome adyanrage by it, or propoſing to 
temſelyes ſome other end,uſed means by intent cogitation 
«otherwiſe,to bring themſelves into a habir of it? 1s there 
Wy thing in this impoſſible ? If { ſhould rub up mine own 
amory, I could tell of many things that I haye knowa ini 
@p time in that kind. Bur why ſhould not I ( in things fo 
Cdinary ) leaye all men to their own experience ? This 

lomewhar rare, that I remember to have read ini Be- 
*venins , De abditis morborum cauſis, 8c. ( x book fot 
le bionefſe, as full of choice Obſeryations, as any I have 
; of whom and of his Obleryations; we ſhall haye oc- 
. ahon to ſay more in ſonie other Chapter : ) of a Boy,who 
B | ifug been frighiced by ſome ſtrange apparition, — 
#: H teal; 
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real,or c6ceited, was wont from that yery day,&almoſt hay, 
every 8® day to fall into the ſame horrors 8 outcries,which 
he had then tuffered and uſed; from which he could neyerhe 
cured,as long as he lived : bur it ſeems it brought himintoz 
ſpeedy conſumption,ſo that he did not live yery long afterit, 

More I know may be found tothe ſame purpoſe : bu ] 
think 1 have ſaid enough to conclude, that granting what 
muſt be granted, and doth often happen in the world, he. 
ſides the ordinary courſe of nature,yet by cauſes that arens 
tural, as ſuch and ſuch an sd:oſyncri/14, and the like ; a yo 
luntary ecſtafie. isnot a thing impoſſible in nature, 

Bur I haye not yet done, There is ſomewhat elle tohe 
ſaid, that may ſeem to conduce very muchto this our pre- 
ſent inquiry : and though 1 myſelf ſhall make nogrea 
matter of it, yet ſome body elſe may ; and think, it would 
have ſtood mein great ſtead.Giraldus Cambrenſisa Brim 
by birth,though by deſcent rather an E-g/iſh-m2an,or Ney 
man,as he makes himſelf, buta yery learned man for thol 
times,in his Deſcription of Wales, Chapter 16, tels usof 
certain company, frequent in thole dayes, in Wales, com 
monly called awenyd hion;that is,ecſtatical,or mente dutlh 
according to Grraldm his interpretation, Thele men, it 
ſeems, according to his relation, could put themſelyesnt 
a trance when they would? that is, as often as any came 
to them to conſult them as Prophets, Two things elpecr 
ally Giraldus would haye us to take notice of : the one, tit 
they did not uſe to cometo themſelyes again, except ſome 
kind of yiolence were uſed, to recall and awaken them,# 
ic were : and then ſecondly, that after they were com 
to themſelves, they remembred nothing at all they hade 
ther ſaid or done in their fits, He makes them to hart 
been a race ofthe Trojan Soothlayers, among whom ad 
their polterity the Brirons,only,he would have us co belien 
ſuch Prophets haye been. Yer again he doth argue, 
would have us to believe that they propheſied by the pl] n 
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190, and to that end inſtances in divers, who though In- 
£dels, though lewd in their conyerfations, have had the 
gift of. prophefie. And ſuch alſo he maketh the Jerlins 
to haye been. I can eaſily be perſwaded, that Giraldm 
wrote as himſelf believed ; not out of any deſigne, as ma- 
ry have done, to abuſe his Reader. Ir appeareth by the 
many Miracles wherewich he hath ſtuffed his /tinerarinm, 
that he was a man, of very cafie belief 2 which was che 
epidemical diſeaſe of thoſe times of Tgnorance, when all 
Piety almoſt conſiſted in telling and making of Miracles. 
And what might not he believe, who did belieye that £- 
lexander of Macedo, though long before thoſe miracu- 
lous times, had remoyed the (Caſpian mountains, and in- 
doſed within them, as within walls, the ten tribes of Iſrael; 
not to be remoyed from thence till the coming of Exoch 
and Elias ? I do not fay that he was the Author of this 
pretty Fable : but that he had credulity enough to belieye 
K ; and by conſequent notto be wondered at, if he belieyed 
many other things , that may probably be ſuppoſed as 
true, But truly I think we are much beholding to his fi- 
delity, For had he been of the temper of ſome others, he 
would haye added ſomewhat of his own, to make his 
flory more ſtrange ; which might baye croubled us: Bur 
bow as he deſcribeth them, we may believe him, ſo farre 
5 be ſpeaks of himſelf ; and yer know them (be it ſpoken 
fithout any diſparagement to that ancient noble people ;; 
lace there is no nation in the world but hath Rore of 
fach:)know them,l fay,for arrant Jugglersand Impoſtors. 
there is not any thing inthe whole relation, but mighe 
ally be performed by any ordinary Gypſie. And thelike 
We may as probably conclude of thoſe dancing Enthaſafts; 
by him elſewhere mentioned and deſcribed in his [tineyariie: 
As for his Merlins,if they were no others then the Aer lens 
of our dayes, it will require no long deliberation to deter- 
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enough : but as for them that were, T leave them to they 
that know more of them then I do,to judge of thery, 

Neither ſhall 1 need to fay any thing c- the Tap 
k:h Enthuſiaſts, the Darviſei, or Torlaces, Who, ag| 
find them deſcribed in ſome Twrkiſh Hiſtories, hay 
( ſome of them ) much reſemblance with thoſe in Gs 
raldas, 2s to their pretended Fits and Raptures : by 
ſuch lewd abominable Raſcals otherwiſe, that were i 
not that we ſee among Chriflians allo how inclinable 
the common ſort of people are to be carried with 
pretence of Religion, though the ations be nol 
irreligious and contrarie to that Which is pretended; i 
would be incredible that ſuch monſters ſhould be ſuffer 
ed in a Commonwealch : much more incredible, that 
with ſo much zeal and deyotion, as men of God and 
holy Prophets, they ſhould be worſhipped and adoted, 
as they are there by many. Strange flories may be 
read in Leo Africans, in his 3. book of the Deſeri 
ption of Africk; Drverſa regule ac ſets, XC. p. 135, 
to this purpoſe ; whereof he profeſſeth himſelf to haw 
been eye-witneſſe: but nothing more ſtrange, then wint 
Germany hath feen, and any other Countrey may, 
where Anabaptiſticall Enthufiaſts are tolerated, and 
from tolcration come in time to preyail and rule. 

I will not make a queſtion of it to diſpute it ; for | 
haye bur little to fay for it: but defire only to propot 
It, that learned Naturalifis and Phyſicians may (if 
pleaſe) conſider of it ; Whether it be probable or poſſibly 
that naturall Ecfiafies and Enthufiaſms, fuch as proceed 


from natura}l cauſes merely, ſhould be contagious : hou 


not contagious in the ſame manner as the rs ah; or th 

Poxis ; yet contagious in their kind. Neither indeed 

- are all contagious difeaſes, contagious in one kind. A 

mad Dogee is not contagious with his Breath * Fra® 

Forins, that hath written of that fubjeR, fanh wary 
| c 
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Teeth only ) and not EXCEPT ſome bloud be drawn. Bud 
: is nor. my purpole toinquire intothetruth of that now: 
Twould only ſappole, thar all diſeaſes that are conra j 
ous, 3re NO contagious 1n the lame manner, The arew of 
gourd of my ſuſpicion is, the hiftory of tnote ancient He» 
reicks, who were commonly known under the name (f 
they had many others beſides, as Enthuſiaſts, &c, ) of 
Neſſaliani, 2 Syriac, word ; that is, Exchites, or P Gal 
5; becaule they were wont to pray chemſelyes rota di 
and ecltafies, of which we ſhall ſpeak ie 
wages PEAK More 1N 1s 
woper place, But that I haye here to ſay of chem is, th 
whereas this ſtrange Sect { as moſt others ) b:gan by - 
Wit did in time lo ſpread and preyail, cha whole M x 
s, whole Townes, and almoſt Countries wer Bo 
bed wich it. Neither could any other cure be f id, 
vs deſiruction. Which may {gem (ira > os 
_ _ and ——_—_ of 2 Ciniſtian 
h oF i co & i: ,. . n 
ob man neareſt unto God : rd ens. _—_— 
2 rin: liable co the puniſhment of higheſt aries, 
n (iS quiere WE $0 upon a wrong ground Ik ; 
tbe conceived that thoſe men "hey nk 
egy? men were really poſlelt,as ſome 
= ought anciently, For my part, I ſee no cauleto be 
it ; but I leave eyery man fi nga 
lat ſhall be of my opinion ns aqprine 
= and we ſhall tay core rk =”; = yo 
f it, in Que 
IL. Our ſecond queſti | propoſed, i 
ber through any Neerall E-faſ year rpant- Her al 
che Kok fie, the Soul may real 
oaks ie, and then return, I ſhall begin Vick vl 
gon of what ſome Ancients haye thought and 
K. t before that, I mult profefſe chat 1 do not, 1 
| not, in 
gh points, adſcribe fo much uato anciear Heathens, 
Epc before of the molt ſold and rational 
a5 wothink heir opicicnins Grbw four, afar 
pinion ina ſerious cifcourle, a ſut- 
H . 
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ficient ground for 2 Oxere ; much lefle, for a Concluſion, 
But fince that I find that ſome Chriſtians,men of good lexr. 
ning and great fame, have not only largely diſputed, butia 
concluſion affirmed it;Ithink 1 ſhould not give my Reader 
that ſatisfaRion that he might expeR from me, it before] 
come to them and their Arguments, I ſhould not tell him, 
who before them, whether heathen or others, that are come 
to my knowledge, or preſent remembrance, have concurred 
with them in their opinion : and the rather, becaule it is not 
unlikely that themſelves might be the bolder to publiſh 
what they maintained, becauſe they found they were not 
the firſt that had been of that opinion. Ancient Heathens, 
whether Philoſophers or others, that did believe ſuch a fe 
paration poſſible, ſeem to ground eſpecially upon a ſtorie, 
that paſſed among them for yery current and true; of one 
Hermot1mus Clazomenins,whoſe ſoul, they ſay, was wont 
to wander into farre places, the body, mean while, beings 
Rill and ſenfelefſe as if it had been a dead body. The maner, 
it ſcemeth, when ever it happened, was very publick ; and 
therefore paſſed to poſterity with lefſe controll. There s 
nothing in Plrxtes relation of it, (forthe marter of fact,)but 
is poſſible enough, and might well be conceived tohaye 
proceeded from ſome natural cauſe. Phyſicians ac __ 
upon it ; and they ground it upon certain experience, thats 
mann ecſtafs melancholica,or a womanin hyſterica paſſion, 
may be gone three dayes, and come to themſelyes again. 
Therefore they ſtrictly forbid in ſuch caſes toburie ante #- 
duum exattum; quod quoſdan fert triduoclapſo revixiſe 
obſervatun: ſit: as Sennertus of women particularly. Ter 
tullian De anima cap. 51. hatha Rorieofa Woman thi 
firred her armes when ſhe was carried to be buried. It 
ſeemeth by him, that he was preſent whenic happened: but 
it was looked upon ag a thing merely ſupernaturall and mir 
taculous;and {o the woman was buried nevertheleſs; which 
perchance,ifhen raken up and well tended, might haveie? 
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Which we haye ſpoken inthe former Chapter;) I would not 


tle( Tre? xeſel. isog, ) _—_ only Fables, Yet it1s cer- 
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yered tO perfect life, without a miracle. Now that a man 
x woman after fuch a fit, in/courſe of nature, ſhould tell 
(range things, which he hath ſeen, yea and foretell (though 
tis be rare; )lome things to comezis not ſo much to be won= 
id ar,thatit ſhould be thought incredible. 1 find the re- 
Lion concerning this Hermotimwus, in Apollonius, Tie} 
urtdevoulns igoelege CAPs oo +» more full: but there indeed. 
much improved, as ſuch things uſe to be by time; and alto- 
other incredible. There dayes,(as probably in the firſt re- 
lation, )are made yeares: two or three dayes perchance, ma. 
gy yeares, beyond all ſenſe and reaſon. For though I will 
act diſpute it here, whether it may not fall out in nature, 
thata man may ſleep ſome moneths, (which is written of 
2 whole Countrey in the North,as naturall unto the people 
ofthat countrey, and is not contradicted by ſome eminent 
Phyſicians:) or yeares; for which 1 know much may be 
id, as well be! living divers yeares without any food, 
which of the two, in point of reaſon might ſeem more im- 
poſſible ; and yet is certainly known to haye happened, e= 
yen of late yeares,unto many: Yet for a Bodie to lie ſo long 
deſtitute of a Soul and of all naturall funRions, and nor 
tobe dead, is not conceiyable in nature. As for thoſe par- 
ticulars of his prediQtions in the faid Apollonims, "Owbegus 
pydaus  dyorbelas' Yn 5 atiopis Te 3X} Aus, x4 Tree" 
T\ing 2211 theſe things proceeding from natural caulesz 
which haye operations long before upon ſome creatures ; 
from the diligent obſeryation of which operations,skilfull 
Naturaliſts alſo ſometimes foreſee and foretell them ; ( of 


ſtick much at that,as is intimated before. But as my purpoſe 
nn ime the truth, ſo I muſt remoye one objeCtion, tha 
my bemade from the Author I haye named. His yery ti- 


tain that he hath interred divers things, which are afſerted by 


- beſt Hiſtorians; as Menr fins imlelf in his Preface to the 
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reader, out of Phlzgon, doth obſerye. But befides,that han | « 
| akceration of dayes into yeares, Was enough and my | | 
| then enough, to turn a Truth intoa Fable. Tertulliay I 
4%. c. 44- hath ſome conjeRures about this Hermotigy, | | 
but not any either in themlelyes very probable, or to u 
here, atall conſiderable. 
' Platarchin his Treatiſe of the Slackreſſe of Gods july. 
wents, hath a relation too of one Theſpeſins, who 
down from a high place ( drunk perchance ; for he way 
a lewd Companion : ) without any externall wotind g 
bleeding ; upon which he grew immediately ſenſeleſſe, and 
after a while was ſuppoſed dead : but came to himſelf a 
pain after the third day, and thenrold (irange things that 
he had ſeen ; ſorye things alfo ( of which Plurgrch 
ſpeaketh yery ſparingly, ) he foretold : and then was his 
Soul allo fuppoled ro haye wandered out of the Bodyall 
that while I think it very probable, though hevonal 
but P/atarch's authoritie for it, that ſuch a thing (ys 
will 


ing aſide the main controyerlie of reall ſeparation, ll 


we come, to ſome determination about it , .) 
pappen. Firlt, tuch a fall as hedeſcribeth, -mj 


(=, 


ba y be the occaſion ( as we had before jn the F 
call-Boy, whom his maſter had fo gricvouſly beaten's- 
bour. the head :) of ſuch an Ecfiafe. Secondly, thee: 
dayes, the very proportion of time which Phyſicianshive | 
ieched upon, during which they teach that anecſtaſiemay' Y 
aft, 'And though PIutarch lay afterthiee dayes;; it is like 
enough they would ſpeak ſo.choughfome houtes, armoutits' 
1ng -perchance to half a day. arid better, to- miakethite 
dayes, were wanting. Bur then-lafily, the fubflance 'ef 
his Viſions, and-places of his wandrings, do ;juſt are” 
with the relations of other ecſtaticall perſons; that chaye" 
been at ſeytrall tines and places. It may becomprehends/ 


ed in few words . Heayen, Hell, and Putgat 1Cs\ The' 
Plirafes indeed, and: expreſſions, proper to; 'kicarhtns,'W 
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moſt needs be . but the ſubRance of the matter, the yery 
ame for all the world as we find in others, that were of 
mother faich and profeſſion. And yet it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
Jar chis Rorie having paſſed through ſeyerall hands, be= 
fe it came to Pluterch, had ſuffered ſome alterations ac- 
carding to different humours of mien, and perchance me- 
pories, before: and what end ſoeyer any other might pros 
unco himſelf in it,apparent enough itis.that Plutarch, 
4smay be {cen in the end, where he ſpeaks of Nero's ſoul, 
id aim at ſome ule, for the credit and benefit of his own 
Countrey. So much for Heathens. I have not met with any 
oefſing Chriſtianity, either ancient, ( that I rememoerae 
,) br late, that have maintained this — 
grounds of ttafon ; or de fatto,reall and credible; 
but Joh:Bodinus and Cardams.Of f, ardanns lan fay lic- 
te more;chen what 1 find in Boalimns of him,becaufe I haye 
tothis books. Wihy 1 do'not yalue much his teſtimonie in 
_—_ have given ſome reaſon b:fore. And if his ar- 
gimepts be hor better, (incaſe he haveany to proye itpol* 
ile; which is tmote then l know: ) weſhould make ns 
\- meg chem. As for Botlinur,he was 2thanfie 
mollsen or otherlearning toozbureſpectally well vets. 
(i +", namees and ra Apna by hip 
ok-of Dzmutolepin. The eloginm of the man and his 


By vitings, is in Thames atlarge. He phinly maintains'tk 
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hitofnacurall Curtoſicies ; whether as Tohid as curious,” T 


ortell. Bar he>ſpeaks nor of ir; asof a thing fealble: 
Oy caure bac by powet-either divine, oridiabolicall. And 
15thatto'us'? Ye; even'untous, 4s Teonceiye, tht 
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urall. For nsco divine ;451 ſhould hokdr'a madthing, 
wbmthepower of Gbu, Which'eyen hearhens ( though not 


| *y, whogquarrels with 61 formiking ic o)have nc» 
: onicy ed nfiae cg Fas thepowerof naturezwhich 
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God (the author ) from the firſt creation hath boungy 
within certain limits : ſo on the other ſide,if it were 


that otdinary. Witches and Magicians, can at pleafure by 
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power given them from the Deyil, ſeparate their ſouls from | 


their bodies for certain houres, or dayes, and then reſugy 
their bodies again, and be as before; which by the ſaid BÞ 
dinus is diſputed and maintained; truely T ſhould think, j 
might without impietie or improbabilitie be inferred fra 
thence, that this kind of ſeparation is a thing poſlible in,agt 
by nature alſo. But I will not engage my {elf here up; 
that argument of Witches,of which I once purpoſed totreg 
more ar large,and by it ſelf:it is yet poſſible that I maybe, 
fore I die, if God pleaſe, Somewhat Bodinus hath fon 
ſome preſidents in nature,that we might not too much woe. 
der at that which he doth ayerre and maintain, thoughna 


by naturall cauſes,ſo often to come to pals, Nec deber illal | 
mirum videri,ſi quis meminerit ex elettro,&c.1 did 


he would haye told ſomewhat of divers creatures, whi 


ſome for a longer,ſome for a ſhorter time, as Flyes in the 


winter, lie quite ſenſelefle,and ſeem to be dead : and yet a 
terwards are known to revive, and to be as active and bye 
fie as ever they were. Such arguments I remember, and in» 
Rances we had many, when young Sophiſters in the Uhr 
verſity,upon occaſion of leyerall diſputes, But this exan 
taken from the ſeparation of Gold and Silver, infi 

the true Eleftyum;or of the ſeparation of Oyl & Waterat 
ter mixture,by ſuch & ſuch means;ſeemeth ro me ſo remot 
that I do not ſee how a rational man can inferre any thi 
our of it pertinent tothis purpoſe. Again;had Bodinws go 
that way to work, to prove, or make it probable at le 
that the rationall ſoul er ſpiric of man isreally diſtin aod 
ſeparable from the yegetative&ſenſitive; though contrary 
the common opinion of beſt philoſophers; yer ſo he wigh 
have laid a plauſible foundation to his opinion of ſepai® 
tion In ecſtafies, But that he doth not; bur plainly 


mais 
caineth the contrary, Lil 
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1 ſhall not abſolutely determine any thing : but I ſhall 
.. ſome reaſon why 1 do not, which will bea kind of 
Fmination of the buſineſle. S. Pas! ſpeaking of his own 
krige captures, profefſech not to know whether they hap= 
peed unto him in the body,or out of the body. He is earneſt 
that profeſſion,and repeats it twice. I am not of their opi- 

winat prom tt T P 
rioo, though ir be the opinion of no lefle a man then Hugs 
i,among others,that make S. Pax/'s meaning to be, 
= he did not know whether he were carried in body to 
ayen, or heayenly things repreſented unto his mind, I 
ould account that, but for the reſpect I bear to ſome that 
embrace it, fomewhar a courſe interpretation. Now if S. 
Pal,according to that interpretation of his words which is 
more commonly received, though he knew the power of 
God yery well, and that what had hapned unto him,what- 
erecit was,was not from any naturall cauſe, but altogether 
ſupernarurall; would not, or could not neyerchelefſe, abſo- 
wely determine, whether that in hisdivine rapture there 
were any reall ſeparation of his idul from his body - I muſt 
think it lomewhart bold for any man ro maintain;that ſuch 
aſeparation, either by diabolicall power, or by cauſes that 
ae naturall, is poſſible ; much le, as Bodinus, ordinary. 
Befides, in that caſe of Witches, which is the mainar- 
Aiment ; except we can tell of Witches and- Sorcerers 
that are in trances for ſome weeks, moneths, or years 
together, what need ? May not the Devil as cafily, 
ya and. farre more eafily to our apprehenſion in point 
-- page repreſent tuch things unto their phanſie, 
make them belieye, ( which many do without 
any Deyil, upon ſuch impreſſions, occalioned by ſome 
per of che brain, or otherwiſe, as in former ex- 
apples : ) that they ſaw or did ſuch and ſuch things 
rally, in ſuch and ſuch places? Burthey are carried to 
arre places, and giye a true account of what they haye 


ſeen; it may be a hundred, or a thouſand miles off, This I 


believe 
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believe to be true ehough,that many Witches$ Sorcerer 
divers places in the world, by ſeverall kinds of Wit 
do it. But if a Sorcerer, 'or a Witch ſhewin a glaſs whaty 
now done upon the Exchange at Antweyp,or at the Louyy 
in Paris; which certainly ſome have done, or ſomewjur 
vivalent to that $ muſt we therefore conclude that he 
that hath ſeen it, hath been at either ? Bur laſtly , though 
the Soul, in man, be it that ſeeth properly, notthe Eye, 
ye as the Soul is fitted by God to informe a Body, can 
not ke without Eyes. W hen once,as to nature,ir hath loff 
its relation to the body ; 1t then becomes ( though the yay 
ſame ſubſtance Rill, ) a new creature as it were, to all maps 
ner of operations, Ir ſeeth, it ſpeaket,, or to ſpeak 
more properly , communicateth :; but not either with | ' 
Eyes, or Tongue 3; bur as Spitits or Angels do. of the yur. 
ticular manner whereof, both ancient Phitoſophers aud 
Schoole-men haye diſputed andtreated at large, Ifrhere- 
fore che ſoul ſeparated from the body can return into it 4 
g2in, and rememberwhat it hath feen 3 ir. would alſo & 
member as well, that it was not with bodily eyes that | 
ſaw-or knew, but in ſuch a manner as is proper and'natunl 
(if wemmy fo ſpeak ) toa ſpirit : which is contrarietothe 
account that is given by Witches, and other of like trade, 
If any man ſhould fay, though ſeparared for a ſealon, it 
might carry with it ſome ſpecies, that it had received inthe 
body throughthe miniftery of che Eyes , and fo of othi 
ſenſes : though thar be abſurd , becauſe all ſuch þ#+ |, 
6ies are imprinted in the brain , hy 2s by the preſet 
of rhe {oul to receive them; or if we fly tothe 4ntelligwbilth 
abfiracted our of the materials by yertue of the owrelleltm 
agent : yet eyen ſo,though it might ſee( were it grand) 
by:that means, ſome things , eyen after its ſeparation,thit 
It had ven before, whileſt in the body ; yet other thingy 
whether preſent or furure, by yermue of thoſe prcies, 400it 
then icthad ſeen or known before, it could nor. 
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111, 1 have done with thetwo queſtions which I pro- 
24: I ſhall now paſſe toa third, which I did not meati- 
#,to prevent prejudice, leſt by the very termes,it might be 
© frivolous and fruitlefſe ; which neyerthelefſe in 
he end, before we have done with'it, will appear of great 
uence and reality. But before I come to that new 
jon, I will conclude this difcourſe concerning Ecſtafies, | 
with ſomewhat that may do them perchance lome plea» 
fre, who are not much converſant in Philoſophy. We had 
omewhat of Viſions, whether internal or external, before, 
may be, that expreſſion will not be underſtood by ſome. 
ſt is true that ordinarily, as all, obje& of fight is our» 
mrd;\o all fight or viſon, properly inward. Animm wider, 
kc, as before, at the beginning, diſputed. But Lawrenting 
delivers itas a ſecret, that e- 
mm without ourward objects we may (ce things inwardly; 
wd thereupon defendeth Galen againſt Averroes, affirm- 
ng that the darkneſſe of melancholick ſpirits, isa great 
ocafion of melancholy mens continual fearfulnefſe. He 
hadleth it alſo in his e-Aratormy, lib. 11. q, 2. The 
ſpecies, he faith, ( which muſt be underſtood of ſome 
exraordinary caſes ; elſe the fight would be a very un- 


| crtain ſenſe : ) with ſuch ard ſuch impreſſions, may be 


{eat unto the eyes from the brain , and from the eyes 
returned unto the place from whence they came , and 
the drain receive them ( for which ſee his reaſons in his 
vinatomy - ) as things ourward. I leaye it tothe fur- 

ther conſideration of learned Phyſicians and Anatomiſts, 
Cerain it is, that upon ſome diſtempers of the brain, a 
man ſhall chink, even awaking, that he ſeeththoſe things 


| Phich he doth not ſee: things which are not, nor per- 
can be. efriffotle in his Treatiſe of Dreams, 
| £7520 inftance of itin children and young boyes ; Who 
ſome terrible dream , though they be our of their 
» and their eyes full open, ( and light broughtin 

lome- 


ſometimes : which I adde, becauſe I know itto be tay. 
think neyerthelefſe for a while after, that they ſee w 
their eyes , what they ſaw in their dream. And Fay 
Amerbachins , a learned man, in his book De aning, 
lib. 4. confirms it to be true by his own experiey, 
even When he was a man, if I miſtake him nor, be 
whateyer be the cauſe, the effe& is certain ; confins 
ed alſo .by learned Fracaſtorius in theſe words : Nþ 
bil enim refert ad appartntiam faciendam , &c. tel j 
is, Whether the ſpecies comes to the eyes from wil | 
out , or from within , is not material at all, in pain| ( 
apparition ; for they believe they ſee, and are ole | | 
piſhed , and grow beſides themſelves, &c. De' Sel | 
path. c. 20. I 
Our third queſtion or conſideration is, whethera may | 
by Philoſophy, or philoſophical contemplation,may attay | 
toan Angelical transformation : or to go higher, to ſucha] 
degree of union with God, that he ſhall neither by thekeþ | 
of any ſenſe,or phanſie, ugderfiand as other men ; buthbyz| 
kind of comtatt ae, or union of ſubſtance with the Suprene 
Cauſe of all things. 1f any man think this too curiowa 
queſtion, or too high for ordinary capacities, he wil t | 
( as is already intimated , ) much deceived, For it [ 
for their ſakes eſpecially that are the weaker ſex, that! 
propoſe it ; as he will find it, if he haye but the partie 
toread untothe end. This maryellous tranſmutations 
man by philoſophy, is afſerted by men chat call they 
ſelves Platonicks, Julins Ceſar Vaninins deſcribeth i 
in this manner - Ew canſa, continue [nblimiornm 
templatio, que 4 ſenſibilibus & 4 corporis penſo animl 
ſevocat, & profund:ſſima mentis intentzone incorpo 
ſapientie conjungit : cumque ad illuns gradum pervemnh 
quieft contemplative perfettionis ſupremus, tunc 108 
ab omnibus creatis ſpeciebus , of imtelligit non PT. jo 
Fes £cquiſitas, ſed per inſpettionem ad Ideas,in bes 
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: wine 0100114 a gnoſcit. Ideo ecſtatici mult a vera pr edicwnt. 
that can come at Ficinus, De philoſoph. Platon. and 
#| her works of his,may expect a more pertect account. Bur 
s | x my partby what I can nd in P/ate,or other ancientP/a* 
| ſts, doubt that Plato is wrongfully quored. I deny nor 
k | br that he might be ſome foundacion : but they that raiſed 
Þ | xc this height, were no others as I take it, then the eachuſi- 
Þ | dick Arabs, the very ſame that bred us MMabomer ; whe- 
« | ter before, or afterwards. I have a good Author for it. 
| Learned Afontecatens ( an exquiſite Arrfotelian) in his . 
Commentaries upon the third of eAriftotle De eAnima, 
heaking there of gr en hath theſe — : Hic enmm 
th qui opinatur, ett cam opintonem non #{/quequagque pro- 
in {1 I wonder fo bu a man would lay fo = ) 
yer 648 ſpecies | intellefliles | tanquam per ſui partes, per- 
fete demnm nob:ſcum copulars effeftricem mentens © in 
ille nbi numerum expleverint, repenting quadam lu 
nefſulgentes, quaſi abeant & convertantur ; imaginatione 
tam totogue homine ſecum attratlis : adeo ut exinde,non 
jor ſpecies, ut antea, non ope imaginationis imtelligamns ; 
ſedper illinus ments eſſentiam, in quan nos pene iſta mu- 
tevit copwlatio, Jt were no hard thing to put this into. 
Engliſh : but how to make it intelligible Engliſh to them 
that know nothing of the #ntellefF us agens, and patiens,and 
other myſteries of tlie nature ofunderſtanding, I knownot, 
Howeyer , the ſumme is already in the queſtion, as I 
popoled it, And in the application that we ſhall make, 
eery thing will be clearer. 

Let the Arabs therefore baye the honour of it ; if not of 
the fiſt invention, yet of the perfeRion : yea and praftice 
too, for which they are better fitted by their natural tem- 
ſets then many other nations. Howevyer,that they hadir in 
part, as almoſt all ocher things, from the Grecians, is molt 
aan ; as is elſewhere treated more at large in a Diſ- 
Gurle De cult Dei ſpirityals, ove per intellettum, not yet 

printed. 
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112 A Treatiſe Chay, T 
prited. Among the works of Dion/iu Arcopagirg, y 
commonly called, there is a little Treatile De menflig 
Theelogia. Were it pollible to hope,that men would judy | 
without prejudice or pattiality, I think it might be w& | 
yed, partly by what hath aiready been done by ochey 
partly by what might yet be added to that Purpole,as cle 
as the light of the Sun it ſelf is, thatthe Author of gy 
book cannot be that Diony/ſize, whom he counterſels 
bimlelf, and many gladly believe, But it is, and would | 
be but labour ole So farre hath that pompous diſh | 
- of words, joyned with the {ublimiry of the ſubjeR, be 
witched many : beſides what adyantage is-made by (gay, 
of this pretended antiquity, in ſome controyerted pejng 
of religion. - However, the Author 15 ancient, we gagk 
and good enough too for ſome ules, to delerye reſpe&g | 
the hands of all learned men. Jn the Treatiſe Dew 
ftica T heologia, he teacheth a new kind of practical Dj 
vinity, by renouncing not to the Sentes only, but to the 
Lladerſtanding alſo, and to all intellectual powers, facyl 
ries, and operations that are natural : by which in tine | 
we may attaia | through cleyation of mind | toan union 
notexpreſſible, nor underitood, yer felt, and in an hit | 
den manner operative, with God: in this ugion, astle | 
perfeRtion of man, and the height of mortal exalcatian, ts 
reſt, when attained, without paſſion, without afteQinn, | 
without knowledge. J will give a ſhort deſcriptignd 
this myfery,in the words of*C4 
® Since this written, 1 yolus Herſentius, one that bath 
beve ſeex one Handzus, of nred upon that book, aol | 
the ame areument ; but PO MITey 
deve not yet found is bim hath colle&ed out of other Ay 
ary thing much material, Cthots, men and women, whatel 
bats not gn Herſeatws : he cquld meet with, to c 
gnghT os not find that «209 the doctrine of it unto tht 
6: Amy fT warld: {wm ad hunc aryoris | 
contewpletionis graduw ou | 
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Gith he, #t wibil eorum que entellefiut, NC. miro Of in- 

to modo 4 Deo rapitur ; 3 Des, in Deo ſuſcipitnr ; 

ts Deo plena fit ; tota in Deum transfunditur - ita ut 
eſſen ia Dei ejus efſentia & ſubſtantia intime & abſque 
allo modo creato nnater. Dem autem in raptu hujuſ- 
wadi, advent ſue ſen illapſs, rationem & mentem o0b[cu> 

14, fſupefac: « ſnſpenditque : ita ut pro eotemporis inter- 
vallo null: ac Nis capax fit. We ſhall haye the En- 

gliſh of all this alſo, ( the ſubſtance of it ar leaſt, ) when I 
come to that application of it which I aim at. Bur I would 
ladly know, of whom this Dio»y/ixs learned this ftrange 

Divinity It is ſomewhat, that Heyſentizs doth acknows- 
kde Diompſous in this his doarine, Platonicorum dogma: 
wn ſeftatorem, p. 10. and Platonis ſeftatorem aceu- 
14iſſimum, p.91. Andp. 93+ &c. he bringeth paſſages 
out of [amblichns, Porphyrins, Proclus, noted Platoniſs, 
teaching in a manſer the ſame thing. Infomuch that p.4 3. 
he dares adyenture upon ſo much truth, as to ſay, E= 
fo equidems dum Procli philoſophi Platonici in Theologiams 
Platonis axiomata animadverts, firmiter mihi perſuades 
an Dionyfium Procli ſcript legiſſe; ( a terrible buſineſſe 
o be ſuppoſed, which would proye no lefſe then herefie, 
ad loſſe of goods and life. For then what muſt this Dis: 
m/s; prove,but an impoltor, ſeeing Proclss lived, all men 
ow, ſome centuries of yeares ſince the true Dieomfous ? ) 
«; quod vero ſimilins, ( yea by all meansit concerns him 
-oby - ) Proclums libris Dionyſii operam navaſſe, But 
& the ſober Reader conſider : Here is a firange kind of 
Divinity, as ſome call it, or Philoſophy ; of which much 
bath been written ( in many volumes by ſome of them, ) 
Platenick, Philoſophers,grounding all upon expreſle pafs 
ges, (though drawn much further, by the Arabs eſpe- 
ally, then he eyer intended perchance, } of their maſter 
Po: infomuch that Herſentivs himſelf, as obſeryed be- 
Me, 1s forced to call Djony/ſins, T__ for cu 
nts 
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114 A Treatiſe Chap, $1 
this dorine. We find nothing of it { except we 
things obtorte collo, as we lay ; ) inthe Goſpel of Chiift, 
nothing in ancient Fathers of orearelt antiquity : and ye | 
likely after all this, that Procizs learned it from D:owfim, 
But what if we find other Philoſophers allo, beſides Plate 
that lived ſome hundred of years before the true Diony fins, 
teach the fame dotrine more clearly then ©/aro himlef, 
as clearly almoſt,as either Proclus, or Diowſtws ? It canng 
be unpleafing to them that ate Scholars, if I take ſome 
pains to diſcover ſome myſteries of' this myſtery of dark. 
nefle, which for ought I know, have not yet been brought 
to light by any man. Who 1s thetrue Author of thoſ 
Metaphyſicks, or rather fragments of Meraphyſicks, that 
oo under Theephraſtes his name, certainly I cannot tell 
We find them ad{cribed to diyers Authors by ancient 
Greek Philolophers : yet by ſome ery ancient ( though 
pot found in the Catalogue of his books {er out by Diegr 
nes Laertins, where diyeis books of his are mifling as well 
as this ; ) to Theophraſtus himſelf, learned Sylbargiat 
leaves it doubtfull, Theophraſi#s was one of Ariſtotle 
own diſciples , and ſucceeded him in his School ; mud 
commended by him : an excellent Philoſopher certainly by 
thoſe works of his { not the twentieth part of what he hud 
ritten, ) that remain unto this day, Thoſe Fragment 
of Metaphyſicks, whoever be the Author, who mult hax 
lived long before Chriſt,are a choice piecezbut very imp# 
fect, end therefore the more obſcure. In the eighth Chapt 
of thele Fragments, ( as divided in Syibmrgins his edition 
for in eAldzs,long before thar, I find none : ) after ala c 
diſcourle of the ſpeculation of principles, we find th] | 
words; Miger wiy ous TivO- Suvduife I drriev heh | 
xls pots, amd off difovay naupdroyris, "Omy 3i| « 
dvnile dxpe xy; pores WiTabalvuuy , tx tn Swdudle: WI) | 
. dub 72 vi Tran diniey* Gre dud Thy nueTVogy dE St1nay, 5UN k 
Tis mt gureyora]e Bimny. mz o) bxiiyo dandAlſ « 
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Seduns yd 1G uf Savele Sion,  ojev dar{ejiiriy. 10 x) uh 

fan 6 mirh 49] dum* :o2h4m7 5 oh is aur Tam 1 auvens 19 
| 5. All that know any thing of Philoſophy, be i neyer 
6 lictle, cannot but have heard of Ari//otles opinion, fo 
much diſputed in the ſchools of Philoſophers : that the un- 
deftanding, whillt joyned withthe body, can do nothing 
without the ſenſes. of which we allo haye had occafion to 
confider at large in another work, (De origine Idololatrie) 
not yer. printed. Theophraftus therefore here faith ; Thas 
to ſome degree or meaſure, we may contemplate and know 
the firſt cauſes ſcientifically, that u, by therr canſes, from 
things ſenſible © ( or, by the help ot the ſame ſenles : ) But 
| whenonce aſcended tothe Summities, or Original Firſts, 
| | xt cango wo further : either becanſe they have nocauſe ; 
| partly becauſe of our weakneſſe, as in matter of ſight, (he 
| | tadthis fimilitude, upon the like occafion, from his matter 
| Ariſtotle ; ) when we would look apo that{to wit the Sun, ) 
| | which 15 moſt bright and ſplendid. And in this caſe,it may 
| | betrne indeed, ( by which words T heophraſtas doth ſeem 
| | toreferre to the ſpeech of ſome former noted Philoſopher, 
| | whether Arsſtorle or Plato : ) that all knowledge and con- 
| | templation | of the firlt cauſes | muſt be by wery touching, 
| | adfeel;ng ( that is,union, or conjunRtion, as inthe former 
F | teltimonics : ) of the mind, or intellett. Whence it 15 that 
| ſÞ knowledge ( grounded upon a kind of feeling, of all 
* | {tiſes the molt certain in man ; by which allo he doch ſome- 
C | times correct the errors of his eyes; or rather, becauſe im- 
mediately from God : ) is not {iable to error $ however the 
" 


tmprehenſion of this very thing, and the certainty of it,(or, 


U&ntothis; as of * confidence alſo ;) 

#|« thing f great difficulty. Yo Theophra- * Sze Chap. 6. 
n Fu thete. And now I would defire the 

4 Reader, that hath ſo much curiofity for the truth, to read 
oi 


Mtthat Diſcourſe (ir is very ſhort,and will take bur little 
| I 3 rime:) 


thewgh that degree of knowledge, meſo? before a man can 
c 


*% 
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time : ) of this pretended Dionyſfins, and tell himſelf, whey 
he hath done, ( ſome common things concerning the jg. 
comprehenfibleneſſe of God, laid afide, ) whether the 
pith and marrow of it, be not in thoſe few lines, 1 
appeal unto Herſentins, who in his paraphraſe at the eng, 
ſumms up all in theſe words : Fatenawm igituy, fi Deg 
. nobis aliqua ratione agnoſci poteſt, ſola ignoratione, fileny, | 
conſyntlione ſupra ſenſunm & mentem, per ipſam aning | 
wniouem agnoſci. As for that 9&@- 39g, that divix | 
cloud, which the Author propoleth at the firſt, as his chief 
.eft argument ; I know there is ground enough forit, asin 
the nature, ſo in the Word * God: as by the Greek 
Commentators upon this Dionyſtus is well ſhewed, Bu 
of this ,49@- of Eos nature, how to extrat a hg n; 
dy woic; , amiſt of * ignorance in man , 
( as the Authorelſewhere ſpeaketh,) as * Some way makes 
the readieſt way to the knowledge of les: _ 
God, fo much preſſed by this Author, Kt" Bur 7 
and ſo much commended unto others wor how 044 @n | 
by the abertors of this ftrange doAtine; 
I knowno ground at all for it either in 
reaſon, or Scripture. However, I am 
much beholding to that phraſe. It hath | 
putmein mind of ſomewhat that may ſerye yery wellfur 
ther to diſcover this impoſture. Synefiws is a man Wl 
known among Scholars : he was made Biſhop againfths 
Will, for his great fame and worth. He did oppoſe it 
ry much : and in very truth , in ſome of his writ! 
eyen {ince a Biſhop, as I take it, he ſheweth himſelfa b& 
ter Platoniſt,then ſound Chriſtian, It ſeems that eveninW 
dayes this new. Divinity began to be in requet gy 
Chriftians,and ſome illiterate Monks and others took how 
of this magnified &yyagie or «bſolnte ignorance, to Din 


themiſelyes into reputation, as though they had been Ut 
#vly wiſe and godly men of the world, becauſe che mol 
1gnoralt z 
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jonorant ; but pretending by that ignorance, to have near» 
et accefſe unto God, and moſt of God in themſelyes. 
Hereupon Syme ſins wrote that exquiſite piece,which he in- | 
"hed Dis; ( becauſe in very deed, Dio Chryſoftomm 2 
e part of his ſubje&t ; ) to proye the neceſſity of humane 
ming and Philoſophy, to all that will contemplate of 
tighthings with ſobriety and good ſuccefle. He doth not 
deny but that ſome ſuch tranſcendent witts and natures | 
have been, ( but Phaenix-like, ſcarce onein an Ave, ) who 
mithour any ſuch preparation, have been able by the (ubli- 
mity of their natural parts and excellencies, to aſcend with- 
our ſteps ro the higheſt that man can reach, bur that any of 
thoſe profeſſors of ignorance, that pretended to that happy 
condition , were ſuch , he doth yery perempto:1ily de- 
ty. He tells them of their fopperies and manifold extra» 
ngancies in their language,and writings ; by which a man 
might ſooner gueſle them to be ſunk much lower then 
nary nature, then to haye attained to any ſupernatu« 


| nl ſublimity. I would haye the Reader obſerye thoſe 


words, 73 £qamy, T3 imimure Abye, Te drps, » mag) 77 
#4676, and the like ; which be terms of Art, and much uſed 


| in this myſtical ſcience : by which ir doth plainly appears 
| thathe,meant thoſe yery men,whom I ſpeak of.God forbid, 
| fith hethere in a place, that we (howld thinkthat if God 


twell in 14, he ſhould dwell i any other part of ws, thew 
that which is rational © which « his proper Temple. It can- 
wt be certainly, that Truth ſhould be found in Ignorance ; 
or that be ſhould be wiſe truly, which i irrational : wich 
many ſuch things to that purpoſe. Yea hetells them alſo of 
their affeRed ſilence and taciturnity, *E28 uiy x dmrwv 
G&nis Bao KC. He would not believe thatthey were 
Myſteries indeed,that made them dumb, becauſe inexpreſ- 
ible: not but that it is the nature of things really ſublime, to 
de {0; but becauſe he ſaw nothing in them or from them, 


tat argued either knowledge, or capacity of things farce 
1 3 under 
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under Myſteries. But the Reader muſt not expe& that 
fatisfaQion from me, which he may give himſelf, if he will 
read Syneſins himſelf, There is nothing of Syneſome, bu 
is yery good in his kind, and well worth any mans readi 
this, both good and uſefull, more then any other part of 
him, if I be not miſtaken. Iris pity, it is no better tranſla» 
red, but indeed more pity, that he ſhould be read in any 
other language then his own;it is ſo yery good,and elegant, 
Now to come to that uſe of this laſt queſtion and conf» 
deration, which at the firſt I aimed at: I ſhall not her 
diſpute, how farre a well-grounded intelligent Philoſopher 
may adycnture in this kind of myſtical Theology ( a word 
common to heathens,it is well known,as well as to Chriſt 
ans; )for the diſcovery of any truth,above ordinary humane 
ratiocination ; nor Whether the moſt illiterate among Chi. 
ſtians, whether men or women, may not attain ſometimes 
by Gods ſpecial fayour, and real holinefſe and ſanRity, to 
the highelt myſteries of Chriſtian religion; which as we 

deny not, ſo we arc ſure; is nothing at all to this | 
nor laſtly, wherher the true knowledge and loye of Chriſt 
joyned with a holy life, have not ia many, ormolt,(in 
ſome more, in ſome lefſe, ) a rayiſhing power, ſet out ab 
legorically in the book of Canticles, and other Scripturs: 
All theſe as altogether impertigent to the queſtion andaſe 
we arc upon, [ ſhall paſſe by. That which we areto cok 
ſider, is, Whether this 24y/ticall Theology, as they calliy 
by renouncing to all ſenſes, to all knowledge, and intelle- 
Qual operation, that is, ineffeR, by affe&ed Ecliafies and 
Enthufiaſms, bz a probable way, to compaſle a more pete 
fe, real and ſubſtantial union with God, or Chriſt, ths 
otherwiſeis to be compaſſed : whether the writings of ſome Þ| 

. ancient and later Platoniſts, Gyeeks and Arabs, JEAU "16 
and Mahomet ans, be a ſufficient ground and warrant for t 
Its to them that profeſle co ad(cribe more to the Scripeurtss | { 
F| 
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receiyed among Chriſtians for diyine, by which ſobrie * 
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& is ſo much commended unto us ; then to the opinions 
of heathen Philoſophers. bur more particularly, whether 
allowable or commendable in women , whom all men 
know to be naturally weaker of brain, and eafieſt to be in- 
amuated and deluded, But this laſt is the thing I intend 
ſpecially to infilt upon, by reaſon of that example mentio- 
ned in the Epiſtle ro the Reader ; by conſideration of which 
( finding it backed with ſo much authority, ) I was firſt 

oyoked to undertake this whole Diſcourſe : having allo 
Ee ect to ſome yery near unto me by kindred, of the 
ame, or like profeſſion. 

This ſuppoſed holy Maid, whom The life of ſfier Ca- 
we are now to conſider of, was from won of J ch, Fe. 
her infancy, according to the relation, = Epiftt __ af ng 
which we mult truſt co, yery deyout: ger, 
and, as averſe from any worldly 
pomp and pleaſure ; ſo, Rrangely addiQed to bodily pen- 
ances and voluntary chaſtiſements, We will conclude no- 
thing of this. We know well enough what the Apoſtle 
miteth of himſelf, and what hath been the praRice of ſome 
truly deyout, in times of pureſt deyotion and piety. Hows 
tyer, it is ſure enough, that ſuch immoderate caftigations 
and yexations, may be an effeRt of melancholy, as well as 

eligion ; and had not that famous, ſhall I ſay, or infamous 
Porphyrins, lighted upon a berter friend, to take him off in 
ime, he had never liyed to plot and write ſo muchagainſt 
Chriſtians and Chriſt himſelf, as he did. Zexo the Philoſo= 
| pher was wont to lay, Let me be mad, rathey then in plea- 
[#re: not conſidering that eyen in pain there is pleaſure, if 
j ® manchereby pleaſe his own mind, and think highly of 
|. bimſelf, ( wherein the height of humane contentment and 
| ambition often lieth, ) becauſe he can endure much. Cer- 
ainly, there would neyer have been ſo many Stoicks and 
Cnicks in the world, who when they might have lived 


erwiſe, ( and ſome of them of their oyn accord pow 
I 4 WIT 


1 


: 
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wich good means and temporal eſtates for it,) choſe to , 
and to be trampled upon by eyery idle Raſcall tharms | | 
them, to make goo.| their profeſſion of unpaſſionateneſſy, | ' 
had it not been fo, that pain and pleaſure are things which 
oftentimes depend more on phanfie, then realitie ; and thy 
pleaſure may be found, where others feel pain. When ] 
lived in Semer ſer-ſhire, ( Where firRtcalled tothe diſchary 
of holy Duties, ) chere was in a Gentlewomans houle (x 
woman of good eſtate and reputation, much given to hoſpi 
tality ; where I my ſelf haye been often kindly entertain 
ed ; ) a natural Fool, but uſeful enough in a great houſe 
for ſome ſeryices ; who took a ſingular pleaſure in being 
v-hipped, eyen unto bloud: and it was one or twolufly 
Maids(for it muft be done by Maids,to give him content) 
their task eyery morning, when they could intend it. ' He 
was not pleaſed, nor would follow his buſineſſe fo well all 
the day after, if it were not done. But what do I talkof 
one fool ? whereas we find it recorded by good Hiſtoriany, 
that whole nations at once, have been pofſeſt, ſhall I fay, 
or infected, with this phrenſie ? Were I in a place where 
books are to be had, T ſhould be able perchance to give 4 
better account of what ] ſay to the Reader. I am yery cot 
fident I haye read it in more then one, with obſeryations 
made upon it, as an epidemical diſeaſe or diſtemper; 
though by more I know adfcribed co mere deyotion. But 
tolupply that defeRt as well as I can, I will here impart u2e 


- tothe Reader what /find of it in my Father, of B. M, his 
Adverſaria. 


—— 22 > 3 Ft xz= Tt]) 5 EE 


Anutny nu deſfideriums repente populos 
Europe invadit, | 


an 1 %e>V ei. ge > NV» _ tC cc» Mm, > IX” 17 


CMemorabilis hiftoria: Circa! «An. Dow. 1260. as. 
pane: iy Italia velnt ſydere affiati cepiſſent ſeſe ex pan 
Feutia flagellar e, Miro caſte ad reliquos Enrope popwles | 
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txemplum manavit, & eos quoqus cupiditas flagellands 
ſe meeſſit- 

Vide Chron. Patay. mona. p. 612. 1613« 


And who hath not heard of the £Milefran Virgins ; a 


| ding fo generally atteſted by all Ancients, that no man caG 
| aſonably make a queſtion of the truth of it ? A humor 
| ok them to make themſelves away. no perſwaſions of 


kiends, or parents, or any thing elſe that was moſt dear. 
znto them, nor any other means that could be thought of, 
gere effeCtual to perſwade them to live. There was ſcarce 
houſe left in the Town, that mourned not for ſome of 
eſe ſelf executioners, Untill at laſt a ſimple device ( as it 
commonly falls out with them that labour of a limited me- 
kacholy to ſome one objeR;of which we had examples be- 
fare: ) did that which no obligation,either civil or natural, 
auld do before : ro make them fear that, which of all fears 
aherwiſe, is generally accounted, and by ſome Philoſo- 


phers abſolutely determined, to be moſt naturall unto all. 


' At what age of her life this Maid began to fall into 


Tnnces and Ecſtafies, I cannot find by the Storie, which 


$not digeſted into yeares. But from her ficſt generall 
confeſſion, which ſhe made but 9. yeares old, [ p. 6. 20. | 
ſhe began to talk much of- Gods preſence ; and phanſie 
her felf,that ſhe ſaw God viſibly, every time ſhe weatto 
Church. And being asked whether ſhe (uffered any diftra- 
ion of ſenſes ; ſhe ſaid, no ; ( I wonder who doth in that 
ak:) and was beliecyed. The firſt yicble fir, ir ſeems, 
began in the Church, \ p. 33. ] with a trembling: ſothar 
ſhe let her Wax-candle, ( which by the proper ceremonie 
of the day, ſhe held in her hand, ) fall to the ground, and 
could not rake it up. From that time, her viſions, it ſeems, 


began to be yery frequent . and I find it obſeryed, | p31. 


33: 45. 50. | that ſhe could ſeldome ſpeak, or exprefſe 


ber ſelf, when ſhe had ſeen any thing; ſo that ſhe only _ 
cd 


$ 
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edthe benefic of thoſe grear ſecrets and myſteries, wh 
God is ſaid to haye revealed unto her. | Thi 

Bur from 2 1. of her life, [ p. 38. 54+ | her ecſtafieshy | to 
an to bevery ſtrong, and would laft three or four hourg | op 
ina day ſo that ſhe did yerily think her ſelf to bein hes | 
ven, ſometimes, [ p- 39+ ] when ſhe was upon earth, y 
her ordinarie ( as is noted) employment. 

| Pag. 34 (and 61. 63, 64- 65. ) of the Storie, Chi 
is faid to have drawn her ſoul into his. Pag. 45. 46.47; 
to haye taken poſleſſion of her : and more particulaty, 
(which theauthor of the relation profeſſeth not to undes 


and, ) to haye marked her wich a mark : and afterwards 
to have abided in her, by preſence , and by operation, y 
her laſt day. | Þ 
- Pag. 47..It is direRly affirmed, that ſhe was for the 
molt part, deprived of her naturall wit and underſtanding, 
Pag. 52.She was one day tranſported beſides =Y 


ina Garden, and for the ſpace of an hour ( which by 
Relation is called, a #Frong operation of God, ) continued 
ſaying over and over, God doth put his Power in me, 6u 
doth put bis Wiſdome in me, and his Knowledge. 

Pag. 54. &c. Sheoften ſaw, and in ſome degree ſuf 
fered ( through fright, &c. ) the pains of Hell. I know 
notat what time of her age ; but it might be the firl d> 
ret ecltaſie ſhe had, for ought 1 can gather by the rel 
tion. She was, according to her own relation, [ p, 59« 
ina Caye, called. S. Denys his Caye, becauſe by tradition, 
S. Denys, with divers other Martyrs, had inhabitedit by 
the ſpace of two yeares ; and therefore had in greatrew 
rence by the whole Conyent, In that Caye being alodt, 
(and letthe Reader judge, whether that holy Caye alone, 
with the opinion they had of itz was not enoughtopll 
any melancholick maid, devoutly giyen, into an ecltafie:) 
ſhe ſaw Heayen and Hell, and the Soul of Chriſtin 


purity. 
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| id to have continued unto the end of her life. How 


Pag-75- She is yet reported to haye beeh exalted 
..her : for that the Soul of Chrift ( who was faid before 


have drawn her Soul into his, ) did draw her into an 
: qperation of the Holy Truitie - in which operation ſhe 


| tisto be underſtood, muſt not be expected from me. All 


ny care is, not to milrelate any thing, or to makeit worſe, 
my cranflation, then I find it. $8 
Pag. 91. God puts upon her, ( as our Storietells us, ) 
the care of the affairs of France : which ſhe did accept, 
and commend her {ſelf unto God at the ſame time. 
Pag. 10I. She foretold ſomewhat of her death, that 
it ſhould not be a naturall death, nor by ordinary means. 
Buc ic fell out otherwiſe, though the Storie doth endeayour 


| tomake it good : butin yain, For ſhe died ofa generall 


Conſumption of the body, (the molt naturall death that 


| could happen to ſuch a lite, ) which ended in a continuall 


Feyer, witha kind of Lethargie, or caros : very violent 
at the laſt ; and ſo made an end of her. Ir ſeems ſhe did 
not think to die, when ſhe did, as our Storie tells us, 
[p115.117.] which I ſuppoſe would tell us no more of 
that, then it muſt needs. | ; 
She had ſome firange fights before her death, As for 
qmple ; that there is a plenitude of God inall things, 
eyen tothe leaſt Ant, which is very philoſophicall ; but 
not very eafie to be underſtood by ordinary people, and 
more apt to be miſtaken to ſome hereticall ſenſe ; as ſome- 


what was by the 2{anicheans, not much different. 


| Theſe, (not to ſpeak of her ſpirituall temptations, 


Which were frequent and terrible, and ſome obſqure inti- 
mations of Miracles ; tor which we will rather commend 
the ingenuity of the Relator, conſidering what is ordina= 
ly done by others, upon ſuch accaſions, then find fault: ) 
theſe, I lay, be the chief particulars, which her Storie doth 
ﬀfford : Which as I propoſe -to the learned Readers con= 

Gderation; 
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fideratioh ;ſo ſhall I not, ſubmirting to better judgemeny, | n 
ſtick in the mean time ro declare mine own. Truely 1@, | of 
not ſee any cauſe to believe that in any of theſe many Yi. | l 
ſions or Ecſtaſies, there was any thing at all ſupernatural | 
either divine or diabolicall, more then is 1n every comm | » 
diſeaſe : wherein we acknowledge as the hand of God ul. | 0 
wayes ; ſo the miniſtrie of the Devil, if not alwayes, yey | 
often, as was befote detlared. I conceive them all, bot | 
Viſions and Ectiafies, to haye been the effeR of pure ms 
lancholie ; yery agreeable to what hath happened unto 6 
ther melancholick perſons, in other places. Whethe | 
ſhould blame the ignorance, or the ſuperſtition of them 
that had to do with her, or both, I know not : bur 1 think 
they were to blame, and that ſhe had ill luck to fall ins | 
to ſuch hands. They do well ro make her amends wha |. 
they can, after her death : but I think it had been mare 
charitable, to haye uſed ſome means for the cure of het | 
melancholy, by which ( with Gods bleſſing upon the | - 
means al wayes to be preſuppoſed, ) ſhe might haye ben | - 
preſeryedin if. As he expreſſions, of Chriſts draw. 
10g her ſoul into his, and the like ; ſo agreeable, in effed, 
to thoſe of the Platoniſts, and Arab Philoſophers, the 
i tearmsonly ( Chriſt for God) changed : I have no uſps 
cion for all that, that ſhe was acquainted with them, 
nor with any ſecrets of that myſticall Theologie that came 
from them ; but that naturally, according to the conditim 
of her temper, ſhe fell intothoſe phanſies, which ſome en» 
thufiaftick Philoſophers b#fore, not by vertue of thet 
Philoſophy, but hrngh diflemper of their enthuſiaſti 
brains, had lighted upon. | 

I have expreſſed my ſelf the more freely in this bub 
neſſe, not that I take any pleaſure,or have any ambition® 
all, to oppoſe the judgement of others : which if 1 wat 
ambitious ro do, 1 BK (TEE found matter 


co by 
he my (elf, long before this : bur bene joe 
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matter of great conſequence , not only for the preſeryation 
if ſome liyes, but of Truth, ( more precious then many 
ives, ) which hath in all Ages ſuffered by nothing more, 
then by pretended Enthufiaſms ; and of publick Peace, 
which hath often been diſturbed by ſuch, whether artifaces, 
a mere miſtakes. 

- But I have not yet done with my Theologia myſtica : 
which being ſo proper to my ſubject, I muſt not paſſe ic 
over ſuperficially. The Reader that is not learned, will 
have patience if 1 defireto gratify them that are, Hey» 
ſentins his authorities for this kind of Divinitie, fo 
much magnified by him, are all either Heathen Philo- 
ſophers, ( greateſt oppolers of Chriltjanitie, ) Plotinus, 
Proclia, Porphyrius, Jamblichus ; or very late and in- 
conſiderable writers, Johannes Ruſbrocius, Henricus Har- 
thin, Ludovicus Bloſfixs, ( or rather Thalerws, ) and one 
Woman, Sanita Teyefia : not one word out of any an- 
cient Father, (in that Chapter ) Greek, or Latine ; not 


ſomuchas out of S. Auguſtine, or Ggegory the Great, or | 


S. Bernard : who otherwile, of true Chriftian Raptures, 
proceeding from intent love and admiration, grounded 
not upon Ignorance and ſelf=conceitedneſſe, bur ſound 
Knowledge and Pietic ; might haye afforded matter for 
2 bigger volume, then that whole Diſcourſe, with all thac 
tath been wricten either by Dionyfsx: ( ſo called,) or any 
other of that Set, comes too. But I will deal yery inge- 
nuouſly with the Reader. There was one Adaximur, in 
the dayes of Heraclins Emperour of Conſtantinople : of 
Whom we are bound to ſpeak with honour, auſe 
he ſuffered for the true Faith. Whether ic were he,whoſe 
Greek Scholias are extant upon this Diowfus, is doubt- 
ed by ſome : but more that it is. This Adsximmus 
( other works of his, ſome extant, ſome not, ) hath 

fo 
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ſis. It was publiſhed by David Haſchelius, a lear- 
ned man, to whom we ow many other good books, butit 
hath not been my luck eyer to ſee ir. But though not that, | 
yet I have ſeen and often read, ſomerimes with admire | 
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tion, ſometimes with indignation, another work of his, | | 


( not much known, I believe, ) which he calleth his 
Keedaziae O40A0yihe's x; 21hovepuind : printed at Paris, bes 
ſides later editions, very elegantly, by Guiliel. 3Aorelling, 
#1. Dow. 1 560. fitted by remote allegoricall interprets: 
tions of Scripture, for Chriſtians ; but written by him in 
imication of Poyphyriws, and other Heathens, their &poejual, 
aSthey call them ; from whom alſo he hath taken tome 
things verbatim. There indeed we ſhall find this myitis 
call Theotogie inits height, in divers places. I can eafily 
believe tharſo holy a man, in his ordinary converſation, 
and fo profound a Philoſopher, as he ſhews himſelf by 
his writings, might make good uſe of ſuch meditations 
and cleyations of thoughts ; and yer keep himſelf within 

+» ſobrietie, but that it is a dangerovs 


® Wigelius, Stifelius, 
Jac, Bebmius; axd di- 
vers others of that 
countrie, mere Fan«- 
ticksy as anto any ſober 
man may appear by 
their Writings: ſome 
of which have been 
tranſlated intoEngliſh. 
But of tbem and their 
pbr enfees, ſee more, if 
you defere it, in Chriſt, 
aus (#08 10 me- 
tron others,) bis Excr- 
ercitationes Theologi- 
cx, 


A 
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book otherwiſe for ordinary capacÞ 
ties, apt to turn all Religion andall 
Scripture ( in weaker brains ) into 
mere phanſie, and * Teutonick Chb 
mericall extrayagancies, I do, upott 
grounds of reaſon, as yerily belieys 
as I do the former, charitably. I 
know not whether it be for th. 
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better, or for the worle : bur ſurel 


am, that his meaning is often miſt 


ken by the Latize Interpreter; whet® 
of I ſhall give but one inſtance, be+ 
cauſe of ſome further uſe that mayb#; | 3 
made of it. Centur. 2. xeg. 9. TH I? 
&11400y AaCay Erwory mod; Try O©80y 6 
ont may[enas5 dijyapy Exe Sender 
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| ritie, by him more at large explained in ſome former 
| Aphoriſms , that by this immediate, Intimate Union 
| with God, by which he Ricks not to fay, that the ſoul 
| 5aQually Deified, all operations of the underſtanding do 


umerga Dewm unionem adepta, totis viribus in 1d in* 
cumbir, ut intelligat & intelligatur. That which decei- 
red him, arethe words, yeTy and yo Sus, Which fo joyns 
ed, he did not underftand to be put, as often, figuranyely, 


to intimate an abſolute ceflation of all underſtanding. So 


Gen. 31+ 29. either goed or evil: where evil only way 


ntended,properly. And Numb.23. 2 5. neither curſe thens 
at all, nor bleſs thens at all:where cur ſing was extremely de- 
fred and endeayoured; and bleſſing only properly intended 
tobe forbidden, And ſol believe Jdatth. 12. 14. three 
dajes and three nights, which hath ſo much troubled Ex+ 
fitors, ſhould be underſtood 7 three nights added on- 
y for the more emphaticall expreſſion of three dayes. 
Three dayes,really and truly;(though notthree full dayes;) 
asmen are wont to underſtand dayes ordinarily, not figu- 
tively ; and therefore ſer out by their contraries alſo, the 
nights. But in Ewnaprms certainly, 73 avriuerey dvr, x; 
12 j/\dueyoy di $87e, 15 No more then, omnia humans 
tontermmnebat : whereas learned Hadr. Junixs, tranſlating, 
Delicias ſmas, & excruciantem ſe egritudinem exuit, 
makes Exnapins clearly to contradi& himſelf, who both 
fore and afterwards, ſets out Porphyrins, as plunged in 
kepeſt melancholie, and not likely to hold out much lon* 

*r, had not Plotionws come to his ſuccour intime. _ 
| This mention of Exapins puts me in mind of eA- 
| pins that Pygmie Philoſopher, who through continu- 
[ll contemplation (if we may belieye the Rorie,) haying 
| | *duced his bodie toalmoſt nothing ; Ewnapins faith, (bur 
' | Acre too miſtaken by the Larine Interpreter, ) that the 
ſaying 


ae 


His meaning is according to the principles of this Diyi- 


| ceaſe, The Interpreter quite contrarie : Mens 1mmedia- 
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x28 A Treatiſe Chap. | 
faying of Plato was yerified in him, That whereas t 
ſouls of ordinary men were placed in their bodies ; the bo 


| Cies of holy men and Philoſophers were placed in thei 


ſouls. But this is nothing to what we read of Jpnatin 
Lojola, whoſe body was fo transformed into ſoul, tha 
he could lift and bear himſelf upin the air to a Oool 
height, without wings ; as we ſhall find perchance 
its proper place. For it was at his prayers only thaf 
he could do it, when he was at the height of the ſþi 
rit, asSmy Author tells me. 

But to return to Maximys,and what I interded of him, 
Alchough I honour his Sufferings, yer 1 do not think my 
ſelf bound by that to approye his DoRrine, Neither & 
I think that Photizs had much better opinion of that 
work, then I have; who plainly cenſureth ir, as an ab: 
tive, or adulterinum fatum. ( wherein the Latine Inter 


_ prefer, apparently ſwarying from the originall Greek, 


makes him fay the contrary.) not that he doubted 
Maximns to be the Author ; no more then he did ofthok 
dTvenuale x aJons: concerning which he gives the Reader 
2 large account before : but becauſe he judged neither the 
one nor the other, being both ofa ſrain; thoſe Aporemau 
and theſe KEOKALIC . ) worthy of that MMAaximuas 3 the At | 
thor of thole Centurie, De Charitate : which he mud 
commends, and deſeryedly. And why ſhouid not the all 
thoritie of ſo many ancient Fathers, and many of them 
Martyrs too, as well as he z who becauſe they neither 
ractiſed it ( though not unknown unto them, as excelleat 
hiloſophers, ſome of them, ) themſelves, this 3dyſtieds 
T heologie 1 mean, norany where in their writings com 
mend it unto others, mult needs be ſuppoſed to haye coll 
demned it ; why not their authoritie, tay I, more confide- 
rable, then the authoritie of one or two, to long after, 4 
ſo much inferiour unto them ? But befides, how contral 
to the doctrine of belt Shoolmen, 1 appeal to Thow: - 
7 


' Cha P: 3, of Enthafiaſme. | 
ol quinas, 2.2, queſtions 174+. who ey (dlidly pro” 
. yethand aſſerteth he excellencie of ratjonall intelleRuall 
Chriſtian knowledge, above all propheſy : to whom alſo 


that excellent Rabbi Ben Maimon, the Aquinas of the 


. 
: 


Rabbins, doth agree in divers places of his fore Never 


. 
,. 


7 
F - chim, making it ( rational jntelleQuall Divinitie ) ,the ; 
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bigheſt degree of propheſie : who alſo hatha Chapter there 
( of very good uſe, to Keep men from running themſelyes 
out of their right wits, ) of moderation to be obſerved in, 
Contemplation, I ſhall therefore conclude concerning this 
n way of Theologie; | WT DDS 
i Fiſt, that as it hathits origine from heathen Philoſg. | 
{fl phers, and by them recommended uato us, as the higheſt  - 
a} 20d moſt perfeRt way 3: {o itis extremely derogatoryto the . . 


ot 


Scriptures, and to the Dorineof Chriſt, where no foot= 
ſtep of it is to be ſeen ; bur contrarily, much againſt itz as 
ir deprives a man of the ule of Reaſon. ies Se an 
| Secondly, that although ir be granted, that ſome pro-,* 
found Philoſophers, by the adyantage of ſuch and fuch a 
naturs]l Diſpoſition, of a ftrong, well-ſertled and tem+ 
per'd briin, &'c. may make ſome ule, of it_ to. their own, 
content : yet tocommend it to ordinary people, and ta 
| women eſpecially, is to perſwade them to madnefle; and 
| tocxpoſe them to theillugons of the Devil, alwayesrea= 

die to take ſuch ad yantages. 


- Thirdly, rhat the uſe of this Theologie, doth moſt pro- 
perly belong unto Jeſ##ts, ( which I would not haye un. 
derſtood of any truly pious and peaceable amongſtthem :); 
and Jeſuited Politicians, whether they call themſelyes 
Lutherans, or ( alviniſts, or otherwiſe ; who having de- 
benes pro re nata upon: the lives of Kings and Princes, 


* 


(or whoeyer elle they be, whom they would haye out of 
the way,) have ho better Way, when open force doth fail, 
to bring their deſignes to paſſe, then by the hands of ſuch, 


Whom chey bave brought up to this myfticall arr, For, 
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what will not even a ſober man do, upon a ſtrong, wha 
ther right or wrong, apprehenſion of Heayen or Halþ 
How much more thoſe, who beſides their common ob. 
©:719n of blind obedience, by long, forced, wild contem 
plaricn. are b*come ecRaticall, that is, fitted for any 
ſpecate attempt ? "4 
Neithercan I have any better opinion ( in point of $g, 
ences ) of that Method, which of late years hath beg 
propoted by ſome, and by many ( whom Plurarch woul 
not have thought yery wile, for looking with more admi, 
ration upon fiery Meteors, and other apparitions of the 
Air, then eyer-they did upon the Sun, by whom we enjoy 
all that is comfortable in this World ; ) gladly entertains 
ed, For my part, I neyer looked upon it as a New Me 
thod,as tothe main end of1t : knowing that Nama Pom 
:lis long before, to make his Lawes received as Oracles, 
did his beſt to perſwade, that he did not cowe by them x 
- other mendid by theirs ; but that they were the fruits of 
Caves, and retirednefle : not to ſpeak of what hath been 
deviſed by ſeverall Poets in that kind, to inhauncetheir 
reputation. And jt ſeems the Author did nor altogether 
mifle of his aim in that, But for the pictended end ofitgto 
direct othets; if he would have dealt ingenuouſly, 
might in two or three lines, that had contained the names 
but of three or four herbs, have preſcribed a farre ſhone 
way. 1 meddle not with his abilicties;what ever they were 
believe he faw much in the Mathemaricks ; and he might, 
in diyers other things : though -I would not have af F 
man to rely upon hisdemonſtrations, concerning either the 
being of a God, or the Immortalitie of the Soul. But his 
abilities I queſtion not : his Aerhod, haying lo much of 
finitie with this Adyſticall Theologie, again which Þ 
think roo much cannot be faid, I could not paſſe it withow 
ſome cenſure, 1 am one, 1 confefſe, that think reaſos' 
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plly rationall, Neither do 2 think we need to ſeek the [- 
wage of God 10 man eilewhere, then in perfe& Reajon ; 
ſich as he was created in. Holmeſfſe and Rrghteonſneſſe 
were but fruits of it. Let others adinire Witches and Ma- 
icians, as much as they will ; who by their art can bring 
them their loſt precious things, and Jewels : 1 honour an 
xdmire a good Phyfician much more, who can ( as Gods 
oftrument. ) by the knowledge of nature, bring a man to 
hs right wits again,when he hath loſt them : and I tremble 
(boo ſum, & humani 4 me nihil alienum puto: ) when 
[think that one Mad man is enough to infect a whole 
Province. Somewhat to that purpole we haye had alrea- 
dy: and Idoubt, whether by this there would have been 
one ſober man letc in all Spain, had not the e Alumbrados, 
ct [[lumtnated ſet, which allo pretended much to Con» 
remplation, and thereby ro Ecſtafies and myliicall unions, 
teen lupprefied in time. | 

Here I ſhould haye ended this Chapter, which hath ta-= 
ken up, I believe, the greateſt part of this whole Diſcourſe, 
ut | promiſed ſomewhat of 2Zahemer : | mult acquic my 
klt ot that before, 1 have peruled- leyeral) relations of 
Greek, Authors, ſet out by Sylburgrus, an, Dom. 1595, 
wacerning the beginning of Mahbomer, They all agree, 
that a nacurall diteale was his firſt inducement. Some call 
ta Palſie ; but more, and,l belicye,moretruly, 743& 75s 
males, thatis, an epilepſie, or epilepticall diſtemaper; of 
wich he made that advantage, as to beger hinitelf Di- 
ne authoriry, Now to ſuch a diſeaſe, how naturally 
Kcidentall Rirange Viſions and Apparitions are, by which 
be parcies themſel yes, deeming their phanſies and yiſi- 
us, realities and truths, are often deceived ; 1 appeal to 
former examples. I could have told of them too, that 
are thought books brought unto them by Angels, in 
"| frir EcBiaties z and. ſome ſuch other things,: which may 
] lomewhat near to H{ahawet's caſe, Now oy 
| 2 Sta p 
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132 A Treatiſe Chap,1, | 
he might fot be deceived at firſt, before he uſed other Am 
and Impoſtures, the better to countenance his Phren 
I propole it as a diſputable matter. In point of M{ahowe 
giſme, as to the horridnefſe of the deluſion, whether ſo o 
no, 1t is all one, Iknow. It makes it neither greater, ng | 
lefſe. Neither do I make any queſtion, but that the Deyi 
was a chief actor in the progreſſe of it. But when we 
ſhall confider with our ſelves ſeriouſly, what theſe begin, 
nings, that began with epilepticall Raptures and Ecflajie 
and ſuppoſed revelations of Angels, andthelike, camet 
afterwards ; it would, it ſhould, I am ure, ( and to that 
end I mention him here, ) make men the more warie,cithe 
how they give credit to ſuch fits and revelations of others, 
or how themſelves, by their ignorance or indiſcretion, e» 
pole themſelves to deluſion, 
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CHAP. 111}, 


Of Rhetoricall Enthuftalme. 
The Conrengs, 


rhe nature and cauſes of Speech, a curious and uſefull ſpeculation: 


by the perfeft knowledge whereof the deaf and dumb ( ſo natural- 
ly ) may be taught not only ts underftand whatſoever is ſpoken 
by others ; as ſome ( upon credible mformation) bave done in 
England ; but alſo to ſpeak and to diſcourſe, as one very lately, a 
Noble-man,iu Spatn, A Spaaiſh book teaching that Art, Ano» 
they way to teach the dumb to ſpeak, out of Valelus., A dumb 
man, that could expreſſe himſclf, and underiiand others perfetF- 
ly, by writing, Another uſe of this knowledge, conceited, but not 
affirmed, « The dependance of reaſon, and ſpeech; both, A&y©- 
in Greek, Rhetorick,what :t is; of what uſe ; and whether ab« 
ſolutely neceſſary. The matter and method of this Chapter, in four 
propoſtions or particulars. I, Thar divers ancicnt Ora- 
tors did really apprehend themſelves inſpired, &+c. Enthu- 
fiaſm ix port of ſpeech, uſed by ſomes Ancients metaphorically, or 
figuratively : by ſome others, properly, for divine inſpiration, 
Longinus, Ariſtides, Apollonius jz Philoſtrarus, Quintilian, 
wþon this ſubjett. Seneca concerning the cauſes of bigb concepti- 
ons and expreſſions, inconftant to himſelf. His violent both ſtile, 


(ia ſome places, ) and ſpirit, noted. True yalour and magnam- 


mite ;n meekneſſe, according to Ariſtotle, A place of Plato cone 
fdered of, Prov, 16, 1, The preparations, &, UI, Thar 
Rhetorick, or good language hath ofcen had enthufiaſtick # 


ration upon others. Demagogie, anciently, bow powerfull ;#be 


Arhenians, particularly, blinded and bewitched by it. Atts /17. 
3I, concerning the Athenians, illuftrated. Philoſophicall Di(- 
Courſes, what made them powerfull, Ancient Orators; Demoſthe- 
tes and Cicero:their language both read,aud beard how ſtrangely 
emaxing nd raviſhing;proved by ſome notable inftances.TheSophi- 
of thoſe times,whoſe profeſſion'was,to amaxe men both by ſer ,o5: 


(Their uſuall Arguments, Ther extempo- 
k 3 rary 


Mmired,& almoſt adore 
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rarie f1cultie, or abulitie publick'y and fuddainly to diſcomſe 
any ſubjeft thar ſhould be propeſcd uniathem, proved by din 
zajtances. Call:thenes, The Tarſenſcs of Alta. Adoleſcens 
fiae controverfia diſcrtus ; i Aulus Gellius. 7 bis extemp 
kind of (peaking ( by maity 39:9 jondly deemed inſpiration ) wh 
z0t ſo frequent in our dayes : ſerie realtors given for it, The lea 
ing of ſeverall tongues, &c, Syncſius 01s way of Cxtenparay 
ſpeaking, much more ſtrange, and :imoit incredible, Petaymyth 
Feſuite, his tranſlation of Syncſius very faulty z and ſomes. 
amples of his n:iſtakes, Itl. Whence that apprehenſion o 
divine Inſpiration. Ardor, Imperus, in Latine Autor; 
Oteun, 7vp. 1 Greek 4uthors, God himſelf, Oxpwuar, atiys 
ding to H ppocrates, Not Heathens only, but Ben Maimon, av 
Philo Judzus, both learned Zewes, miſtaken in this mattef, 41 
obſervation of Ribera th: Feſyite conſidered of. Spiritus m Ia 
tins Poets: ZnaQ@ , or Zeal, inthe N, T, diverſly tekeh, id 


- dverſly ( which we thitk (hould not br;) tranſlated. IV. Wha 
| caules, truly naturall, of thoſe wonderfull. operations, -miſt 


» 'as Nero, Dionyfius, &c. who acveitheleſſe took. g7/ eat pleaſint 
« #4. the exhortations of Philoſophers, perſwading to goodaeſe ad 


ken by many for divine and ſupernatural, That ſome-othe | 


cauſe beſides that which is generally apprehended, muſt be ſou 
or ſuppoſed, proved by the ex:inple of ſome notoriouſly withed, 


ſobriety. 4s alſo by the example of pour Mechanicks, whowgl 
bed bar trade, to pleaſe thiir eays, Paſſages ou! of Seheca ou 
Plinius ſecundus, to that purpoſe, Firſt then, 1he powerinl 


 ple:ſure of Muſick, in good langnage and clocution, proved 


' funari att. horaties, and by arguments takes from the very nan 
-\of ſpeech, tzek, 33. 31, &c, Muſonius, 1be ovrS8ccs: 07108 
- Fezall col 'ocation of words in ſpecch,a great myſterie of Eloquem 


ſen intt;preted, . Secondly, The' pleaſure of the cies in_ good: 
- gieage, The nature of ) Metaphors and Allegories, Ariftotl 
- ceo, Plurarch, ( correfted by the way, ) and 
. pgermang them.” 'Exlpyta or *Evipy tes what kind of figure 
- bow pow'rſull. Homer and Virgil, thezr proper pradſe,' 


Pods, Dionyf, Halicatn, and Hadrianus the C4 
wie 63 Oo FS 1 Ws 


 I'lables,” and who-have written of them, \ Rhychomus, mai 


Dionyſ. Halicarn. his Treatiſe of that ſubject ; and dives 'r 
thers, Contrarie faculties working the ſame effeft, A paſſage 
Plucarch confdered of Somewhat of 'the nature of. letters 


proſe or (peech, what ir is,” The Organs af {peech ; and Greg. 


&; (+ 


®.. 


ſome others 


ui 
comparable excellencie, Opus em lemaricumgvermicularum& 
The excellencie of that Art, and how imitated in the eolloc 
rainall, 

reſin 


Chap.4, 
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fuch 


reffimony concerning the raviſking power of elegant Elocution. 
Ancient Orators, their adſcriubing their extemporarie ſpeaking 


pou emergent 0:rcajions to Neicio quis Deus, or immediate 11- 


ſpirationz and Quinrtilian's judgement 1p5n it, E Upon this oc- 


"caſion, { 45 very privuent to Enchufiaſme in generall, though 


wt to Rherorical: Enthuſiaſm particularly,) a more generall 
conſider +tr9n of chis Aliquis Deus, or Nelcio quis Deus, fre- 
quently alledged by the Ancients upon ſuddain occaſtens, or e- 
vaſions. Paſſages out of Homer, Cicero, Plinius ſecundus, ts 
that purpoſe. Plurarch his rue in ſuch caſes not allowed of. 
To make a particular providence of every thing that may be 
thought to happen extraordinarily, how dcſtruftive to Gods provi- 
dence in generall, A place of Ariſtorle's confider'd of, C ures, an- 
ciently, by Dreams and Revelations, M, A, Antoninus, the Ro- 
man Emperous#, Divine revelations and apparitions 1 Dreams 
( upon other occaſions tos) believed by Galen,&c, Sortes Home- 
ricx. Something in that kind amongſt Chriſtians alſo; and what 
to be thought, ( if ſought and ſtudied) of it. Great caution to 
be uſed in ſuch things. Two extremes to be avoided ; Unchank 
fulnefle, and Superſtition, | 


=. 


8Z3 lirange,but natural effeRs of Speech ; and f 
the cauſes of ſuch effeRts, both in them thar 
4 {pcak, andin them that hears ſuch effects and 


| [, D N this Chapter we are to conſider of the 


cauſes, as come within the compaſſe of Enthuſraſwe, 


according to the apprehenſions and expreſſions of anci= 
ent Authors ; which 1s the buſinefſe of this Treatsſe. ' But 


- 
+.» 
hy - 


1 will begin with ſome obſervations concerning Speech in 
general : which though they belong not to Emthuſiaſme 
properly; yer may prove not altogether impertinent to our 
ther enquiries, that may haye more immediate relation 
unto it ; and otherwiſe too not unacceptable, perchance, to 
the curiqus and philoſophical Reader. 


Few mea, even they.that conſider of many other things, 


take notice what a rare Art ſpeaking'is 3 or ſo much as 
think of it, under the notion of an' Art. The reaſon is, 
becauſe they were yery little when chey learned it : and 


A though 
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thoughit were hot without much labour and {triving ; yer 
they had' ſcarce wit enough to be len(1ble of it then, g if 
Jeaff9 not memory enough now, to remember what 
thought ofit when ſo young. Iris a curious [peculation, ty 
conſider what inflruments nature þath provided far 
. that uſe ; what is the proper ule of every inflrument, 
what refemblance thoſe inftruments have to (om: 
© © * * * mufical inflruments ; what letters are 
* See more be- formed by the tongue eſpecially, which by 
low, in the 4. the teeth, which by the raof of the mouth, 
Farueuer : oſe. throat, lips, or otherwiſe ; and 
where,of Greg, 6! 1 : | 
Nyfſen, Cafſe> What concurrence, motions, fleCtions an 
rius, &c, © refleRtions, of ſuch and luch of choſe inflry- 
; ments, inwardly ; and by what ſhapes, 
ſignes, and poſtures of the month, lips, and chiane, out- 
wardly, the whole bufefle is managed, 
' There be many myſteries and ſecrets of narure belongin 
to this Art, very worthy to be known. But the ule otthi 
knowledpe, is dark oreater then the curioſity. For bythe 
perfeR knowledge of theſe things, thoſe that are þorn deaf, 
and by conſequent, naturally dumb, are taughtto ſpeak, 
W hereof a rare examplezin the perſon of a Noble«man,wa 
fately ſeen in Spain : of which many living in Exglaad, 
perſons of worth and gninency, haye been both eyeand 
eat. witneſſes. And forthe better fatisfaCtion, and benefit 
withall of poſterity , a book was let ur by him that wa 
his maſter, under this title; eArrte parg enſenuar < 
bablar los mndes + whereof ſorae copics have been in Ew 
gland. Neither could this dunsy perion only ſpeak himſclh 
Hur was able alſo to underftand what was ſaid by othery 
jn fuch a language, and at ich a diftance, The like whers 
pf (a$to this laſt ) hath been ſeen'in E»g/and alſo,it I may 
fredit the relatiqn-of ego grave Diyines : whereof the on 
firmed conterning 8 maa, the other concerning a womats 
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fance, and by diligent obſervstion of the motions of the 
mouth and face, could tell ( and would readily anſwer to it 
by figns, ) what was fpoken unto them. But of the wo- 
man 1- was told particularly, that ſhe could underſtand 
hem only that were deardlefſe : which is a very probable 
arcumitance ; as they can belt judge, who not onely haye 
fudied the inward fabrick of the mouth, by which words, 
wh aire, are immediately formed ; bur alſo the ourward 
conftiturion of the mouth and face in general, conſiſting of 
many leveral mulcles,nerves, and what elſe. ( 5ulres Ives, 
aro wot, THyorres, &c, )belt known unto exact Anatomiſts? 
251 find thetn'curioufly ſet out and delcribed by Gales in 
bis books Tlee? dranwydy iyxophnay, in the fourth book, 
and elſewhere, | 

But that Sparrard, the Author of that book, was nat 
the firſt that taught the deaf and dumbto ſpeak ; as may 
appear by theſe words of Franciſcus Valeſins, De ſagra 
leſophia, cap. 3+ Petrus Pontius monachue Santts Bene- 
diti, amicies mers, natos ſurdos ( res mirabilts) dacebat 
(qui, you alia arte, Juan docens promun [cribere, res 
ipſas digito primuws ingdicando,que charatteribus illis fignis 
ficarentur ; deinde ad mots lingue qut charatteribm re- 
fpomderent, progocanda : that is, Petrus Pontius, 4 Benedi- 
fine Monk,, a friend of wine, was wont ( a wonderful 
thing! ) to teach men that were born dumb, to ſpeak: which 
be ard by no other Art, then firſt teaching them towrite, 
fuſt pointing at the things themſelves with bis fin- 
ger, that were expreſſed by ſuch and ſuch letters or 
rherafters ; then nſing them to ſuch motions of the tongue, 
which were anſwerable tothoſe charalters. Which words, 
though not many, may fatisfie any man that hath judge= 
ment, concerning the poſſibility of the thing, Redolphme 
Agricela, a man well known, and yer for the good uſe that 
my be made of his writings, well deſerving to be yetbetter 


* 


Korg unto all Scholars, affords untg us this patableex« 
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'. ample : Surdum vidi,laith he, &c, / 
Kok vin ſelf have ſeen one deaf from his infaxg, 
EALISNE, and conſequently dumb, te hates att ainel 
unta this by art, that whatſoever anghy 
did write,he was able to read and underſtand ; and himſel 
alſs, even as any other that can ſpeak , whatſoever wa is 
his mind, he could perfettly expreſſe by writing, So he, | 
believe this is he whom Lwdovicus Vives, in his book Dy 
Anima, did intend : where,upon occaſion of Ariſftorly 
noted axiome,that they that want the ſenſe of hearing, a 
not capable of diſcipline, he hath theſe words 3 Quo magii 
miror, fu:ſſe mutum & ſurdum natum, qui liter ac di 
dicerit. Fides ſit penes Rodolphum Agricolam , qui i 
memorie prodidit , & ſe illum vidiſſe affirmat, t 
the expteſſion ( qui literas didicerit ) be Anon Bo: 
ouous, and more likely to be conſtrued of one that had at» 
cained toſome learning, as learning is taken commonly far 


Univerſity learning, Then of one that had learned to read | 


and write only. However it is unqueſtionable, that hethar 
had atrained to thar faculty of writing, to underſtand, and 
to be underltood generally, as Agricala delcribech thi 
man, was very capable of turther progrefle ; and not inas 
 pable 1 think, of any -liaerall Art, or Science, if further 
pains had been taken with him. Bur this is another way, 
by writing ; not by bare obſeryacion of 'the in{truments 
ſpeech, whether internal orexternal ; concerning whicholt 
obſeryation began. Howeyer this ſheweth a poſlibiliq d 


the thing, by vatural means : which granted, any oth 


cauſe no lefle natural and probable may the ſooner 
believed. | 300 * 3 
' 'But there is yer another uſe to be made of this kno 
ledge, which to ſome perſons and occafions may be'ſ 
conſiderable, Ir isnot for the dumb, this that I mean*but 
for' them that can ſpeak; yer would be glad ſometime | 


pe?chance, upon- ſome ſpeciall occaſions., to know ow 
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they wighr ſpeak, and be ſpoken unto at a conyenient di- 
tance, Without 2 tongue, or noiſe, or almoſt ſign diſcern- 
\ble unzo others- Bur this perchance may be but my phan- 
re, and I ſhall net adventure many wotds upon ir, But 
certainly the conſideration of ſpcechin generall ( which I 
began with, ) doth afford many both curious and uſefull 
ſpeculations z and is a ſpeculation, which once ſo much 
plealed me,that I had begun a Diatriba, De ortu & nats. 
74 ſermonis : which allo, thoughnot ended,was once halt 
written out for the prefle; but for want of an amanuenſis, 
jr went not further ; and is not very likely now, ſo long 
after,cyer to come to any thing. Yer I haye been the more 
miling to mention theſe particulars, to cxcite ſome body 
aſeto undertake fo plauſible an argument, which may to 
many be both pleafing 1n the ſpeculation, and profitable 
to many purpoſes. 1 haye done with my Prologue, and 
ſhall now proceed tothe main buſineſle. 
Theres not any thing more natural unto man,as he is a 
man, ( that is a rational creature, ) then Reaſon, Whatſo- 
eyer may ſeem natural unto man belides, (in this life, ) 
lome one or two not very conſiderable things, as laughing 
perchance, or weeping, excepted, belongerh unto brutes 
as well as unto man; and no part of man therefore, as 
man, properly. ' Speech is the interpreter, or miniſter of 
reaſon, thar is, of rationall thoughts, or thoughts ingendred 
10 and by a rational foul. Which according to their ob. 

Q& may be diftinguiſhed into ſenſuall, civile, and intel- 
ectuall : but alwayes r«tionall, as they flow from a 
rational] cauſe or principle, which is, the ſoul. Whence 
It 15 that brute beaſts, though fome may be taught co utter 
many words, and lines perchance ;_ yet cannotbe ſaid,pro® 
perly, to ſpeak, becauſe they a9" 2 110 truly and re- 
ally,any Bo that they ſay, Though ſome may be brought 


4A 


 tolome kind of praQtical,. or experimental apprehenſion of 
Yat is ſpoken unto them ; as a Horley or a Dog ony 
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be ruled by ſome words, which { by common uſe of may 
firſt ioftitution, ) ſhall be proper to the aRions which the 
perform : yet even then they underſtand not thoſe words 
as words, but ſounds only. From that ſubordination o 
eech unto reaſon it is,that the Greciays comprehend bat 
f which neyertheleſle doth cauſe ambiguity ſometimes, ) 
in one word, xzyG-. If therefore Reaſon be lo naturaluny 
man, and Speech unto Reaſon ; it is no wonder, if as Req, 
ſon is the inward principle, by which the aCtions of men ae 
puided ; fo Speech be the moſt powerfull external infl 
ment tothe ſame end, in reference to others. | 
Rhetorick (or rhetorical ſpeech, )is a ſpeech drefſed with 
certain devices and allurements , proper to pleaſe and ty 
perſwade. The uſe of ſuch devices and allurements,is ſome- 
times good, by the adyantage of ſome ſenſual celight the 
more powerfull to inforce, or to inſinuate ſomewhat that 
of ir felt is true, right, or reaſonable. Howeyer, it is 
a very diſputable point, whether bare ſpeech, if well hand- 
led, be not ſufficient, nay moſt available to perſwade, in 
things of moſt weight, For thole aRions are beſt grounds 
ed, that are grounded upon judgement, upon which bare 
Speech hach moſt direct influence ; as Rhecorick hath upon 
the” AﬀeCtions: and the fruits of a conyited judgement 


by calm reaſon, are likely to bz more durable then thoſe 


that are the effeQts of any paſſions, or affeRions,Rirredup 
by rhetorical powers. But it is an ample ſubjeR, upon 
which Sexeca is very copious, and in my judgement hath 
| done yery well ; though judicious Arr 

Ark woyeb orle in his Rhetor:chs,in two words hat 
« 55]. 0MIe1- comprehended all that needeth to be faidit 
lib, 3. cx,  Cbatargument. Bur this yer, before Ile 
Py it; That he providence ofGod,forthepit® 
yention of all doubts and fcruples, was great, in that 
would not lay the foundation of the Chriſtian Faith, 
in the force of armes,” ſo neither of eloquence, and artilies 
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ſpeech 3 which is often inſiſted upon by S, Pawl* & 1 Cor. 
Not with wiſdome ( mgig.: chole. men.that were moſt ad- 
hired for their eloquence > whom we are to ſpeak of, 
were anciently called ovgrgei+ ) of words or ſpeech * ch. 
9,17 Not with excellency of ſpeech or of wiſdome: ch.11. 
1. Not with enticing words of mans wiſdome : V. 4+ 
Not in the words which mans wiſdome teacheth : v.13. of 
the ſame chapter, and elſewhere. All which, though molt 
true, as would eafily be demonſtrated, if need were: yer it 
cannot be denyed,that S. Pax in ſome kind and upon ſome 
(ubjeRs, is as eloquent aSeyer man was ; not inferior to 
Demeſt hents ( whom 1 have ſome reaſon to belieye, that 
he had read yery well : ) or eEſchines, or any other anci- 
ently moſt admired. Bur this is by the way onely. 

The chief things 1 propole to my ſelf, as was before 
intimated, in this Chapter, and which I conceiye moſt per- 
tinent to my undertaking, are theſe - 

Firſt, That diyers ancient Orators did apprehend them» 
ſelyes, and were ſo apprehended by divers others, to be 
inſpired, or agitated by ſome higher power then baxe nature 
could pretend unto. he 

Secondly, That the power of Oratory hath been ſuch in- 
many Ancients, as that it hath had emrh»ſiaſt ich, operation 
upon others. 

Thirdly, W hence that apprehenſion of inſpiration might 
probably proceed, _ | 
Bur foxrthly, and laſtly, What cauſes truly natural, 


Ze Authors uſed figuratively, where no real Enthw« 


can be given of thoſe wonderfull operations of Rþbt- 
ks which haye been miſtaken by many for ſuper- 
natural. | 

I. I will nottake adyantage of the words, Gflcomwads; 
#hnd{{p,or any other equiyalent unto them:becauſe often 


we or ſupernaturall agiration, fo farre at leaſt as can be 
from the words, is intended. Arifforle in his 
Rhetoricks, 


142 


in one Chapter twice. 


maſter of Rhetorick, ( of whom Chriſtians are bound, 


think the better, for 


. of Moſes his expreſſions about the Creation ofthe W, 
{o contrary, and therefore the more confiderable, to Galy 
his impertinent exceptions : ) this Leygine, in that ſmal 
book of his, as now extant, inſcribed Te? 5lovg, hah 
many words to that purpoſe. As when he laith, {peakirg 
of that kind of language, which when I was a Boy in the 

Univerfity , was called ffrong lng, 
Long'ous Flep} Thoweys 38 &0m2y aunts duing, i 
Car gevany, dNG mui emy {11any men ah 
he, whilFt they ſtram their wits to fil 
Natis viri Cl, ſomewhat that is very extraordinary,aul 
Guil. L. p.uz., mayreliſh of ſome rapture, or Emhuþ- 
aſme ; they plainly rave, | or, play th 
fools, | and not raviſh. The fame Longinms again, ſpeaking 
of the power of Rhertorick , in; rhecoricall expreſſion: 


y'b. ed. in quario, 
Bafil. p. 7. Oxop, 
in oftavo, Cum 


The Engliſh of theſe 
paſſages # not mate- 
rial z becauſe tending 
only to ſhew the uſe of 
the word. See alſo at 
the end of 4. Particy- 


lar\ ; of vydpyere, &c, 


eat 2nd Scove?, that 


rhivgs my be compared, not really. Indeed 


though a 
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Rhetoricks, hath the word &fsmndCey, Upon this argument, 


* P.113.xa7 baxxcica; mls of nog 


cathen by profeſſion, yer was not he yery up 
Kitious; as may x// 0 by his, that he durlt cha} rs F: 
Homer, ( upon whom eſpecially all heatheniſh'Treme 
was grounded, )though but a Paet,of Atherſme and gram 
ablurdity, for making his Gods'ro fight 'Wich men; np 
not only to fight, but receive wounds alſo, © But Arrays 


Dieny (1145 Longtime, a vefy prey 


his candid and ingenuous judgemgy 
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vary Um waria Tiyds x, anus 
fer ragny 3uwricr, x) drove? gorfllm 
T8 abyes, And again, p. 61. bays 
aiyns, va" Ivo 1408 x) Tov Br 
mer x35, And 3gain, peg.69. hu 
$0 1G6Anf©@- mrlwr®. And of Plus 


Ic appears by thoſe qualification 
he imrended it only afters fort, # 
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anthe orher ſide, an excellent Orator, it cannot be denied, 
ind rational enough in other things, bur as yery a bigor, as 
over was, Of 2 heathen ; who phanſied Gods in every 
team, and tells us of ſo many wonderfull cures by noRtur- 
jal fights and revelations ; who gave credit to the yery 
Gyfes, in telling of fortunes : he nor only of himſelf parti- 
wlarly, in NS T4e? o% agg dr yued]®> ſpeaks very poſt= 
tively and peremptorily, as inſpired by God, in his Ora- 
tons ; ( of which-more afterwards : ) but of Rhetorick in 
oeneral, in his 1* contra Platonem, as poſitively and con- 

dently maiotaineth, not only that it is the gift of God, 
( which might very well be allowed ;) as all other good 
and uſefull things are ; bur-alſo, if right and excellent, thar 
t comes by immediate inſpiration, as Oracles and Pro- 
ies; withour Study or Learning, or ſo much as Nature. 
| Though indeed afterwards in the ſame long Oration, be- 
aule he would not be wanting to his profeſſion in any 
kind, he takes in both Nature, and Art, or Learning tooz 
and would haye them to belong to Rhetorick, though not 
tb all Orators, as he maintaineth of immediate inſpiration, 
Such another as Ariftides, for matter of ſuperſticion, but 
more dangerous for craft and ſubrilty, and a great Magi- 
aan too, it all be true which eyen by ancient Chriſtians is 
recorded of him, was Apo/lonins, that wandring Philoſo- 
| pher ; ( oppoſed by ancient Heathens, who adicribed De- 

| unto him, to Chriſt :) who being asked by the Goyer- 

{oor of Ree under Nero, Tis » vale, what 

$24 bis profeſſion; gave him this bold an- Philoftr, in vi- 

Per; Sueruds, K os dv 1is $207; Yugarm, of £4 Apol. fib.4. 

|%, thatis, /»ſþirarion (by inſtirationun> 4% _ ww 

[E<ttanding chiefly, as in all likelyhood, jet + 

_ vxwax, Sram + IKELyYNOOC, tis pay. 

;  perſwafive and bewitching rhetorick, 

I "bereof he gaye ſuch proof in all places : ) and how men 

"4 pray, and ſacrifice unto the Gods ; or, by what pray-. 

4 52nd facrifices the Gods are beſt ſerycd and pleaſed. Bur 
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' Apollonius was an extraordinary man, that cannot heal; 
nied : and it is not impoſſible but chat he might be inſn 
indeed ; but by what power, may appear by all his «al. 

and endeayours : of which Exſebizs in his Freatiſe agent] 1 


[7 


Hierocles, that had written of him of purpoſe to prefeq 
him before Chritt, hath taken a brief turvey, ſhewing ony 4 
moderation ( which isnot ordinary, ) in his Cenfures, Ng , 
to meddle then with ſuch extraordinary men and examyle ,. 
That ic. was a common opinion among the Scholars oflyſ 
time, that Rherorick and good lines came more by Euly| 
frafme then otherwite, may appear by Quintilian ; why 

haviog eliewhere deſcribed the phantaſtick, or rather phe; 
netick geflurc and beh»viour of divers, when they werey 

compole ; in his tenth book and ewelfth chapter, hehabf j 
theſe words: Ut poſſimm autems ſcribere etiam pluracts 
110% , non excrcitatio modo preſtabit » in qua ſine duby fy 
wultum eſt ; ſed etiam ratio : ſi non reſupini . ſpetianteſqu] v 
letum, & copitationem murmure agitantes, exſpettanl 6 
rimm quid Foie Bn : ſed quid res poſcat , quid perſma| , 
deceat, quod fit tempma, gui judicis animmns, muiti,wl 
mano quodam modo acceſſerimus. This, I rthink, is] © 
reading of moſt editions : which I will not warrant tokf 
perfet ; though more perfe&, 1 belieye, and correR, tha n 
that of eAldw his edition, which in this place, certainh, re 


goes furtheſt from the true. A. little labour perchane þ 
might help the buſinefſe. My opinion is, that one, W] 1 
but one word is wanting, which by reaſon of the alan] 
with the former, might yery well exc:dere,” or be pa] bt 
over: as is very frequent inall Manuſcripts. But fine] hi 
may be underſtood withour it, 1 will ſpare my furl A 
labour. TP es EA LL 

Bur jc is well worthy our obſeryation, that Senec#,# # 
= Rk TION] Philoſopher, ſolearned a man, doth ly 
quil,cap, ws, to 'haye been of that opinion too 3 'P " 


; poteſt grande aliquid, & ſupra ceterdl 
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ol w,nf mote mens, (um valgaria & folita contempſie» 
| efuque ſacro ſurrexit excelfior ; tunc demum aliquid 

print gr andins ore mortali. Nonpoteſt ſublime quicquans 
vl + in ardyo poſitum contingere, quamdin apud ſe eſt. De- 
fl feat oportet 4 folito, & efferatur, & mordeat frenos, 
ul # reflorem raprat ſunm, coque ferat, quo per ſe timuiſſes 
al *iſcendere, Here is perfect Enthuſiaſme, —  _ 
&| wich alluſion to the Sibylls, and ſuch Fon rs {0 - beſt 
vl ahers as were generally conceived to be wy oe, yer] | 
| poſſe. Yer,whether Sexeca himſelf did ;þjak ir a mifike, 
eve ſo much, as his words ſeem to 


= is a queſtion : it being his manner, to be yery bigh 
_ 


po 
0 


wid 1n his expreſſions ; which neyertheleſſe a 

bf ber teader will not allwayes take to the utmoſt of what 
MI they will bear. But to his reaſons and arguments, I be- 
ll fere Ariſtotle,here quoted by Sexeca,thar all. tranſcendenc 
| Fits are fabjeR to ſome mixture : neither do I believe 
| thit ever any great work, that was. a fruit of the brain, 
Fl 3nd that begot admiration, was atchieyed, but was alſo 
| the fruit of ſome natural enthuſiaſme - ifall elevation ofthe 
1 hd aboye ordinary thoyghts and conceptions,(to which, 
imong other helps, a genetous contempt of the world doth 
much conduce ; J muſt be ſo called. Bur if Senecathought 
rally, as eAriſtrdes did ; what he chiefly grounded upon, 
ſhall be examined in due place. . In the mean time, before 
[ ave Seneca, the Reader may take noticeof his incon-= 
ency ; who, what he doth here fo gloriouſly ſer out, doth 
lot kick elſewhere to adſcribe unta ſavageneſſe and imma= 


; 
| 
| 
| 


| ity: the proper temper of Tyrants, and bloud-thirſty 


[ 
| 


tn. Ae neſcio quonodo, faith he, inge- Ents 
WAI ata imuifa, materia fecundio- Sen.2.de G1; 
|: rxpreſſernnt ſenſi velemomes & com ©. 24 
Gs ron os andivi t* FR | 
" Iingue atimoſam. For his Sexſ\ vebetentes & s 
mebats; to be hes to fuctr a diſpoſition, we 

PPT =rd would 
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would not quarrel with him. Burt that no man, 
ood and mild, eyer ſpake couragiouſly, or never wagyy 
author of any apophthegme, that reſented of a gallantſy 
tit : which is in effe& as much as to lay, that goodneſs 
or meekneſle, and a gallant ſpirit, are things incompatible 
is2 ſpeech thac reſenteth lirtle of either a Philolopher, a; 
| ſober man, The contrary ,quite contrary to this, is diyinel 
afſerted, and pcoyed by the Prinee of Fhilolophers, diy 
* Arif}..2 Frhi, Ariftorteyorhin * his Ethicks and Pg. 

3. Ethic, ©. | Tf $29.47 
c.8. Polit, lib.9. liricks, But We need not, 30 this, a 
6: 4. iy bpguey toany other then Sexzca himſelf, Epif 
Tv ardbiay, & Y85.Noneſt enim fortitudo &c.and elle 
where. We mult therefore concluge,that Sexeca 1n this plac 
was, againſt reaſon, oerfwaycd by his own genixs, bein 
a man ofa violent ſpirit naturally ,as appears by him inn» 
ny places; and would have appeared much more, hadag 
Reaſon and Philoſophy moderated ir : and that by as 
»o[am wyocem Wwe muſt underftand , rather qjolent and 
fxriow, ſuch as he hath ſometimes, then truly magna 
905, | 
1 think rhis is enough to my firſt point, to fatisfietle 
reader not yerled in ancient Authors , that it is fo as ] hae 
faid. Yer I muſictavethe liberty to conſider of anotabl 
paſſige.in Plata. Not that I think it very needfull; or 
perchance, if well underſtood, yery pertinent : but beau 
1t may ſeem, by reaſon of the words, ſo pertinent unto fone 
others that ſhall light upon it, that I may be blamed, i 
the confiderablencfie of the Author, if 1 ſhould lay 
out. In a Dialogue of his, inſcribed fenon, wherein 


treaceth of yertue, whether it may be raught, &c. ip} 


end of it he hath theſe words: 'Opdwr ev A A0TGY Selug 6h 
yy JN eabgouer, yenduadicnt wasl{5,x) Th5 maunzILE; 6M 
To mAITIKSS BN un, Temwy qdiuey av Sobes]s einer, yo 
o14{oyyiimves of] 6, 2) xp7630hves on % 947, Gmy app 
AinvIes mINK 3; 436AR Tpdy ua wndVy USST 3; 07 28 
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tatis, As we rightly call all Oracle Prieſts, Prophets, 
md Poct s,divine ; ſo may we 4; rightly ſtyle divine and di> 
ginely-agitated, all civil Orators : theſe alſo, whenſoever 
they Bak publickly,as they ought to ſpeak, of great matters 
ed with like eloquence, being certainly inſpired by fed, 
ad plainly poſſeſs [. ac all ſuch times, ] 4s not #ngerſt anding 
am thing themſelves, of thoſe things which they ſpeak, and 
deliver. Here firlt of all I will ſuppoſe, that the Reader nor 
read in Plato, will ſick at thoſe words,as not mnderſtanding 
a) thing, &c. It is trae indeed, thatas he compares than 
wOracle- Prieſts and Prophets, who for the molt parc uns 
derlio9d aot what they ſaid chemſelyes, the words may be 
thought pertinent enough : but how truly either. Poets or 
Orators may by compared unto fuch,(if the compariſon be 
o tritly preſſed, ) will be the queltion. Yes, nghny, 
| enough, according to Plato's doQtrine ; who diftinguifheth 
(in that very D:alogue)berween 3p8ds NEag, right opinions, 
ud Hnghuay, that. is, the ſcience or knowledge of r1ght 
ginions, grounded upon cleare demonſtrations of. found. 
reaſon. Which untill a man haye attained unto, Plato's 
epinion.is, that whatſoever he doth, though right and jult, 
cording as his preſent © Pig and apprehenſion leads 
tim, yer he doth it ignorantly ; and is till able to do the 

contrary at another time, and to think that juſt and right, 
untill his opinion be turned into ſcience. Though:cherebyies 
if things be lirictly examined, chere is great. difference bes: 
een Poets, or Orators, and thoſe Oracle.Prieſts and 
Prophets, in point of knowledge, generally z beeaulſe theſe 

did not ſo much as grammatically undecliand, what they 

did utter : yet in pointof.true knowledge, which ptclup- 
poleth the confideration of caules, &c. they are fail by- 
Patoto know nothing, no more rheaicholſe. But now 5o' 
he point of Inſpiration.» Had not. Plats.ſo joyned Poets 


ad ciyil Orators together ;' chough ic. may be he did.not 


Uitend an' abſolute conjunction of theſe neither >. ig al, 
A L z reſpes, 
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reſpefs, ho more then: his imilitude of Poets and Orator, 
with Oracle-Prieſts and Prophets,will hold in alt reſpe&, 
but had ner he fo joyned them, 1 ſhould have made, 
queſtion, bur that his afſertion: herein had been very ſound 
and ofthodox : to wit,that when great States-men, Princes 
and Senators make publick ſpeeches unto the people abou 
great matters, as peace or warre, ( forof fuch men and 
marrers eſpecially his words are co be underſtood, as ap- 
peareth by the perſons by him mentioned before, Theme 
flocles, Ariſtides and the like ; *, and fuch other things; 
that God, whoſe providence hath an influence, more or 
leſſe, upon all eyents, doth moye them to ſpeak thoſe 
things, which may conduce to thoſe ends Hunſelf hath 
forecaſt, or condeſcended unto : whether by permiſſion 
only, or by approbation ; to puniſh, or to blefſe ; or any 
other way, beft known unto himſelf. Which is no more, 
I believe, thea was. intended by Se/omen, when he faith, 
The proparations of the heart are in man : but the anjwer 
of rhe tongue is from the Lord: Proverb. 16. yer. 1, | 
vary fomewhat from our Engliſh Tranſhtion,whichhercih 
varies much in ſenfe (though the words ſeem to bethe 
fame, ) from the belt, both Franſlators and Expofitors. 
But we haye warrant enough from the ninth yerſe, where 
the fame thing in other words is repeated, and well expref 
ſcd, there, in our Englifh ; «1 mans heart deviſerh bi 
way: but the Lord direfteth his ſteps. Bur I haye doit 
with Plats; (2 
IF. Our ſecond point is, a conſideration of the effiary 
- of ancient Rhetorick. I willnot infiſt upon Dew 4.34 
| fo called andienily, though it be the chiefeſt, and alme 
only Oratory in moſt places, either uſed or defired,” M 
I will not mieddte with it, becauſe i may be « TOM 
divers other things, in fuch matters of State and'Gi 
ment, might congutrets produce thoſt bowitching 
for which  becatne ſo infamous, where meR uſt" 
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remember a witty paſſage ( if T may ſo farredigreſle, ) in 
Thacydides, where an ancient Orator gives 
this character ofthe Athenians, ( eAtbens Thuyd, Hiſt, 
being the place where Rhecorick had its #9. 3. 
fit birth, and was brought to an height 
greater then it eyer had in any other place, ) that rhey were 
a pcople, that did hear with their eyes, and ſee with their 
ears meaning thereby , rhat they gave ordinarily , in 
matters of greaceft concerntnent, more credit to the ſmooth 
bewitching language of their Orators and Demagogues, 
being led by them to many aQions contrary toall ſenſe 
and reaſon, yea and their own proper intereſt ; then they 
cave to their own eyes, which otherwiſe, if not ſo mightily 
oyerſwayed and clouded by their eares, would eafily haye 
diſcerned the truth of things, and their own folly. Bur if 
that were not worth a digrefſion, this now to be added 
may, perchance : that the Greek Scholialt, upon that yery 
place, ( who by ſome learned men is thought very ancient:) 
hath a charaRter of the «A rthewans, which agrees ver- 
batirs with that of S, Luke's 2 eAits I'7es Ver. 31, atydv 
"x Kiley xgurbTegyy. | 

[will confine my elf, as near as Ican, to ſuch examples 
and inſtances, where nothing bur bare language, all other 
intereſts laid aſide, (nay ſometimes bare language,agaioſt 
all other intereſts,) can be ſuſpeRed to have been operative. 
Neitherſhall I,for the ſame-reaſon,infiſt upon ſome notable 
effeRs of ſome philoſophical Diſcourſes, by which ſome 
extremely yicious in heir lives, were ſuddenly reclaimed, 
and ſo much changed, as that they became great examples 
of vertueto all after-ages. We could produce the teſti- 
monies of ancient Fathers of the Church, as well as of hea- 
then Writers for it, if need were. But I ſhoulddo true 
Philoſoph | much Wrong , to ad(cribe that unto Rhe- 
forick , which was hex proper wark, on Ft with- 
At ſome Rhetarick percharice. 1 ſhall rather ſay with 

WE ht Seneca, 
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Sen. Epift.108. Seneca , Rapuit illos, inſtigavitque ye» 
ram pulchrituds, non verborum inaniing 
ſonitua ; that is, Nor the ſound of vain | or empty | woydy, 
{ut the excellency of the mattey delivered by thoſe words, 
was it that wrought upon thens ſo powerfully. who neveh> 
thelefle ſhews yery well afterwards the good uſe of ghil- 
| full compoſure, as we ſhall inthe progreſle of this Dif. 
courſe, have' occafionto'ſhew miore at large. Thatye 
may keep our ſelyes therefore within the bounds of Rhatos 
rick, and yet not ſuch Rhetorick neither, that ſhould he 
wverborum inanium ſonit us ; bur ſuch, wherein all artificial 
ornaments of good language are moſt eminent'; we will 
pitcliapon them eſpecially, whoſe very profeſſion and pros 
pet charafter, by which they were known from others 
whether Philoſophers'ot ' Orators, was &nidwtes, that is, 
oftentation; and their end,'( as themſelves proteſſed,) and 
work, in reference'to others, der amazement, And 
pheſe were the avgrez}, or Sophiſts, then called, as by othen 
corhmonly, ſo by themſelves ; who thought thattitle more 
hoporable,then that of either Or4tor,or Philoſopher : andin 
very deed, raiſed it to that height of eſtimation, under lome 
Emperours, that even Princes and Noble-men wereambi 
tious of it themſelyes ; and thought it no diſparagementto 
their greatneſſe, to ſeek unto them chat were ſuch'trally 
for their friendſhip, and to repair to their Schools and 0 
xatories, to betheir Auditors, TR 2 2h 
:* Bur before I ſpeak of them, becauſe my ſubje&Ris Re- 
torical Enthuſiaſme in general, I muſt not do thoſe fi 
mous, and truly incomparable Orators { for no AgeW 
know of, eyer btought forth the hike, or * will in haſte, pro? 
bably « ) DemoFtheres and Cicero, that wrong, asto al 
them in Gileriee,*' For Demoſthenes, T ſhall ſay no mo 
of him), neither need -1 amure, then this, thar:Niowſ® 
Amone ah 5 2' ian of great abilities hitnſelfirr poilt'l 
#dqiracey and of gteat jidgemen; ( his chiefel g” 
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erere,chen favorable in moſt of his Cenſures, doch very ſo- 
tely deliver _ oy of gegen that when he did {ec 
| timlelfto read any of Demoſthenes his | 
Ontions, he did plainly kr ener is, lg Ons 
tat he was really beſides himlelf, being abu. 1226 
filed with ſtrange paſſions, and a- 
mazement,not able to keep one place,nor knowing what he 
dd,or how to expreſſe himſelf. W hereby,faich he, we may 
e how thole of his time, that heard him, and were 
mereſted themfelyes in thoſe buſineſſes, (the ſubject of 
thole Orations, ) were affeCted : when the bare reading 
hath ſuch operation upon us, ſo little concerned in them,and 
plong afcer. Bur may my Reader ask, petchance, Will 
he reading of Demoſthenes work the like now, upon e- 
rery one that reads him, in bis own language ; or did then, 
in thoſe dayes, when this Droxy/ime wrote, as it did upon 
tim? No ; it did not, 1 believe, not even then ; nor will 
now, certainly, For I have been preſentat admirable ras 
niſhing muſick, as I have thought, and moſt others that 
were there ; and yet have heard ſome then and there alſo 
preſent profeſſe, that they were not at all afteRted with it : 
who neyertheleſſe, did alſo profeſſe to be much delighted 
with ſome other kind, And he that ſhould ſer athree» 
peny Bauble, in compariſon, yarniſhed with many curious 


colours, ſer out with gold and filyer ; and ſome old de- 


_ piece, of ſome ancient Carver, Painter, or Statuary, 
of preat fame and reputation ; both theſe before ſome 
Country-mag,or any other not skilfull : it is a oreat chance, 
if the Bauble be not preferred before the other, though per- 
chance by men of judgement deemed inyaluable ; and de 
f«ito purchaſed at a great rate, This may be one reaſon 
fhy all men are not equally affeRed with ſuch incompa» 
nble pieces : but we ſhall haye more of that, before we 
laye done with this Cha pter; Howeyer, though not all 

RE L 4 equally 


| adprofeſſion ) to judge of the abilities of others, rather 
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equally that heard him, neither, I believe; yet certainit jg 
by the teſtimony ofall Hiſtories, that moſt thar heard hin 
when he lived, after they had heard him a while, would be 
ſo affeRed with it, that they had not power of themſelyes, 
but were carried by him whether he would, and forced to 
do many things againſt their own judgements and reſaly- 
tions : as e/£ſchynes, his great enemy and profelt antagy. 
niſt, doth himſelf acknowledge ; who therefore doth plain- 
ly charge him ofnoleſſe then 3974, that is, Sorcery, or 
E nchantment , but yet (uch Enchanxtment, as he doth ac® 
knowledge merely to #7500 from the excellency of his 
Language, and artificial Compoſure. As for Cigero, of 
ET, whom judicious Quinti{iar doth paſſe 
Quimil,(iþ.10.5,1, this judgement, ( which was Play the 
7! ee later his judgement alſo, and ofall the 
learned Ancients : ) that he may think well of his own 
proficiency, who begins to reliſh Cicero aboyec all other 
Authors ; yet for all that, is very fearfull to equal him. 
to Demoſtbenes * of him, befdes what he writes of himſelf, 
that not only the parties themſelves accuſed by him,when 
they ſhould have ſpoken for themſelves, but eyen their Ad- 
vocates, though bold enough, as approved andexerciſed O, 
rators otherwile, haye been ſtruck by his 
Cic. in Oratore, Oratory into ſuch amazement, that they 
| could not ſpeak one word ; in ſomuch, 
that ſome complained openly, venenis erepram [ibs mentee 
riazz, that they were really benched ; I ſhall content my 
ſelf, and my reader, I hope, with a relation that I find n 
w Platarch, (though not upon his own 
P lur, ig vite Cic. credit, but upon common fame.) which 
nn isthis, In the Ciyil wazres between 
Ceſar and Pompggins, among many others of the bettex 
fort that had followed Poxipey, one was Ligarine : who 
not only had followed Pompey, but fuck to his 


þis death, o the yery laſt, In ſo mugh that Ceſar, 
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as 
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(25 naturally very clemeat ) he had pardoned and reſtored 
nany others, yet was reſolved concerning Ligarizs, and 
ad already been heard to ſpeak of him, as of a condemned 
man, before ever Cicero appear:d to his defence. However, 
arty out of reſpect ro his perion, and partly good gpinion 
of his parts, he was willing to kear what Cicero could (ay. 
fur when he had begun, and was now pretty well entered 
o the buſineſſe , uſing his beſt art, as, by pathetical ex+ 
xefſions, and commemorations of thoſe ſad times, and 
doubtfull events of fiercelt encounters, and otherwile, to 
move; ſo, to inſinuate, by graceful words : ("ſar was 
baffeRed, that his very face ſuffering many chapges in 2 
litle time, ſufficiently qi the inwazd commotion of 
his foul : ungill at laſt , paſſion and amazement had fo 
| ubolly poſſeſt him,thas his whole body began to tremble; 
þ that he let ſome papers fall tro the ground our of his 
tands, becauſe he was not able to hold them. and incon- 
dufion, Ciggro had no ſaoner done ſpeaking, then Ceſar, 


| vithout any furcher deliberation, acquicted him for whom 


te had ſpoken. 

' Well; of Demoſthenes and Cicero, fo famous in all 
Ages, and ſonguch admired by all the beſt Wits of all A- 
x5, happily ſo much as we have ſaid, may paſſe without 
4 hy difficultie : but now- we cameto the Sapbiſte 1 

"whoſe profeſſion generally, ( having no other end, moſt 
of them, but the praiſe and admiration of the people ; ) 
| proteſſe my (elf to have licle better opinion, then of or- 
dicary Jugglers and Mountebapks. Of ſuch totell the 
world in What admiration they haye been anciently, and 
wat wonders they did among men, with their ſmooch and 
wlyble congues ; altbeugh I ſhall. cell nothing bug wpon 
23% 636--f un my {elf believe tobe rme; ye T 
Moot almoſt know how to expect fram others, not yerled 
nagcient Authors, that I Ghould be belieyed: neither in+ 
feed can I write wy ſelf ſuch things, without ſame indigna» 


tion 
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tion and reluQtancy, out of a deep ſenſe and commiſeratigg 
of the yanity of man - whether we confider the Sophit, 
themſelves and their performances ; or thoſe that were 
_ xgeadily bewitched by their rhetorick, and fo ſer upon their 
admiration, for what they performed. But I hope, ard 
upon that hope I cake theſe paines, that the benefit Untg 
the Reader may be conſiderable, when we come to the 
conſideration of the caules, by the underſtanding whereof 
ich error and deluſion, yery frequent 1n the world, may 


* 


be prevented. 

"The firſt of the profeſsion was oneGorgias,who lived when 
Plato lived, We ſhall begin with him,and end with him 
too, as to particular inftances, for ought I know 3 fince that 
by him,(who as he was firſt in time,(o in credit,in all after- 
Ages; ) may all the reſt of that ſeR be ſufficiently knoyn, 
This Gorgias, being a man of excellent naturall parts him- 
ſelf, obſerving how much credit one Prodicws,of his time, 
had got with his rongue, going up and down the countrey, 
from town to town, and from village to village, withno 
other paſſe, nor ware, then ſomewhat ( whether in paper, 
or memorie, ) he had deyiſed and compoſed at home 
way ofexhortation to men, to embrace ' vertue rather then 
pleaſure, by the example of Hercules, ( the common talk 
of all men and women in thoſedayes, ) ſomewhat drama» 
tically and pithily ſer out ; which although it were always 
and eyery where, but one and the ſame ſubjeR, yet was. 
entertained eyery where with great concourle of people, 
and begot him great love and tame, both farre and nears 
this Gorgias obſerving, was thereby much incouraged to 
apply tumſelt co the ſtudy of eloquent and readie langogh 
and befides continual exerciſes, which much improved 
naturall abilities, was very happy in deviſing ſever 
ſchemes and figures of Rhetorick,that had not been thought 
| of before't though later ages, whether more exa&, or more 
nice, did not approye of all his inyentions; as by Zoygian, 
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"_ | f Ohmpiads, had its origine. There Gorgias appeared 
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Hermogenes, and cther maſters of that Art, may appear. 
; whateyer later Ages thought of him, he ſped 0 well 
- his own > that incouraged by former ſuccefſe, he adyen= 
ured ar laſt ro ſhew himſelf in the greateſt ſer, or ſolemn 
ffembly of people, that I think ever was in any part of 
he world ; and that was at the Olympick, Games, folem- 
ized by concourſe of almoſt all Nations, in a place of 
reece every fifth year; from whence alſo the nobleſt Com- 
ation of time, (among heathens, ) commonly called 


zmong others, that came to makethemſelyes known, and 
et immortall honour by their unmatchable per forman- 
os, And he appeared not only in, and with op pour 
meditated ſpeeches ; for which . neyerthelefle, he got ſuch 
zpplauſe, as if he had been the God of Eloquence himlelf, 
nther then an eloquent man 3, but alſo, which bad never. 
teen known before, offered himſelf publickly to ſpeak rea« 


dily, without any preparation or medication at all, of any 


ns | fibje, or argument, chat ſhould be propoſed unto him by 


any man. From that place and time, Gorgias departed io. 
glorious, that it might have been thought alcogether impo(- 
hble ro make his tame greater in the world, then it was. 
Yet he got ſome increaſe of honquy afterwards, when his 
Statue was made, and erected in eApollo's Temple, of pure 
pold, for a Speech that he had, made at one of the Pythian 


—- 


; | Soleminities : gnd again, when the Athenians, fora reward 


of divers Speeches which he had uttered there, whether by 
Decree, or a yoluntary concurrence of affeRions, all ſuch 
dayes wherein he had ſpoken publickly, they called chem 
boly dajes ; and all Speeches by him uttered, they called 
aumddleg, that is, Tapers or Torches; burning. Torches 
being a thing ſacred among them in thoſe dayes, and uſed | 
( though at nopn-day ) in ſome of their greateſt feſtivals ; 
Which from that uſe,as Harpocration.in his Djftionarie,and 
(erg teach, were called {eprap aeymider, 1 donorex- 


o ef? 
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peR ic ſhould be believed that all Sophiſts fince Gorgig, 
were men of ſucheicher merits, or fame, as he was. 1 hay 
already given him the preeminence, as of time, fo of 
tation, I know not any after him, that came to that hej 
of fame 2 though 1 know of ſome, 'men of great fame toy, 

fince him, and of the ſame profeſſion as he 
#*rcclefaf#.ch, WS» that impured his fame to his luck, 
ime ( which wiſe * Solomon tells us, hath mon 
power in the world, then merit : ) mo 
: then to his worth. So e/Elianw, a man of 

 Qaborate eloquence, in that Sophiſticg 

aq -ac19 "pack way, doth Chew judge of oe 4 
edelſewhere. fure. Howeyer, there were Sophiſfts fince 

that firſt, many, that attained to ſs much 
reputation by their Eloquence, as to be admired every 
where for it,and to draw men after them, even great ones, 
by it ; and by their fayonr, to be admicted into places of 
great truſtand authoritie. But I ſhall ayoid to be longer 
upan this particular, then I muſtnceds : I haye giyen ſome 
reaſon for it already ; and another reaſon is, becauſe one 
Cyeſollius, a Jeluite, hath taken great pains upon that ſubs 
je, in a book entituled, Theatrum veterun Rhitorum, 
&c. printed at Nik Z\ 6h _—_ he a . 
that argument of the S s, and all things ing une 
to Ho, ; their beginning, rheir credit, their ways ah 
faujs, andthe like, out of ancient Greek and Letine Au- 
thors, with yu diligence. Some of thoſe particulars,that 
may be moft confiderable to our purpoſe, we ſhall furthet 
infRt upon ; bur no further ther to make uſe of them, either 
row; or afterwards. 

* Firft, for the ſubjeR of their ſpeeches ; it was: yariou 
and yolyntarie. Sometimes the praiſes of Gods, or Mai; 
and ſometimes of Townes, or Countries ; yea of Birds, as 
of a Parrot, or a Peacock. Sometimes, exhortations (0 
Vertue ; the commendation of Temperance, Juflice, _ 
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\ 
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gie,and the like. Sometimes pleaſant tales, or fables : any 
thing, wherein they might ſhew their wit and. 3 
heir end, (1 ſpeak of the generality, ) being netting elfa, 
hut to gain credtt unto themſelves : as the end of their Au- 
litors, what eyer was the ſubjet, was delight and plea- 


Now for that facultie of theirs of extemporary ſpeaking 
ppon any fubje&t, ir was their common profeſſion, that is 
noſt certain : and it was accordingly performed by many 
of them, with fingular dexterity , to the great amazement 
d all their Auditors. There be in ancient Authors many 
proofs and examples of it, I remember I have read fome- 
where, that: Callsſthenes, whom ſome call Sophift, ſome, 
Philoſopher, being invited at a great Feaſt made by Alex- 
wder the Great, to ſay ſomewhat in the commendation 
ofthe Macedomans ; performed it lo — that he 
ot great praiſe from all the company. But Alexander, 
who it ſeems was willing to try him further, and bate him 
no yery good will; and perchance, ſuſpeed withall,that he 
came prepared; excepting, that it was no very hard task for 
any ordinary Orator to be fluent upon ſuch a ſubjet;; if 
therefore he would give certain proofs of his abilities iathar 
kind, his way would be, to diſpraiſe the ſaid Zſadedonians 
s fluently : Callsfthenes undertook it, and performed it 
beffeQually, ( for which his diſcretion was not commend- 
tdby all men ; ) that though his abilities were admired, 
ſt his perſon grew hatefull among the Macedonians for 
L and the more he was admired; the lefſe thanks he got 
br his pains. "The Tarſenſes of Aſia, among the reſt, as 
liey are by Ancients for their loye to learning in generall; 
b, particularly noted to have excelled in this facultie : $5 
Whos a4 dey Tory riue mas Thr Aadouiriiy TnoF6- 
", that they could extend themſelves without bounds upon! 


4 ſaddain, upon any fubjeft that was gives them : 1s Str a» 
b, that fairhfull Hiflotian and cographer, witnefſeth., 
And 


. And that, not.in, proſe only, but in verſe alſo, Joe 3. 
gorCdCarTes, as.che fume Ainhor ſpeaketh ; that _ 
ſpeaking by drvine inſtinli, or, inſpr red by the God of Ph 
trie, Strabs, Geograph. lib. 14. In Anulas Gellingalg 
( lib. g« cap. 15.) we haye an example of a confidey 
youth, ( as indeed 1t is molt giyen to ſuch to be confidenz;) 
who not content with the applauſe of his ordinary lighe 
Auditorie, would needs make ſhew of his abilities in paiy 
of extemporary ſpeaking upon any controverted point tha 
fhould be propoled, before fome that were well able to dif 
cern berween matter and words, ſhadow and ſubſtance; 
thing, even in thole dayes, rare enough. W hereupon a coy 
troverfie ( as they calledthem)} being propoled, he preſent 
ly fell to work with gceat volubilicie of congue : for which 
as he was much applauded and admired by his comma 
Auditours ; ſo from them that could judge he got this te- 
flimony, that without controver ſie ( adoleſcens ſine contre 
verſia diſertus, in my Author : ) he was an able agd elo- 
quent ſpeaker : that is, ove chat could ſay much, very 
dily and fluently ; bur pertinently, and co the purpole, not 


at all. ., 


Bur that which moyeth me more thea all this, to believe 
that great matters in this Kind were performed by many 
 Sophilts of old, according to their paelbon is, thar 1 find 

age i} EYED QOuimilianga fober,folid man, to make 
ſoar rap this a chief end and fruit of long pains and 
pards- the end  Ex£1ciics iD the art of Rherorick ; to attain 
of thix Chapter,” tq ſuch a facultje; as to be able uponany 
.: ,\. 4.» Juddainoccafignto ſpeak pertinently, witlh 
out. .any. premeditatiog, 5 Which being fo rare a thing 10 
our dayes, that a man; if he can utter any thing, which may 
ſeem to be extempore ; though perchance. .it do but ſeem 03 
and that. ic be performed but.yery meanly ; is by many, 
(who therefore upon that account, f 5 5 down'pure 
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non-ſcaſe ſometimes,” with better content, then'tlicy "n 
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hear much better and more profitable matter, that- is- deli” 
red with ſome fiudie and premeditation : ) by-many 
| kemed, 1 fay, no lefſe then inſpired: this would makte'a 
gan ſulpe, that as a' decay of bodies is maintained by 
many in this elder age of the world ; fo, probably, of 
gits maſt be granted, But if the matter be well conſider'd 
of, I think it may be granted that the Ancients farre'ex- 
reded us in this facultie ; bur yet not ſo much through an 
» | exceſſe of Wit, as of Induſtrie, Who is it of a thouſand, 
if. | ora million, that could take the pains, or ſcarce-believe 
2 | terclation of the pains that Demoſthenes took, before he 
+ | ame to that perfeEtion, that made him fo famous ? Or 


al 


ent- | who would believe, were it not lo certainly atreſted, that 


< | Noble-men and Senators of Rome, in the greateſt: heat of 
the Civill warres, could be at leiſure to declame by turnes 


te- | (for want of reall opportunities in that contuſion of time, ) 
T6 | in their Halls, as Boyes doin Schools and Uniyerfities ; 


lo- | forfear that thcough the diſcontinuance of ſome months 


ex | otyears, they ſhould looſe that facultie, of ſpeaking rea- 


net | diy, which Jong fiudie (for the moſt of them, ) and con- 
| fant praRtiſe, had made them maſtets of ? Bur beſides all 
ths.jt may be conſidered, (is yery confiderable,I am ſure;) 
' | that chele eloquent men had no ſtrange tongue to learn ; 
&if any, not aboye one at moſt ; bur only, ro perfe& 
temſelves in the uſe of their mother-rongue. Whereas 
tow no man can pretend to learning, or yery difficulcly, 
| | tatdoth not underſtand two or three tongues, beſides that 
Which is naturall unto him : not. becaule learning»ir ſelf 
Goth conſiſt in the knowledge of tongues more now, then 
tdid in thoſe dayes ; but becauſe neither of thoſe tongues, 
then in common uſe, are naturall now unto any people 2: the- 
te whereof is now become the common tongue of all Na» 
lons, ( for this part of the world, ) unto ſuch asare Scho- 
re | kts; the other, though nor ſo common, yernot lefſe, or 
, | Roreneceſſary,to make a Scholar, as the proper tongue, by 
reaſon 
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reaſon ofthe Authors that have written in it, of all Ayg 
and Sciences ; and without which. beft books cannat he 
fead, if not tranſlated; ( as to this day very many are nos 
ot iftranflared, few fo tranſlated, as to afford the reg 
part of that eicher pleaſure, or profit, which they will. jg 
their own language. Beſides that ſome are bound by the 
profefhon to endeayour the knowledge of tome tongue, ; 
2s all Divines, ofthe Greek and Hebrew, becauſe ofthe 
Bible, or Rule of Faith, written in thoſe two languages: 
for the reading of which i its proper language, there ig 
the fame reaſon, as for the reading of other books in their 
own, 25 to matter of content, or benefit ; but much mar 
reaſon in point of confcience, if a man ſhall think himſelf 
bound, as ſore may, to make ufe of his own eyes, that 
God hath giyen him, the berter co farisfie himfelt and 6 
thers, in matters of ſuch truſt and conſequence ; then for 
want of willingnefle to take pains, ro depend alrogethet on 
the Skill and fidelitie of others. | 
 , With this faculie of extemporary ſpeaking, find ſome 

what in Sy»e 145, that hath great afhnitie, and de{erytth no 
kefſe admiration: In his Do, that excellent piece, once be+ 
fore commended, buc well deferying to be comthended 
mote then once, he tells us, at the later end of it, of a wy 
that hehad, to exercife his wit and invention, often by him 
praftiled, be would take a book ; ſome rhetoricall pitee, 
philoſophical} diſcourfe,or the like; read in it a pretty while 
hee upon a feddain fhuc his eyes, or turn them anothi 
way, add yet Rtill continue his reading t that is, ar theft 
mftanc went atd! acrer formewhar, that might be profit 
6 the ſubjed, and ſo coh&ent to that which he had | 
carne bodic ( by the fiyle, or matter ) could judge the? 
- wile, biit that he was fhſf reading, Ir is Hkely that he oft 
ſed in by heeſelf; before he adyentuted ro-db/ir 
others: but be faith he didic oftes before othews ;i thi 
that biz excetpotary conceptions Were often 4pphntdel 
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| | 20d preferred by his Auditors, who knew beelitg of lope 
fre that which he had really read, Nay. more then that, 
( which indeed may very properly be referred to ſome kind 
of et buſoaſme : ) that what he ſo ſupplied by his extempos 
tary wit, did ſometimes prove to be the yery fame that he 
fund afterwards in the book. I know, no man. is, bound 
: | tobclieye him, upon his own reftimony conceming himſelf; 
ie | oeicker ſhall T eaſily charge any man of infidelity, that pro=' 
v | fefſethhe doth not, Howeyer, I haye that opinion of the 
is | man, of his uprighrnefſe and fincerity, beſides his learning, 
2nd that apprehenſion, upon ſome grounds, of the pofſibi= 
liry of the thing ; that I ſhall nor be affraid to profeſſe my 
pinion to the contrary, that I do believe him, Bur here a» 
gain, not to upbraid any man for his good, will, bur to 
warn the Reader, that may be the better for it; I muſt 
wiſh that Syneſizes were generally,but in this his Do eſpecj« 
ally, better tranſlated into Latine, ( though I could almoſt 
- | wiſh, that there had neyer been any tranſlations made of 
6 | any ſuch Greek book : ) then it is by Petavins oe JEWets 
Ar the very entrance of this diſcourle of Syneſftws of this his 
kind of reading, he tranſlates algzrs dabyus» probationes 
Mtionis expertes : Which is very abſurd. For by.it Greek 
Authors under(tand ſuch exterral proofs or eyidences, whe- 
ther divine, as Oracles, or ciyile, as Witneſſes, as admit of 
00 Rhetorick,or reaſoning © by Ariſtotle, Quintilian,and os: 
ter maſters ofthat Arr, called &7iyyes. Which may be 
kndred ( as by: Tally ſomewhere) artis expertes, well 
mough ; becauſe eafily underfiood,as oppoled to artificial; 
bur not dabyus in this ſenſe, rationis expertes; Which is 
wmmonly _ underſtood of brutes, in oppoſition to thoſe: 
treatures which are rationall, or r4tione wrentes, ns (ters: 
feakerh, However, I like better, eyen here, Quints/iay's- 
preſſion, 5xartificiales; not ſo elegant perchance; bun 
> 'SoTv39 vou@ drdes' 


wore clear. So before, in this very 0 
"&, &'c: 13iu@ drdi7 12 is N0t, 087146 nulla ratio adjferre; 
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- gear ; buta Law ſet out without any ratiocination, toins 
duce men from rhe reaſonabteneſſe or equity of it, to oe. 
dience ; but by way of bare command, and authoritie, 
"though never fo juſt, and reaſonable otherwiſe : by Senecy, 
Plutarch, and other Ancients obſeryed to be the proper 
fyle of Laws, and which doth belt become them. And 
thetefore, where few lines afcer that firſt paſſage, Syneſins 
Faith, 2 Yivices y6uoy Toi aAdyey * jt ſhould not have bee 
tranſlated, wt lex in orationem, but, in rationem mnterny, 
Bur here again, when Syne fi11s faith, Iowdxis, vdls week 
yery af T8 PiCals 1Hv evupregy, iv d3avdey 77 wot Yin: 
how abſurdly \S CULPNCE tranſlated calamitas ? Beſides 
what learned men haye noted of che originall uſe of the 
\Word, it is ſo obyious in the cortrary ſenſe, ( 1 will appal 
but to [ſocyates, a very plain Author, in his Oration to 
Philip : ) and the coherencein this place, ſo contrary to that 
other ; as 'a man would admire how any man could 6 
miſtake. And this I ſpeak of the uſe and fignification of 
the word, which is obyious and known. Bur there is ſome 
What moreproper & particular,in the uſe of it in this place, 
as it is applied unto bodks by Symeſins, which I ſhall na 
now infift upon. Yet I would not be fo unkind to Petavitu, 
as he hath been coſome, that deſeryed better reſpeR at his 
harids, His tranſlation of Syneſius, for the molt part, ise+ 
gant and good enough, 1wilh there were norie worſe, Bit 
1 would haye'no man'to truſt co it in obſcure places ; feel 
that 1n clear and plain he doth often 'miſtake. But I am'al 
of my getterall ſubjeR and fope, to which I muſtret 
though I'cantot call that a digreſſion properly, to Wii 
the proſeciition of my firſt ſubje& Fark fo tiatul 
ted tne. | | rs” 
Tf. We are now to confider of the'cauſe , or uy 
firſt of the'opitiion, theſe, whether Oratdrs 6r'So kifis nat 
of thethſefves, as infpirtd'2 then, of the effeQs thei = 
eorick Utd 'poduice tpoi others, Tn thie "RA 4p6irt 
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Iv | ly whatſoever doth rule and govern in 
|*whareyer clic, is a heat, or fire: ( 73 (i611 
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not be long,, becauſe jI ſhall therein bur anticipate the conſi- 
deration of the cauſes of Enthuſtaſme in generall, for which 
werelerye 2 particular chapter at the end, where this par 
icular cauſe ſhall come in again among others : though 
here ſo farre anticipated of purpoſe, ( and care ſhall be. ras 
ken, that we ſhall repeat as little as may be: ) to give the 
more light to the things here to be handled and deliyered. 
Briefly chen : A Hear, a feryent Heat,a Fire ; which pow- 
erfull Orators found in themſelyes, not at the uttering, 
though then greateſt, but upon another conſideration 
but in concetiving and compoling their ſpeeches ; ſo gene- 
ally obſerved and acknowledged, that ſome have thought, 
that no other art or thing was neceſſary to make a perte& 
Orator : that Heat, that feryent Heat, that Fire, hath been 
the ignis farums, we fay, that hath infatuated many Speak= 
ers into that opinion of diyine Inſpiration. eArdoy and 
Impetis, are the words uled by Latme Authors to this 
purpoſe. Nulla me ingent, ſed magna vis animi inflan= 
mat, ut me ipſe non teneam ; (aith ( icero of himſelf. But 
this indeed he ſpeaks not of all compoſition in generall, bur 
af{uch as is intended properly ro moye compaſſion, How- 
yer; he hath the word @rdoy elſewhere, upon other occaſi- 
00s, often enough. Ar#/t:des calls it aop, a fire : x; welas 
kyns moduTyy Shewny phous iy G72, bony Tay hy cov Ab% 
wx, dan9ivay; He compares 1t tro that heat, by which 
wouldiers at the firſt joyning of the bartel, are uſuallyſar- 
ted, and inflamed, beyond all ſenfe of death and dangers of 
Mich in ics proper place. And few lines after : abyur durh 
*71 ule, T3 us dAn9 G5 igir x Foie mip, mw in Arbs If ty: 

we have two Words: Sipuy, heat 3 and ggp, fire. Now 
cording to Hoppocrates, to whole wri= , 


ws 7 riftotle was much beholding, Dot 


a,called Wir, Judgement, Wiſdome, 


ff 
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SeeuwTelov, x, louerreloy mop: ----» iv Tx1w 1x1, voos, going. 
ms &. ) but eyen God himlelf is 38ppudy, NEAT: Aoxker un 
6 Kanter Tepudy, a3 dre]oy Tr ever, 1 very mvTa, x, Ti 
X £kSOv, 1) tid\evar wavTa, Th Or], X TH WOW Ta Vaal, 
it is not therefore ſo much to be wondered, that heathens 
ſhould miſtake herein ; as that ſuch a one as Ben Maimay, 
a man foskilfull in the Law of God, and fo profound a 
Philoſopher, ſhou!d'not diſtinguiſh berween that flues 
tia divina, or that ignis ardens, that burmng fire, that in» 
ſpired, or inflamed, if you will, holy Prophets, as Feremie 
and others; and that partly naturall, and partly fupernaty 
rall ( we ſhall explain our [elves more fully afterwards, in 
ſome other chapter : ) heat, or fire, common, or incidental 
at leaſt, unto all men by nature, by which Arts and Sciens 
ces haye been brought forth to light and perfection ; nay 
More Nev. ib. all Books in generall.( for to he teacheth) 
SE by all men written and compoſed. Jult { 

Philo Fudes, a man of the famerace, (but 

Phi). -Jud, De much more ancient, )and worth, in his kind; 

Migrar, Abrabh, becauſe ſometimes when he purpoled to 

| compole ſomewhat, though he earneliy 

({ he faith) endeavoured jr, and thought himſelf ſuffe 

ently prepared, nothing would come; and at otherrimes 
he found himfelt ſo full and Ruenc, that he could not: hold 

himſelf, bur was as it were tranſported by the yele- 
wmeſſcic of his operative wit and phanſie, ſo that he would 
even forget himtelf, and the place where he was : hedeeny 
ed this a ſufficient ground, to think-himſelf immediatelyw 

ſpired by a higher power... : "1 by 

I haye met with an obſervation in Reberathe Jelilts 

as con{iderable a man, tor what he hath done upon the Sar 

ptures, as moſt of that profeſſion. 1 do not like his wot 

though I belieye his meaningis right enough. His: 

Ribera in Com; 2c * 1ta &t aliarum rerum, ſrve bontrit 
w Hoſccap,5, ſue malarum, ſpiritus dicuntur ; ui jo 
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ms zelotypie, avaritie, ſuperbie : qui ſolet Latinorum con- 
artudine, ardor animi dici, &c. That the word ſpirit 1n 
the Scripture is ad{cribed to diyers evils,as his effets,(whe- 
ther by ummediate operation, ſuggeſtion, miniſterie, or. 


F- , 
otherwiſe, ) who amonglt other names,is ſtyled fomerimes, 


the Evil Spirit, | know : bur that when any good things 
zread'cribed to the ſpirit, the ſame is meant, which by La- 
tie Poers ( for out of them doth Ribera produce his ex- 
amples ; ) is deſigned by this word ardor, or ardoy anims, 
I donot know how it can be made good ;'is lomewhat am- 
biouous, ] am ſure. Neither indeed do I mention it as an 
ecor in the man; bur of his expreſſion only, which by ſome 
other may be miſtaken for his meaning. But if a man will 
make an obferyation upon words and language, he might 
further obſerye, that Heathens did not only uſe the word 
&dor,to expreſle their heat in this kind z but eyen the word 
Spirit. So Ovid : At ſacri vates, &c. Sedibus atheriis 


ſyritus ille went, And again ; Sic ubi mota calent ſacro 


ind; | me pettora thyrſo; Altior humano ſpiritus ille malo eſt. 


And this ſpirit is no lefſe then a yery God unto him, elſe* 
where, E/# Deus in nobis &c. as afterwards, in its proper 
place, out of him, or ſome other of greater authoritie then 
te, ſhall be declared. Bur we giye it place here, be- 


cauſe this ardor, heat, or ſpirit, that poſſeſſeth Orators and 


Poets, yea Souldiers and others, was by diyers heathens 


Geemed bur one and the ſame, in its nature, though work- 


Ing ſo differently, as hereafter ſhall be ſhewed. Now on 
the other fide, that ardor mentis is ſometimes uſed by Chri- 
ſtian Writers for ſpirits ſanftus , is obſeryabletoo : bur 
me keep it for another place. Howeyer, I think that ex- 
preſſioa yery improper, and dangerous. And whereas the 


| word CiaG-, Or zeal, according ro the Scriptures, is often- 


limes an effeR of the holy Spirit ; but often too, according 
tothe ſame Scriptures, of the eyil : as for example, 1 Cor. 


| 3+ 3» 2 Cor. 13, 20, and elſewhere, frequently : In all 


M 3 ſuch 
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ſuch places, T wiſh the word zeal had been left inthe 
tranſlations,as well as in other places,where uſed in the bef 
ſenſe; rhat every reader might haye underſtood that tans, 
zeal, or fervent heat, in deſires and proſecutions, is of it ſelf 
no more to true godlineſſe and religion, then a good voice, 
or an eloquent tongue, or any yy. clic of the ſame kind, 
which being natural, if it be ſantified by Grace, or ſome 
degrees of Grace, and good intentions,may be called ZJag 
24G,( as Rom. Io. 2. the Apoſtle ſpeaketh ; ) thar is, 
zeal of God, or rather, for Goa, as JIa@ Gne(Fobn 2.17,) 
zeal for the howſe : but not abſolutely good and godly,fy 
all that ; yea ſometimes very pernicious, ( Philip. 3,6, and 
John 16. 3: ) untill it be guided by a true light, that is, by 
ſound and orthodox principles : butif, as very commonly, 
theinſtrument of carnal ends and afteRions, and miſguided 
withall by falſe doQtrine, then ZFaG- 9% daCiay, or druue 
viddyg, 2 devilliſh zeal, asS. James teacheth chapter 3, 
14,15. Now for the ſpirit of God, or true godlir 
what be the effeRs and properties of it ; no man needs tg 
miſtake, that will, and 'can read the Scriptures, without 
either prejudice, or partiality, S. 7 mes is plain enoughin 
that yery place : but S. Paw/ more copious and emphaycl, 
upon che ſame ſubject, x Cor. 13, and elſewhere. $9 
much here of this ardor, or heat, as the cauſe of Rhetori- 
cal Enthuſaſme, But being a generallcauſe , we ſhall 
haye occaſion to ſpeak of it again, which makes ughece 
ſhorter upon it. 

IV. Now for the cauſes of thoſe wonderfull effeRtsd 
Rhetorick, ( our fourth and laſt particular, ) ſuch as can be 
given, that are merely natural ; before we enter into that 
enquiry, we mult lay-down-by way of foundation , of 0t* 
ceſlary ſuppolicion, that that which ſo much affeRedthe 
generality, or greater part of Auditors, when thoſe Qa* 
ters and Saphilisſhewed therſelyes publickly,was noctbe 
matter it ſelf, that was treated of, or rerun re -7 
chrit#wats 
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ehritudo, as we had it before our of Sevees 2 but ſomewhat 
ele, whatſoever it was, I (aid the generality,or greater part, 
in thac fate of corruption, as hath been1n all places, ever 
Ence Adam's fall. For otherwiſe,why asy@-.thatis, ſound. 
reaſon, well delivered, ſhould be powertull with all, or 
moſt men, no further reaſon need to be given, ( as atthe 
beginning of this Chaper was obſerved,) then this, Thar. 
man is a creature naturally rational. But it is very abſurd, 
in my judgement, that is, much againſt reaſon, to believe 
that ſuch a one as Nero, living as he did, and doiog what 
hedid ; after he had killed his own Mother, 5 amnes {1bi- 
dines effuſns, faith 7 acitiss of him ; ( | forbear more par* 
ticulars, becauſe his name 1s (ufficiently knowa : ) ſhould 
reliſh any ſober diſcourle,as either of Juſtice, Temperance, 
or Clemency. or the like, for thematcer it ſelf : who never. 
thelefle ia che heat and height of all his Cruelties, and Vil. 
lanies, ſaprentie dettoribus temp impart iebat poſt epulas, 
as the lame Tacitus doth record; that is, was wont after 
weals,to ſpend ſome of his time, to hear the exbortations 
of Philoſophers, Or that ſuch a one as Dionyſus the Ty- 
rant, as of him by Plgtarch in the life of Timolcon, (ms X 
aaravaay biererthes, als earres Fas, &c, ) 15 recorded, 
ſhould do che { lame. Or 4 caſe ic ſhould Thar of 
Nero, and ſuch as he, that he had ſome politick end in it ; 
( which neyertheleſle of either of theſe two, all circumſtan= 
&; well weighed, Ichink more plauſible, then true : ) yet, 
that.cither the great ones of Rome, rich Citizens, who bd 
the eſtates of Princes, and their Ladies, in the corrupy 
ime of that Commonyeal, ſhould be ſo ſtugjous to get to 
themſelyes ſome domeſtick Philoſopher, one or maxe;, that 
had fluent congues, and hear their Haxbfey or Dilcourlts, - 
lo willingly, which were almoſt ogthing elf bu of yeriue, 
ad the.commendations of a ſober life ; or.that che.meanelt 


of Remie, poor Shop:keepers, and Tradeamen, that lived 
by their dayly labour, hould leaye their Shops and their 
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168 A Treatife Chap: 4; 
work, by which they hardly ſubfifted, and flock Do, 
by multitudes to a ophiſts or Philoſophers auditory, ts 
hear the praiſes of Heftor, or of Heycu/es,or the commens 
dation of ſome particular vertue, 'or of ſome brute beaſt 
perchance, or of Rhetorick it ſelf, or of Philoſophy, or th 
like * if there were not ſomewhat elſe that did draw 
them, beſides the matter ir ſelf, I think it were much againſt 
reaſon to believe it. Which nevertheleſlſe by the atteſtati- 
on of trueft hiſtories, and other ancient Authors of thole 
times, we know to be ſocertainly true. asno rationall man; 
that” hath been acquainted with them, can make any que- 
ſtion of it, Sexeca the Philoſopher, healone wou}d afford 
us ſtore of paſſages to that purpoſe : but I ſhall content my 
ſelfwith one, becauſe we ſhall meer with diyers from othet 
Authors, as we go on, which may give further light and 
ſatisfaction, if need be. Quid ergo, (faith he, in one of his 
epiſtles; (having before infiſted upon this,that much benefit; 
in point of life, might accrue unto men, by their daily con- 
verſation in the Schools of Philoſophers ; ) no» novimw 
Guoſd am, &c. But what ? Do not we know ſome, that far 
many years together, bave been very diligent Auditors, 
tvithout any the leaſt tinfture ; or,as it were, ſo-much as 
alter ation of colour * Yes, I know there be ; not dil:gent only, 
but even aſſidnons and indefatig able:whom we maycallre 
ther domeſticks, for their aſſiduity, then Auditors. | Bit 
then you muſt know,thatall come not for one end, | See 
tome,that they may hear, not learn ; at men are drawn wn 
publick Theatres, topleaſe their eaves, whether with good 
Languape,or ſweet voices and melady,or to ſee playes. And 
this rank be' the preater number, ro whonr a Philoſophers 
| ſchool is as it were a place of entertainment,” for their paſ 
time,'dnd leaſure houres. It is nopart of their thoughts # 
aime to grow better there, or tolearn ſome good rule; or pt* 
fept of life, to which they niay conforme themſelves for the 
tire 10 Come: but only Efare) thit, to meet with — 
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ha 147 pleaſe their eares.Vea and ſome come with Tables 
books 100, ot ſo m#ch for the matters ſake,as for the words, 
that they may repeat them unto others,with alittle profit,as 
themſelves did hear them.So tar Seneca: & then proceeds to 
another kind, who are maryellouſly affeCted ( at leaſt, as 
Seneca would have it,) with the very matter and excellency 
ofthe things ſpoken and deliyered : and for the prefent, are 
even rayiſhed, and become quite new creatures,as it were, in 
their purpoſes and intentions ; bur are no ſooner out of the 
School, then they are our of their fic, & till come homethe 
fame men as they went. ' For which he doth giye ſome rea= 
ſons;both how they come to be ſoaffeRed,and how ſo ſoon 
chinged, But theſe be not the men 

that we have here to do with. Plinizs ſe Epiſs. lib, 1, 
emdaus,where he ſets out a friend of his, for ep. 22, © 
many excellent parts ; I» ſumma ſaith he, : 
wn facile quis quemqnam ex iſti1, qui ſapientie ſindinn 
yre ſe ferunt, &c. that is, [n concluſion, even among ſ 
thoſe that openly profeſſe wiſdome» (that is, chaſtity, piery» 
juſtice, magnanimiry, &c. as himſelf afterwards exprefles 
himſelf; ) by their habits, take whom you will, you will 
bardly match him. It is true, that he doth not frequent 
pblick [chools and cloiſters, ( porticus ) andthere with 
long diſcourſes ( diſputationbus ; and ſo is the word often 
uſed by Latine Authors of belt note : ) entertain himſelf 
and others that have nothing elſe to do: ( or, are diſpoſed to 
beidle:) No,&c. Theſe two paſſages give light the one to 
the other ; and I make choice of theſe Authors, who, both, 
were graye ſober men, of great authority, and yertuous in 
their conyerſation ; that .by their teſtimony may the better 
appear, whatuſe ordinary men made of their | hearing in 
thoſe dayes,when hearing was in ſuch high ueſt,amonglt 


metimes prove contrary to the propoſed end ;.) but what 
tad they propoſed unto-themſclyes, which was merely che 
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| pleaſureof their eares, Ancient books are full of ſuch con 
 plaints&obſeryations:T fhall therefore be the more ſparing 
Two things 1 have to ſhew: what pleaſure the eare 
and then the eyes, find in words and language. Beth, [ 
know, contrary enough to the common profeſſion ; ir nuy 
be, and belief, of molt men : who not uſed to ſearch ing 
the nature of things, are carried in moſt things, more hy 
appearance and conceit, then by any reality of judgemeg, 
Who is it that thinks ſo meanly of himſelf, bur if he plezlgy 
with a ſober moral diſcourſe, be it more or leſle rhetoricgl; 
will not rather adſcribe it to his reaſon and judgement, by 
eſpecially goodneſle, then to his ſenſes ? Bur our bulineſle 
15 not to enquire what molt men think ; but what molt ue 
and real: and we ſhall go on the more boldly, becaue 
beſides manifeſt reaſon, we ſhall not want abs LUKROrN 
for what we are to ſay, T'wo things then there be, whi 
I azaow principally co canſider,of : Muſick, and Pifug: 
the ane, ( to fay ſamewhar of them more geaerally, by 
fore we come to particular obſeryation ; ) the prope 
objeR and pleaſure of the Eare,the other,of the Eyes ; aud 
ſo, oppoſed to piucly rational, and intelleQual : yet þ 
ſealual, as that bath preſuppoſereaſon and un i 
WithautWhich rhgy are not pleaſures. Brute beaſts wh 
no pleaſure in Muſick, except it be ſome great chance, (# 
inthecaſe of Palphins,and the like,) and upon ſome path 
cular confideracion : much lefle in Pictures , and curigus? 
magery-And again.as we fay commonly thac the eye ſeth 
& thecare heareth,(of which in the former chapter:) oF 
fay, that the eye is delighted,and the care pleaſed;rhoughs 
yery-truth,neither cie,nor eaxe properly know what 
panto [465 but the ſoul oply. The canfhgeration oth 
hath bed many doubts, ang curigus ſpeculations amA 
Philoſophers : and learned Fracs/tarixe, ( higalelt. prot 
ſethit, ) is nauch,pur roi, co find out what ic is char mak 
good mulick and harmony to pale, Nothing ral # 
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| kereſet downthe words of the Prophet Exekze/,obfcryable 
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aderſtood, till a man think of ic racionally:nothing that 

affords more doubts and fcruples, if you come to trear of is 

philoſophically. 

| We ſhall begin with muſfick, 20d ſhew how it is *pp'y- 

thle, or incidental unto ſpeech ; and that by authority firlt, 

before we cone to reaſon. And though we meddle not 


here Wil thing that is properly called a Scripture bufi= 
refle ; Wwhy may Yvot we make ule of the Scriptures, 
fom which ſome would haye us to ferchall good Arts and 


Sciences, as well as all ſound Divinity. I am not of their 


opinion, 1 confeſle, nor any ſober man, I hope. yer that 
many things in all Arts LAr Sciences, by Ohe = well- 


grounded men in humane licerature, may be leaned ;, and 


ome deep queſtions of philoſophy reſolyed by the 


Scriptures, though g1yea us for a greater good, and a more 
ſublume uſe ; 1 my elf make no queſtion, I ſhall thacefore 


unto many wes, but got intending to prefile their Autho- 
tity, as Sacred, as to this particular ule and purpoſe, fur- 
ther then any man ſhall think fit in his own reaſon and 
judgement. I called them the words of Ez4kzet:but indeed, 
they are the immediate words of God himſelf,by the Pro- 
phet Ezekeel : e Alſo thon,ſon of man,&c. And they come 
wio thee, 4s the people cometh, 8c, And ſo tho art unto 
them 4s 4 very lovely fong, of one that hath a pleaſant 
vice, and eun play well on an mſtrument : for they hear 
thy words, but they do them not, Exck. 33: 31, 32»a0d 
33 verſes. T1 queſtion nothing in the tranſlation of the 
{we ems in the farſt yerle,, where it is here, por gras 

thy people ſtill are talking againſt thee : not only 
Juzina, bur other Interpreters of E - itn erandlate, of 
thee, not 4g 4inſt thee ; by way of commendation, not of 
ai\mination : wicatiy & oftiatins, &c. that is, at every 
door and in every ſtreet, every where, commending thee : 
is Janis there in his Notes, This fimilitude of the ape 
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of Speech,to pleaſe the eare with Muſick, whether yocal& 
infirumental.is yery frequent in ancient Authors,upon diyers 
occafions.It is in Plato, Cicero,Seneca, Dio Chryſ.and diver 
others : and much tothe ſame purpoſezas here in Ezekiehin 
ſome of them;as in Muſonixs the Greek Philoſopher.whoſe 
a dim Ne. words,as tranſlated by Awlirs Gellims,were, 


! Cum philoſophus hortatur,monet oh. 
|. * os . p : 
PIT Gy jurgat, &c. that is, hen a 7 
in that ou! 


exhort, admoniſh, adviſe,reprove,or any thing 
tending to reformation or inſlruftion , if they that hear hay, 
out of their open and ſuperficial breaſts bring forth obviay 
and vulgar praiſes;nay if they break, out into loud acolamss 
tions ; if with his choice language, ſweet cadency and col 
location of words, and his warbling voice, | frequentamey 
#is ; of which learned Budexs, and others: ] they be af- 
felted, inflamed, and even tranſported * then may we cer- 
tainly kyow, that both ſpeaker and hearer have loſt thei 
labour, and that he was nat heard as a Philoſopher ; but « 
a shilful Harper, | or, player onthe Lute, | Muſonins goes 
on in his diſcourie, how a true hearer, that hath aright 
aime, ſhould be affeted. I wiſh there were no worle 
DoRrine ever heard out of our Pulpits : but ir is out of 
our purpoſe here, and therefore I leaye him there, 
Bur from theſe bare fimilicudes, we can inferre no great 
matter to our preſent aime-and bufineſſe ; becauſe there 
may be a likenefſe of effeRts, upon which a compariſon 
may be grounded ; though not affinity of nature, or per- 
chance a direR contrariety, ( as for example, extreme cold 
and extreme heat ſometimes produce the ſame effeRs: ) 
in the cauſes. To proceed therefore to ſome more dire 
proofs. Amongſt other ſecrets, and myfteries of the artof 
good ſpeaking, one is, . that which is commonly called 
eur24ng, that is, the placing or collocation of words 103 
ſentence, or period. There is not any part of Rhetorick 
more ſubjeR to ſcorn and contempt, and not without cauſe, 
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and the like, haye adſcribed unto it as much as unto any 


For what ( apparently ) can be more contrary, either to 
Glidiry of reaton, or ſharpneſle of wit, or vigour of ſpirit ; 
then for a man to bufie himſelf about the placing and order= 
Fe of words,and ſyllables,when,in a ſerious marter,cither to 
arite,or to ſpeak? And in yery deed;as the matter is comon= 

handled both by ignorant praQtitioners, and by unskilfull 
malters of that Art,it proyeth buc a ridiculous bufineſſe : far 
more likely ro bring all' Rhetorick out of requeſt, then 
gain that credit ro that one part, at the hands of any 
muly ſober and wiſe, to which ſome Ancients of belt ac- 
coun> have endeayoured to raiſe it, to be accounted the 
choicelt and molt uſefull part of all Rhetorick, Not with- 
out great caule therefore: ſome Ancients, that haye written 
of it, with equal both diligence, and dexterity, make thig 
profeſſion about ro uuoplois uty uy Yotxav ndY Tmy]a, xy w% 
ts ms 01d Ts hy 8nqipedn ; and that, ois yiaoe 30 bro: 
aeupdyen me anuduubra]e I drepicy : that as thele things 


mult needs ſound unto many; as mere myſteries, or incre» 
dible paradoxes ; ſo, neither are they for the knowledge 


of many : and chat it cannot be expected otherwiſe, buc 
that they that haye no experience in ſuch things,ſhould 
judge otherwiſe of them, then as ridiculous trifles. . But 
howeyer men may judge, before they underſtana, becaule 
they will not take pains, as moRt ; or becauſe they hayeta- 
ken pains and cannot underſtand, becauſe non omnia poſſs= 
mus omnes,and that, nonex quovis ligno &c.as many : yet 
certain it is, that not only the moſt famous Artilts and O- 
rators, that ancient times haye produced, as Demoſthenes, 
eEſchines, (icero, Dion. Halicarn. Quentilian, Langinus 


other power or faculty, which belongerh unto - Rhetorick, 
and accordingly treated of ir ( ſome of them ) with all 
exactneſſe and diligence ; butallo diyers Philoſophers, as 
Ariſtotle, Theophraſts and others, haye taken it into their 


conlideration, and faid enough of it,they that (ay leaſt y; its 
AS 
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( as Ariſtotle ) to make it conſiderable unto all, unto 
whom his judgement is conſiderable. Ciceroin his eld 
dayes, and 19 that book of his,which he confeſſeth toon, 
tain che pith and marrow of all his former labours.in that 
kind, grounded 1ipon io many years continual experi 
treateth of i yery largely . Long ins za0t inferiour [It's] him 1 
point of judgement and reputation, had written two 
Cunniypuare or volumes abour it: which though not extant 
now; yet what reckoning he made of it,if that be not proof 
of it, that he wrote of it ſo largely, may appear by whathe 
ſaith of ic, in that Treatiſe of his, TTeet g4e5,yer extant; 
few words, as to any direCtion or inſtraction ; bur fo full 
in point of commendation, as may ſcem rather exuberany 
then otherwiſe. He compares ic to diyers kinds of muick, 
as others before, bur diſputes it in point of reaſon and na 
''ture, that words well ordered, well choſen, and otherwiſe 
qualified, as ihey ought in a ſpeech, mult of neceſſity, and 
that by reaſon of their good ordering eſpecially, be mote 
powerfull, either ro rayiſh or to amaze, then any muſick 
can bel Onimtilian faith not muchlefle of it. I omitdiyer 
others, whom I could name. But of all men, whether Re- 
41s or Grecians,now extant, none hath taken more pains, 
either to ſet out the worth of it, or to ſearch the ſecrets, and 
to make them plain unto others, then Diony/ius Halicar, 
naſſers hath done, There is a good large Treatiſe of his 
extants among his other Works, Tie? CunSioras broudmn; 
in the ſecond Tome, but there in Greek only ; fince that, 
ſet out both in Greek and Latin, by a learaed man, one Sk 
mon Bircovins, who allo hath illuſtrated ic with very uſe 
full Annotations ; all primed Sawoſoi ( in Polonia ) ane 
dom. 1604. He gives him, and this his Treatiſe, high 
commendations in his Preface, and is yery angry with the 
Rhetoricians of later ages, for abuſing rhe world withſuch 
frivolous impertinent «rifles, as have pafled among men 
for books of Rhetorick ; whenas ſuch —— 
if 
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{ubjeR of all written Rhetorick. Neither is it ney 
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lath been reduced by'ſome to fone kind'of 8 » that 
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(i his judgement, wherein I think he is not pa, og 
tut; ) have been negleted, This Dioryfone, in that Trea- 
iſe, ( as Demetrine Phalerens, and ſome others : but none 
ocopiouſly : ) doth produce divers choile pafſages our of 
tft Authors, both Poets, Orators and others: puts the 
words ( till keeping the ſame ſene, ) in ſeyerall formes ; 
ndeayouring chereby, as the moſt plain and conyincing 
jay.to ſhew to the eye, what the power is of this m Rical, 
or artificial collocation, I d6 not expeR that all men 
ſhould be of his judgement, in every particular : bur T 
think they may yield themſelves to have no very judicious 
are, ih point of Rhetorick and good language, that are not 
anvited by the generality both of his reaſons and ex- 
amples, that there is luch an art indeed, and ſuch a myſtery, 
, point of Eloquence and Rhetorick : which is as much 
23we need here. Neither would I haye any to miſtake, 
2s though it were intended by any, that none haye eyer 
been eloquent or powerfull in ſpeech, that have not either 
ſtudied, or underſtood thele myſteries : bs 
Onintilian may ſufficiently fatisfe for - Quindil, 1ib.g, c.4. 
that. Certainly, whatloeyer it be that 
$ſocalled, itis as natural ( though not ſocomman, ) as 


1 it ſelf : and comes as naturally to ſome without any 


y, as other parts of eloquence, Which are the common 
,that 


men'moſt powerfull in language, ſhould underſtand 
ſophically )the nature of language,more then they that feel 
teeffe&ts, ſhould be able to give a true account, whatitis 
tac workethtipon them fo mightily : wherein, I believe, 
t 8 aSordinaty for men to rtiiftake, as it is not ordinary for 


tem to enter fro ſuch doubtsor ſpeculations. Neither will 


follow (to'prevent another iniftake, )charif right colloca- 
Wn of words'be an Art, or a great lecret of nature,yhich 


ocation, but 


(hitefote 'thete is no tight 'or powerfull co fin 
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ſuch as is according to thoſe precepts * fince it is oranted, 


\ that naturally ſome Tunes are yery ſweet and muſicel 
g 
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unto ſome eares, which are not unto others ; and thoy 
ſome muſick every where, yer not the ſame, in requeſt z. 
mongk all nations. W herein beſides the conſideration gf 
the diyerſity of particular natures, and of different dj. 
mates ; uſe and education alſo ( which ia time becomg 
nature ;) is yery confiderable. Nay it ſhall be granted toy, 
| that contrary faculties, as in diyers other things, fo in thi 
art or craft allo, may haye ſometimes the fame operation, 

not only upon different men, but eyen the 
Cicero,jn Bruto, ſame : as Cicero obleryves in two fi- 

mous\ Orators of his time , Catwln 
and Cotta, In the firſt whereof, Suavitas vecis & lemi 
: appellatio liter arum (that is, a ſmooth pronunciation, )bewe 
loquendi famam confecerat, ( that is, had gotten himtte 
reputation of an eloquent man. ) Corta, quia valde ſed; 
latandis literis 4 ſimilitudine Grace locutionis abſtraxes 
rats ſonabatque contrarium Catuls, ſubagreſte quiddan 
planeque ſubruſticums alia quidem quaſi inculta' & jy 
veſtyi via, ad eandem laundem pervenerat ; that is 
in few words. that this (Cotta, quite contrary to 
Catulw, got himſelf the ſame reputation by. a kind of 
broad,negleRed, ruſtick pronunciation. Bur this dothaot 
belong tothe collocation of words, of which we have (por 
Ken. It doth not; I confeſſe ; bur to the muſick of. words 
( our chief ſubje& and aimeat this time, ) it doth, For he 
plainly adſcribeth the eloquence of 'both ( that part of itat 
leaſt which made it popular, ) to their pronunciation ; 3 
broad in the one, as it was ſmooth inthe other ; and yt 
both equally ſweet. We need not make a miracle ot it 
we ſhall ſooner ſhew a reaſon for this, how it maye; 
ry well benaturally ; then we can give a reaſon,, on uy 
derſtand the nature ( as already obſeryed ) of muficking® 
nerall. But I may not Rand fo curiouſly upon the arti 
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nation of all particulars : which as it would not be for the 
content of all readers ; ſo neither am I provided at this time 
wich all neceſſaries for ſuch a rask. However, I cannot bue 
ke ſome notice of thoſe Philoſophers mentioned by Plu- 
wreb, in the firſt of his Problems, and the firft chapter ; 
whocontrary to what we have ſaid, maintained, 73 5abug- 
my int Tots Ex£ouanty 7 Frduan, wh aatet THY Goliy dyes 
lads T42t Thy & Kody, ANG T423 THY duRyoray 1a: that is» 
That neither the pleaſure of curious fights, nor of pleaſant 
ſounds, ( or voiees, ) doth properly belong unto the ſenſes, 
but unto the mind or underſtanding. : 1 will not meddle 
with his inſtances, upon which he chiefly grounds ; ſome of 
which, though he doth not name him, he had out of e- 
njtotle. AS for this particular of eloquent language, 
enough hath been aid already, to prevent that cayil of 
miſtake, as though it were intended by any, that bare 
words or bare collocation, without any refpe&t to the 
feale or ſignification, did affect any, be they neyer fo ſen* 
ual. For fo, if generally true F mean, ( for I believe that 
even ſo it is not withour {ome truth, ) then a man,thoigh he 
underſtood not a word of Greek or Latin, would equally 
he afteted, if he heard them read, aRed or repeated 7 
which for any man tv imagine, is too ridiculous. . And 
then again, if it be remembred, that when we ſay the plea 
lute of the eyes, or eares, 'We mean ſuchasthrough the eyes 
or cares doth paſſe unto the foul : we may grant it 
the pleaſure of a rational: ſoul, properly, which only is 
Gpable of it ; and yet as properly ſeaſual;, as it receis 
yethirs firſt birth,and breeding as it were,from thoſe ſenſes» 
-- Though I do not propoſe to my {elf ( as I haye already 

laid, ) ro go further into the ſearch of thele things, then L 
wult needs, to ayoid too: much exaRnefe, for which all 
men I know are aot. fitted : yer for their: fakes thatare 
more:curious and capable, I will adde here ſome further 
direRions; as they offer —_ to me by the mays 
| noy - 


howchey may come to the perfet knowledge of Words 
and Speech, and'ſo-may give their reaſon ( it they pleaſe ) 
more full: ſatisfa&ion, concerning thele-effeCts-which we 
ſpeak of, when hey underfiand thrir cauſes. They muſt 
begin firltof/all with the confideration of fingle Lettey, 
and:enquirez notfrom Grammarians only, but from bef 
and choiceſtPh:lofophers, what is:cheir natural powerand 
. property ; Which Jecrers arenaturally ſmooth ; which: ae 
rough,or ſharp; whatVowels grave and'(tately,what quick 
and nimble;whaceffe&ts and operations tothe conjundion 
of tuch with reference either ro the Eare, and the natureof 
it, or tothe inſtruments, the Teeth, Tongue, Noſe, Throat, 
&c.. by which they are formed, and co their motions in 
forming, are naturall. eſr:fotle bath done ſomewhatin 
this ſpeculation: here and there , in his Rhetoricks : but 
Plats inhis Cratylus, much more ; more copioully and 
more profoundly, tracing nature to her. very cradle, as i 
were, then apy that I have teen, Many have |. boured in 
it; all almoſt that haye written of Rhetoiick, enher anc+ | 
en: or late : bur among the Ancients now extant, D:on, 
Halicarn. with more exactoefſe then any other of that 
profefiton, There is no part of Nature more. obſcure, 
where there is {o litcle ſulpicios of obicurity : no wonder 
therefore, if they that have laboured in this ſearch, are 
not alwayes of one judgement, It is enough, that by clear 
demonſtration of unqueſtionable prefidencs and inſtance, 
( except. a. man be waideagreſti & hiſdida awre, as Anim 
Gelie# ina place ; or ſomewhat elſe, that is not ordinary, 
doth alter the cafe: ) our of Homer cfpecially, who of al 
korea been known unto the you whether by aſt, 
as fome have thought, or by natures | and by the ad) 
of a judicious care, wy lentifull pig mold likey, 
made uſe in his writings of this-crafe 5 but by clear demory. 
fration of unqueſtionable picſidents, whether our of Mi 
mer;.0s:anyother,: molt centain, that all fetters, WY 
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8 | fnants and Vowels, haye ſome natural and diſtin&pro- 
) | priety in ſpeech, if thus andthus uſed, towards ſuch and 
t | (ch effeRts and operations, | OE 
t | Next unto Letters, if we confider Words, there is no 
, | gordrhat conſiſts of Syllables, bur is meaſurable ; it hath 
f | mc ju9uys or dimenſion : and there is no jus; or di- 
d | menſion, bur hath ſome natural property, or influence ( e- 
e | ſpecially when many together artificially joined, ) upon the 
& | foul of man, towards ſuch and ſuch operations. .1 may be 
a | though to ſpeak Riddles by ſome : and I know yery wel, 
ff | that not only they that never read of ſuch things, may think 
b | þ; bur even.fome that haye taken great pains and read 
n | much, co fatisfie themſelves, haye fonnd this ſpeculation 
mn | more incricate and curious , then uſefuli and neceflary. 
it | This very word Rhythm in matter of ſpeech, what it i, 
@ | howic differs from wizgoy ; the one numerus properlygthe 
it | gther ( chough 1 made bold ro confound them for wanc 
a | of a proper Engliſh word ; ) dimenſo ; whar is the nature, 
and what are the properties of each ; though ſo many. have 
wricren of ir, would be neyerthelefle a long and difficulr 
buſinefſe to make ir plain. Withour ſome skill in Muſick, 
[not practicall, yer ſpeculative, I think it is not to be done. 
But it is enough for my purpoſe, by. ſuch hints as theſe to 
let the Reader know, that as in all Poetry .acre is ſome- 
what of Mufick ; ſo ia ordinary language too, (though not 
apparent, )ler it be neyer ſo ordinary ; much more 1nthar 
much is eleganc,and(whether by art,or by nature only : for 
binthis ſubjeR we mult be allowed to ſpeak : ) artificial, 
' Then for the Organs of Speech, wharanalogythey haye 
nth divers inftrumentsof mulick, there is much to be ſaid, 
fa m2n.go abour ir, rationally and philolophically.,. Gre*. * 
o Njſſen, for fo much as he hath done,notof ſet purpoſe, 
.| Vt occaſtonally only, both in his book- De Opsficio, and. 
4r 5: gre hath done it very ets. : pr his- 
at large. in a more place: and'tasK,” Bus. not 
"a "" 2 ended, 
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180 A Treatiſe Chap, 
ended) nor very likely to be. They that have Caſſeriny 
De wocis & auditus 07 gants) may finde ſomewhat there 
about it» if I be not miſtaken : bur whether out of Nyſes 
any thing, who well deſeryeth a place in that argumem,, { 
know not. ' And whereas I ſaid bur now, thatthe word pgs 
35,Wwasa hard word to be explained,] meant ir of the naty- 
rall ſpeculation of the thing {ignified by the word ; nor of 
the Grammatical expoſition of 1t : in which ſenſe neyerthe. 
leſſe, it ſeemeth that it hath proyed a hard and difficul 
word to ſors e. Nyſſen uſeth it in this rhetorical ſenſe, ig 
his firſt AG&y@' ( that is; book,; not 25 ſome tranſlate ir, Org, 
tion © ) contra Eunomium : ug dap om To ngnNiſoggit- 
wy 73y aboy,&c, where the Jetuice chat cranſlatech hinzbes 
cauſe he u:derftood it not, hath perverted the whale paſs 


ſage; and hath not ore wotd ot the Fathers meaning,'[ 


believe they that read Greek Authors, will find this word 
elſewhere too mifinterpreted> and therefore Ithoughtthi 
caution would not be unleafonadie. 

Now for the pleaſure of the Eyes in good Tanguage, out 
next con{ideration, though it may ſeem more remote (a 
firſt hearing» ) from probability ; yet char we a 
will be much plainer and, as1 apprehend it, with no lefſ 
reality of crucrh. I will not inftt upon Plato's realoning 
in his (7atylass that words rightly impoſed, are and mult 
be yeong? w wines, that is, artificial and picture-like imr 
rations 2 nor upon eAriftorle his comparing of ipeects 
made to a multitudezunto Landicaps,which ſhew beſtafa 
oft ; and. being looked upon near » are little regarded 
Though both haye good reaſon for whart they fay ; yes 

' not. before» ſo neither here, do we hold bare fimilitudes? 
ſufficient ground for us. Many ſuch we may find in dives 
Authors, uſed by them to ſer out the excellent beauty 
amiablenefſe of an eloquent piece. Bur for the reality 
the things which is our buſincfſe. ; The firſt thing 
take into conſideration is > the uſe of thoſe Figue® 


Speech 
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h, by which 'Speech is adorned as much as by any 
ther kind of ornament, which we call Metaphors, and 
Simirudes, and Allogories. Of their uſe and excellency 
ppoint of Eloquence it well uſed, of the right uſe of them, 
zo man need to read any other then Ar:ſtorle, whoas in 
al ocher points of humane learning, fo in this particular, 
hath behayed himſelf, not as an excellent Orator only, but 
$2 Philoſopher,that is,as one that had the pertet know- 
| edge of Nature ; without which knowledge, nothing elle, 

n | though it ſeemeth never lo remore,can rightly be aderitood. 
14 | Now what it is that makech ſuch Figures & Ornaments of 
| Speech ſo pleaſant,and ſotaking;T ſhall anfwerin the words 

ofone, who could both judge and ſpeak yery well himſelf; 
butit is the ſenſe of all that have written of that argument: 
| | Qued ommnis tranſlatio, que quidem ratione 6;. , 

0 | ſipta eſt, ad ſenſrcs ipſos ora as Gy 
enlorum, qui eſt ſenſns acerrimus © that is, Becauſe every 
Metaphor, ( and fo of the reſt, ) that 24 proper and natu- 
ul, expoſeth the things that are ſpoken of to the ſenſes ; 
eþecially to that of the eyes, which of all ſenſes ts the quick= 
eF ſenſe. Which makes me wonder that\S., Auguſtme in 
his book De Do&rina Chriſtiana, ſhould make it ſuch a 
difficult buſineſſe ro be reſolved ; why the ſame thing de- 
lyered in plain and perſpicuous language, ſhould nor be 
b pleafing, as when it is ſet out with Metaphors and 
Allegories : whereof he gives ſome examples there ; diff;- 
file eff dicere, ſaith he, & alia eſt queſtio. But I know 
that S. Auguſtine was ſo good a Naturaliſt, and an Ora- 
or too, ( which he once profeſſed ; ) that he could eafily 
ye found the reaſon of it himlelf, though none had found 
| before him : but difficile eſt dicere, in reference to his 
Fj Raſon he might ſay : tuch ſpeculations, of cature are not - 
pl br every Ay » nor that perchance fo ſeaſonable a 

Pace, (in his judgement ) for ſucha ſpeculation, But this 
Ny reaſon that makes t 
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cuace, hath brought Metaphors out of credit wich Philg: 
tophers, that ſeek not the plealures of the ſenſes, burths 
:aked truth of things. <Ariftorle, in his Topicks, cox: 
demneth them : Pl#tarch ſaith they a 
Plutarch. TI4e2? & children, for the moſt part, or ſenſa; 
wil xiv ce, * given, that are fo taken with fuch Þ. 
we £4. gures of Rhetorick. 1 would produce 
his words, but that there is ſomewhat to be amended in 
them,(.$rn78y for Fra73y,A5 1N all editions I have ſeetr.aval 
difference : )which I have done elſewhere in another work, 
which may one day fee light perchance, and therefore will | 
| {pare that labour here, Seneca allows 
S:nera, Epift, 59. them to Philoſophers, not as corntnens 
+ © *. + = Qgable of themſelves nor as Ports 'v 
chem, for a ſhew, and to delight 3 ſeal ut rmrbecilliratione 
ſtre adminicula fimt : & wut diſcentem & anditnnon 
741 preſenter addncant. that is, becanſe of humane why 
mity, that by the: help of futh figures, the teacher waybrin 
bis þtgrers to the knowledge of thoſe things, by akink 
preſeme fight , which otherwiſe they cannot nnderſtand 
'S, Chryſoftome hath the ſame thing, and is very largeupdn 
it, pon the ſeventh Pſalm : 5 Jt moadms nitro wh 
incu The nur vgs ma wmil@.:T herefore; (aith he, (ipeal- 
ing 'of Mctaphois and Allegories, ) the Scriptnre dub 


ſe ſuch groſſe ( or:courle ) expreſſions, that it m4) firtht 
Fotrſcreſſe (or dulneſſe ) of owy wwderſtandings. | 
7 But befides fach Figures, as Metaphors, oAliegariti 
and 'che hke, there is a certain ptopricty of ſpeech, which 
rhey commonly call, 2,4pſqar(fome 3yipſyee,though chere bt 
that make a difference: )or Iyely repreſomt at ron:others,u 
qagfa, and i1Nvomrfas ; that is, a-phantakic br a repro 
tentation of ſha pes'and images. It is called ith Ca 
gn, Trey o Myns, va" whumegut x; ad 34; Axis "uy 
oof Tr Tellys 2ols dreveny”: ens 
- buſia'me} wll firong hl arab 
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jou ſee what you ſpeak of, ard ſo ſet it out by words tothoſe 


that hear you , that you make it in a manner viſible. 
Ot this property-or taculcy, common Rhetoricians treat 
largely, and bring divers examples out of belt Authors. 
Many excellent places out of Homer and Vergil ( the two 
Poets that haye been the admiration of all Ages, which 
have afforded men of judgement, ) compared together 
may be found in Afacrebits his Sararnalia, and Frling 
(e[- Scaliger, in the fifth of his Poetices, I have read 
ſomewhere, that Phid:as, an ancient famous Statuary, ad- 


| (cribed, eſpecially, that ſo (much renowned, and almoR 


adored-piece of his, Japiter Olympine, to the reading of 
Homer. How farre the reading of excellent Poets or 
Orators, may conduce to;painting.or carving, 1 knownots: 
it is out of my profeſſion ro judge. This I can ſpeak of 
my ſelf: that when 1 read any {uch paſſage, in any of thoſe 
principal Poets or Orators, I do not only phanly to! 

(elf, chat I (ee thoſe things that they deleribe g but alſo 
find im -my telf (as phanly}) the very fame contentand 
pleaſure, that I ſhould, if my eyes beheld them in ſome 
whether coloured, or carved reprelentation of ſome excel» 
lent Artiſt. As for example; when 1 read Laoceon his 
tragical end and tory, ſet -out by Virgilevs in the ſecond 
book:of his :e£xrids, 1 1donot think 1 read it with much 
tk admiration or pleaſure,chen they receive,that go a bun» 
gred or a rears miles -perchance, tobehold that incom*- 
parable Laocoon now at Rome to be feen 5 which was an 
admiration to the beholders, even when Artiſts wereac 
the higheſt of eficem and perfeRion, ( as by Pling, and 
cthers that write of ic: may-appear ; ) ſo many hundred of 
yas aboyea thouſand fince 2 How muchmorenow, to all 
ge,fince that noble Art hath faffered ſo notable 


That can qud 
4eclination ? Not with much lefſe admiation, | fay:ſtying 


that (which much derogaces/from. adiniration,) I have 


aFingit abyaics at gommany, and can turn to it when I 
| N . pleaſe; 


V. 
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pleaſe ; the other I neyet ſaw, ( but in paper piRture, ay 
eyen ſo, not without ſome admiration ; ) nor Cat! hope exe 
to ſee for maity reaions. But there is more in Virpel, the 
in that carved piece © the deſcription of the two Serpent, 
(which I moſ admire; ) their gliding pace and mation 
( or what ſhould I call it? ) upon the Seas, towardsthe 
place of exccution. Now if any body ſhall think mu 
of this, thac a man ſhould be made to ſee withour eyes, 
and ſhould by the benefit of his cares, really compaſſe 
leaſures that properly belong unto the eyes ; I woul 
Linn him to remember what he hath read before, if hehaye- 
read from the beginning, that a man may ſee inwardly; 
as well as outwardly :- without eyes, though not without 
viſible ſpecies, ( whether marteriall or ſpitituall, we wil 
not-diſpute: ) and thatthoſe pleaſures we commonly ad: 
ſcribe to the eyes, or cares, are propetly the pleaſures of 4 
raticaallioul. | | | 
' There was a way of painting, or rather imagerie, yery 
curious and coſtly, but yery frequent among ancient Rs 
wars, who ſtood not upon any colt, either 'for pomp 0 
pleaſure ; which was by inlaying variety of ſmall ffones, 
or ſmall chips of ieyerall kinds of wood ; of both kindsthe 
beautifulleſt thac:could be gotten for ſuch a purpoſe; in 
{uch order and coherence, that they might mins atto the 


e 
life ſeyerall ſhapes of Flowers, or Birds, or any other thing 
that was a fit obje&tfor the pleaſure of the eyes: I believe 
it is uſed to. this day in ſome-Churches : bur then, very ot- 
dinary for Sielings and Payements, in great Houſes, Any 
; man may imagine, what care muſt be taken in ſuch worksto 
bring it to any perfeQion, in ſetting and (ordering every lits 
tle {crap or parcell in irs right place: and how quickly the) 


Eye of a ny SpeRtator would find it out;. if apy thing War 


miſplaced. it was called opt emblematicum,: verniculs- 
tm, muſivum, «[arotum, beſides diyers other names, :Al- 
lwerable for all the world (in-point of ordering or placitg4 
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this artifice, was ſorne kind of fyle, deyiſed by the an- 
gent Sophiſt 4, and very exaQly obleryed by ſome of them, 
for which chey have been much admired. Ir is a very plea- 
foo kind of language, it cannotbe denied, to any that haye 
cher ears,or eyes,or fouls ſenſible of any kind of harmony 
x lymmetrie ; whether in point of Sounds, or of Structures: 
heer (if exquiſite indeed) to be read, then to be heard :be- 
auſe the cuxrent of ſpeech doth not giye leiſure to either 
ares, or eyes, to take notice of the art or care, where. not a 
word is, or a ſyllable, bur hath, as it were, its naturall or- 
fer, to compleat the harmonie- Of this kind of {peech, or 
flyle, rather 1n derifion of it, then in commendation, were 
thoſe verſes in an ancient Poet,mentioned by Cicero : 


Ouam lepide lex:s, compoſt e, ut teſſerule omnes, 
Arte, pavimento,atque emblemate vermicalats. 
| | FO Cic. in Oratore. 

I know it is the courſe of the world, and it is the occafion 
of much wrangling among men, Homine imperito nihil ini= 
grins: Moſt judge of things,not out of any knowledge,or 
confideration of the things in themſetyes ; but by their own 
temper and diſpolition, whether altogether naturall, or 
partly congraed by long uſe and cultome ; without any 
regard'to other men: (-who probably may as much differ 
from them in tem per of ſoul, as they doin feature of body,) 
their different genius and inclination. Iftherefore any. give 
leſecredit to thele things, becauſethey find nox a diipotiti- 
on in themſelyes to be taken, or affefted with ſuch compo- 
lion ; nor any other perchance, that is extraordinary : that 
they may che better know how to yalue their own judge- 
ment, or experienceia ſuch ſpeculations, I ſhall firſt pra. 
pole to their conſideration the words of Dion, Halicar- 
uſe, of whom. we may yey probably fppoſ, thr h 
mi | » and. as much 


gh have as much A A 1a the. worl 
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ſs in che tepers of meng' agchemlelyes, Jn the very 
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beginning of his Treatiſe T14et avySioews, & ce Or Collecg- 
tion of words, he layeth dewn for a ground, or 
upon it, as a common principle, That all that is conſiderg 
ble 1n good language, is either 78 yohun]e Or - orbule: 
chat is, either Words, or Conceptions. As for Conception, 
he faith they require great maturitie of judgement, eſpeci 
ally in politick Speeches. bur of Words his aſſertion is; tha | 
ef onmur x mom vis ovy 1} weet Thy The ippnyreies Gegiouirgh 
yes meds) done invemuſer;, in 75m naupbdreos ipud; 
thatis, That every younger man, or youth his ſoul, by ſon 
kind of naturall, or enthufiaſtick infbintt, is raviſhed with 
the beanty of well-framed eloeution. This may be 
by ſome, a bold ſpeech : and by ſome, perchance, not 
bold as abſurd, Bat what will they ſay to Hadrian the 
Cardinall, a man, befades his age, and dignitie, of ver 
profound learning, as appeareth by what he hath written of 
the fundamentals of Chriſtian Religion? who in his book 
De fermone Latino, in « place where he treateth of che pro 
per and elegant uſe of the Latine word aliss, 18 not alha- 
med to-profeſſe of himſelf, thac he valued fuch Obſeryat 
ons more then ( Uniones) choiceſt Pearles and Jewth; 
and that he had received ſach contentment in his ownifoul, 
when-eyer he met with fuch in gave Authors, as no word: 
of his could exprefſe rnd dath nor flick to ad(cribe ſome 
kind of Divmitie or Dertie tothole men, that wereabl 
roexpreſſe themfelyes in'that kind, Yer it is farrefromm: 
to believe, that ſolid leaming doth confiRt in ſuch thing? 
bur much lefſe do I chink;that the conternpt of thoſe thing 
to which our ſelyes haye no genios, johly e toe 
_ others, is an argnimenc of riiach ſolid fearming\ts (ow; 
d gladly perfraticthemfelyes andothers ; noryere! 
much wit, or judgernent. 7 
- ho) oe with a? thoſe or that T - "oy 
my Reader,atthebegitni tis Chaprer:and yer” 
i end it here: Theths ermowWhun feaiich I find;by ſeo: 
- refer! 
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no fromthe heavens, ( tomake a miracle of ir, ) burfrom 
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referred ro Rhetoricall Enthufiaſme, and doth indeed, ia 
ſome particulars, yery properly belong unto ir. But we 
mult rake the liberty ( for methods ſake, ) to conſider of 
a[l rhat is reducible under one head, though not altogether 
of 00e nature, as to matter of yaa | 
wintilian ( as was before oblerved, ;L Inflitn, 
= of opinion clearly, and his reaſons _ DIED 
for it are very conſiderable, that no man l 
ſhould rake upon him the profeſſion of an Orator, that is 
not able to {peak as an Ocator, upon any emergent octa- 
fron, without any premediration. Burt the ſame Quintilian 
1s as much againſt thew, that doadyenture upoa extempor 
rary ſpeaking, as it were by Enthufratme ; that is, without 
a good foundation laid,able to beget ſuch a faculne : which 
he will not allow to be called ſpeaking, but twatling, or 
prating, or any thing elſe, that doth not pretend unto.Rea- 
fon. Againſt this his opinion, he doth objeR, tharthere 
haye been ſore ſometimes, who without any ſuch founda- 
ron or premediration,have been known to ſpeak very well; 
yea ſo well, that their crude extemporarinefle hath beeg 
thought by men able to judge, ro turpaſſe the care and 
premediration of others, For which,thoſe crude and rude 
Orators of the old time, when any ſach thing did happen 
unto thern, were wont to fay -( he quores Tw/lze's authort- 
tie for it: ) Dean tunc affuifſe ; that is, that God had 
aflited them. Quintifinn dothnor deny, bur thatſuch'a 
thing may happen fometimes, that ſome may happen to 
k as well, or bercer, exrempore, withoutany fuch foun+ 
dxtion as we haye tpoken, as others, upon premeditation, 
&e. atid he giyes a'pood reaſon for &, which he fercheth 


nature : bur Kill keeps to his concluſion, -upon this ground, 
( though he doth not expreſle hinwelf fo plainly 2) char 
ther which happenerh-bux ſometimes, uncercainly, cannoc 


beealled a faculty ; nor that man be repured very rationall 
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or wiſe, that makes profeſſion of that which he hath nota: 
command ; and hath ſo little ground to preſume upon, thar 
himſelf makes a miracle of ic, when it doth happen, adſc;. 
bing it unto God : ſo that nothing lefle then a miracle & 
faye him from ſhame and confuſion, except he haye the 
000d luck (which indeed might happen withour a mirad; 
ftultorum: plena, &c. ) to ſpeak unto ſuch, or before ſuch, 
who are as ignorant, as himſelf is impudent. Of their 9: 
pinion that adiſcribed all Eloquence, in generall, to Enthy- 
fiaſme, I have conſidered before : but this is quite another 
thing ; when not the facultie it ſelf, but ſome extraordina 
ſucceſle, upon ſome diftrefſe of time, or ſuddain danger, is 
adfſcribed unto God ; which makes me to conſider here of 
it by it (lf, 


Now this will bring me upon a more generall conſidera» 
tion of this Dex ; this un-named God ; more commonly 
fiyled, eAliquis Deus, or, Neſcio quis Dens, by ancient 
7 ke : more generall, I mean, then to belong to this 
particular chapter of Rhetoricall Enthuſfraſme ; but not fo 
generall, as to carry me out ofmy generall ſubject, which 
is Exthuſiaſme. 1 will call it, for diſtinRion lake, a tem- 
porary Enthufiaſme ; when 2 man, whether in matter of 
ſpeech,: or anſwer, or any other occaſion, being put to it, 
more or leſſe, meets with ſome ſuddain/help, or evaſion ; 
or:hints of direRion, for the time to come, to ayoid dan- 
gers, or to compaſle deliverances: whether by inward ſug- 
oeltions, as it were, or by ſome outward fignes and encou» 
ragements, or the like. In all which caſes we ſhall find this 
formula of Aliquis Dews, or,Neſcioquis Deus, frequently 
enoughuuſed by ancient Heathens. Before I come to ſome ins 
ſtances; whether ancient or late, I muſt profeſſe, that even a- 
mong'& to heathens,jny belief is, that many things,in point 
of deliverances and otherwiſe,did happen by the immediate 
hand of God, I haye ground enough to ay fo, fromthe 
o a: cal, © 207 Pſalm; 
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107 Pſalm: :as we have ſhewed at large, againſt ſome ſot= 
iſh and phanaticall Expoſitions, upon that yery Plalms 
Ibclieyethere is no part of the world, where any creatures 
te, that can be called Gods creatures, from which Gods 
providence, not generall only, but eyen particular, upon 
jome extraordinary occaſions, is excluded : But neyerthe- 
lefſe, as better underſtood, fo, much more to be ſeen, where 


| God is worſhipped as he ought to be. Farre be it therefore 


from me to doubt, much more to deny,but that ſome things 
io that kind among Chriſtians may happen extraordinarily: 
though 1 am yery confident, that as among Heathens, 1o 
among Chriſtians, the matter is often miſtaken » through 
orofſe ignorance or ſuperſtition, Bur that is not it which we 
are now Upon, how impoſturein that Kind may be preyent= 
ed : how to preyent offence by being miſtaken, was my bu= 
fineſſe here, and no other. And fo we go on. 

Firſt then,zin matter of ſpeech, ancient Heathens had 
their warrant from Homer,to whom, for the molt part, as 
well Philoſophers as others,ad{cribed little lefſe then divine 
authoritie : who in his 3. Odyſſeie, maketh the Goddefle 
Minerva, Preſident of Wit and Counſell, to appear 
( though in the ſhape of a man well known unto him, W 
Telemachss, and to adyiſe him to repair unto Neſtor, ſer 
out by Homer as a Prince of great renown for his wiſdome 
and long experience : and upon Telemachns his reply and 
exception, that being, yet ſo young and raw in the world, he 
ſhould be aſhamed to ſpeak to 1o reyeread a perſon 3 Mi- 
gerya doth encourage him, with theſe words ; 


Twiuey' Ame uy duTds avi pptc? ojor vehous! 
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I amnot fo good a Poet as to render him in yerle : nei» 


ther do I hope to live to ſee either him or Firgil fo tranfla» 
ted, that a man may truly fay, tranſlated. Iris well, if the 


ſeale 
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._ _ ſenſebefully and faithfully expreſſed; The, 
® See more in other * perfeRtions, for which moſt admired 
the Chapter of arciently, imitated they may be perc 


Pages _— by ſome rare Wir, ſo farre as the language 
bas will bear; equalled they can neyer be, in 2. 
ny tranſlation. Bur the effect of the words is this.; Thar 
npon ſuch an occaſion, to enquire of his Father, who had 
been fo long expected, &c. he ſhould not be affraidt 
ſpeak. That his own wit perchance; might ferve him he- 
ond his expeRation:and what he wanted him(elf,he might 
hope that God( # Seiuwy, of which word we haye treated 
elſewhere yery copiouſly ; ) would fuggeſt unto him: for 
chat it was not likely ( by what might already be obizryed 
of his carriage in thoſe yeares, ) that he was either born, or 
brought up, even to that age, without a particular pro- 
vidence. Et of 
Of theſe words of the Poet, ſuperflitious Ariftides 
treateth at large in his Oration agaiaſt Plato. And Cice- 
Yo, IN his Epifiles ad Atticum, applyeth them yery per 
tinently to his caſe : being then in great perplexitie, how he 
ould carry himſelf towards Julius Cefar, tor that he 
might not wrong his: conſcience or credic ; himſelf being a 
orave Senator, who had alwaies Rood for the common 
tbertie ; nor yet offend him by his libertie, who had iava- 
ded. the Empire by his power, and was now coming to- 
wards him, having ſent him word! before-hand, that he 
ſhould ſhortly comethat way, and would vific hint arhis 
houſe, making great reckoning of kim, ( as he profeſſed, and 
I yerily believe be did ;) becauſeof his approved ingegritie; 
beſides wiſdome,. moderation, and, other gaod. qualities, 
"DHS ED Cicero being then in. that ſtrait, writeth ta.his 
ans Fa friend : [ta ſubito occurrit, ut ne Trebatiun 
E quidem., 8c. onnia-nebis imparatis ends 
ſea. tamen Jae uiy du]ds- 8&c. Whar event that peg 
_ had, himſelf relates in another Epiſtle p the ſame a7 
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which may be ſeenthere ; becauleir. is not toour purpoſe 
yere. Juſt fuch another caſe as this, berween Conſcienceon 
the one (ide, and preſent Danger of nolefle then Life it ſelf, 
doth Plinirs ſecundns relate of himſelf : 

in his Epiſtles. It was upon a queſtion, thar 1p Epift, 
was put to him of purpoſe to catch him. Ir <3 

was a 200d While before he could tell what to ſay 3 which 
is ſome argument, that nothing elſe ( though that too, in 
amore generall conſideration, reducibleto providence ; ) 
but his own good wit and diſcretion freed him, Yet at 
aft he lighted upon luchan antwer, as avoided both thoſe 
precipices, and confounded his malicious enemies, Plemie 
according to his Religion, thanks his Gods for it : Now poſ* 
ſum dicere aliud tunc mihi quam Deos afſuiſſe. And I 
think it were want of Religion in any man, not tothank 
God in ſuch a caſe: though it be liable co much inconyeni- 
eace in point of Providence in generall,, to make a particu- 
ar providence of all ſuch caſes, without any regard to per® 
ſons, or circumſtances. Platarchin his ( a= PRE 
riolanns, takes it into his conſideration, and —_ _ 
doth endeavour, grounding upon Hower 
eſpecially, ro ſer down ſome rules, whereby, in ſuch caſes, 
we may diſcern berween humane providence, and immedi- 
xe divine ſuggeſlions, But if according to hisrule, we 
hill adſcribe all ungrounded, and ſeemingly raſh acrempts 
and reſolutions, that produ@unexpeAed tucceſsfull events, 
to immediate inſpiration : though it may be plauſible e> 
nough 1n the caſe of good men, and good ends; yet 
ally received and applyed, ic will proye fuch a flumbling* 
lock, that it is farre more likely-co produce Atheiſme, then 
y true ſenſe of Godlineffe. Behdes daily experience of 
ich cunning foxes, as Phormiois ſer qut by che Comedian, 
Who have nothing totruft to in all theworld,but their craf- 


tineſſe and their wit, and' go further withthar,to bring their 


imbicious ends abour; and to ger them{Yyes credit and re- 


putation 
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puration in the world, then-many honefter meg, with the 
adyantage of a farre better Purſe, and greater relatians aay' 
do : what, Age of the World, what People, or Nation, 

that hath been made known unto the world by any Hifts 

rie, doth not afford fiore of examples of tucceſsfull Wig, 

kednefle; not only to the amazement of weaker worldlingy, 
( if I may fo call chem, that have yet ſeen bur little of thy | 
world, or have not yer profited ſo much by what they hays 
teen, as they ought have done; ) bur even beyond the ar 
and adyenturers their own expectation? Which things; 
though we acknowledge upon fuch and tuch grounds and 
foundations, neceſſary to be laid by eyery man that under, 
takes that ſubjeR, eaſily to be reconcileable with provi 
dence: yet according to Tluterch's rule, muſt of necefſine 
prove deſfiruCtive untoit. eAriftorle in his Rhetoricks hat 
an obſervation, that great men that have good luck, a+ 
monglſt many bad, have one good qualitie, that they ate 
commonly £1Ao9eor. of hey lope Ged, he ſaith, ( after « 
ſort; and ſeem to be religious: as ſuppoſing their good 
luck to be an effect of Providence, and by conſequent, an 
argument of Gods love and fayour towa'ds them, Whe: 
ther it be ſo orno, that ſuch, ordinarily, love God and Re: 
ligion, after a ſort ; 1 will not here argue : but of many 
bad, 1 ſhould think it the very worſt ot their qualities, (i 
Ariſtotle meant it of ſuch, as became great by unlawlil 
means z Which. 1 think he doth : ) that they ſhould loxe 
God and Religion upon ſuch anaccount. For ſo to bent! 
I,gious, is.to make God the author of Wickedneſle, thi 
our ſelves may be thought good : and whilſt we affe&10 
bereligious, after a ſort, toundermine ( to our power!) 
true Religion ;.a main fundamentall whereof is, that U 
isnot pleaſed with ary Wickedneſſe, neither doth fuffes.$ 
at any time to preyail, but as a means, cither of gi@## 
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Judgement, to them thar are paſt CorreRion;z or: 6 
vantagious ſuffering, tochem, to whom he intends gn 
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ſomuch admired ; had'it not been a thing of yery good uſe 
ia the world; It is the priviledge of God, that he can infa« 


of worldl 


_ deve Auchoss, ſuppoſed to have happened by particular 
r 


- We might be much larger upon this arguments 

butic ſhall ſuffice oy here, that in ftha caſe, aseither - 
Cicero's or Plinie's, who were men of fingular naturall 
parts, and through long experience much improved;thowgh 
they did very well to bethankfull, and alt men ſhould, 
though upon leſfe occafions: yerthere isno need atall, chat - 
we ſhould go further then humane wit and wiſdome, for a 
reaſon of their wiſe & ſucceſsful anſwers. Surely, Wiſdome 
had not been ſo much commended unto vs by all ſorts of 
Authors ; nor ſo much paines taken by on Forgfathers, fot 
atcainment of it ; nor men that haye been chought wiſe, 


tare and 'cenfound the higheſt wiſdome of man, when he 
ure but if God doth not mterpoſe, we need go no 
nher then our firft creation, if my things ſamerimgs 
be brought to paſſe by the wiſdome of man, (though much 
Impaired, wir yy res po was Law after 
the Inmage nd i wicked men bring ſtragge things 
to ralibioo, in that kmd ; it may bea cueliicn abate; 
« wicked 'man may be 4 wit man, prepecly fo called © 
( Arifpotle ſaci no ; and there is good reafon if ; ifit 
be well underftood : ) but that one that is wicked, if wile, 
thould have good ſucceſſe ( in point of hamane reaſon. and 
judgement, ) jn the world, is neither ro be donbred, nor 
wondred at: nay,ceafons are giyen by good Aurhors, why 
unconſcionable Crafcineffe, ofcenimes, in the proſeaution 
y buſineſſes, hath had great advantages aboye 
wiſet Incegricy. = ET 
| It wonld trouble a.mart more, to frad a teafon for chaſe 
tnany Cures, whercof fo frequent mentien is thade in an- 


Revelations in Dreams of the ni heir manner Wasg 
(they that wanted help, and had any confidence in thoſe 
) afiex ſome _— to go toa Temple re 
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ſome Ritesand Ceremonies perforiped, to lye and expe 
'« ſome Revelation. Pellibus incubuit ſtratis, ſommeſque ps 
zivit, &c. Virgil, and they that have written upon him, Y 
will inform them concerning many particulars, that hay 
not taken notice of it elſewhere. Ar:ſtides the Orator ps 
lates ſtravge things of himſelf, which I neither know hoy 
to believe, as whom I find eyery where 1o blindly ſuperſi 
rious ; nor how to diſprove, writing with ſo much conf 
dence, and appealing to the teſtimony of ſo many others, 
as he doth. loin that grounding upon this pretended 
common Experience ; both of Medicine it ſelf, as an Art, 
(by others accounted of all others'the molt neceſlaty;) 
and of them that profefſed it, he ſpeaketh in. placea$of 
things, in his judgement, not yery needfull inthe world, 
But a Greater man, and a Wiſer man, and which is aboye 
: all, afarre better manthen Ariſtides, Aw 

M. pr" po toninus the Rowan Emperour ; ſo wile, as 
bb. .s —— not eafie to be cheated by any others ; and 
* **. *. ſogood, (Ithink [ have ſaid enough.gf 
him elſewhere, tro make good all I ſay here: ) that Lam 
perfiwaded he would as ſoon have parted with his Empire, 
as to have been the author of any Cheat towards others: 
 healfoin his divine Meditations, mentioneth thoſe Cures 
: by Dreams and Revelations ; not only as approyed unto. 
himſelf, by his own, but unto others alſo, by frequent exs 
perience, It is not improbable, that conceit mightdo much. 
1n this buſineſle of Cures. Itis granted by Phyſicians, that 
bare Conceit ſometimes, as it may cauſe Diſeaſes, ſoreall 
Curesalſo. Burto adſcribe all ro Conceit, that happened. 
in that kind, I cannot, I will further grant, as very probas. 
ble, that among ſome ſuch reall Cures, whether by Cone 
or otherwiſe, many more, through juggling and deviſed 
impoſtures, were talked of, then were true'and reall. Bit 
then ſuppoſing withall, that ſome happened yery really;}. 

_ of ſuchas Antoninye, I ſhould make no great qriionn , 


+ 


= 
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the fame God, who ſent to Naaman the Syrian an Hebrew 
Maid, to tell of the Prophet in 1ſrael, that would cure 
tim, might ſend them Dreams, ( in their Houſes, not in 
heir Tewples, ) that might help them. As for others, that 
received reall help in the Temples of Idols, and with the 
fol:mnitie of ſuch and ſuch rites ; Tam moſt inclinable to 
elieye, that ſuch Cures were done by Eyil Spirits, the fur- 
ther to engage men in that Idolatrous kind: of Worſhip. 
And not only in the veneration of Heatheniſh Gods in ge- 
tefall, bur in the veneration of thoſe Temples alſo, where 
hey were worſhipped, and of thoſe 5yzoqujowg, or ſacred 
(25 ſuppoſed ) obdormitions of men and women in Tem- 
- by the means whereof, what horrid pranks were 
metimes brought to paſſe, we haye a notable inſtance 
0 Joſephus ; and of the execution, juſt and - 
due, upon the aRors and contriyers of it, Joſeph, 6b.18, 
As for other Dreams, upon other occaſions, 
Whereof the books and relations of Ancients are fo full, im- 
pured by them to Reyelations ; 1 ſee not any thing, in moſt 
of them, bur may very well be adſcribed 'unto mere Con- 
zitand Superſticion. It is the more to be wondered at, I 
confefſe, that not ordinary men only, as divers Poets, and 
ſome Orators, and Philoſophers, ſhould tell us of ſuch 
burthat eyen learned Phyſicians, ſhould adſcribe ſo much 
| unto ſuch phanſies. Hippocrates in his Epiſtles ( if genus» 
we Hippocrates, which I can ſcarce believe ; ) hatha large 
relation of the God e/Eſcalapines, how he appeared unto 
lim about Democritxs his bufinefle; Galen often, how 
that he had a Dream, to write ſuch and ſuch a book; to. 
go, or to forbear ſuch a jourtiey. 1f men give their minds 
unto ſuch things, there is no queſtion bur chey ſhall phan= 
te ſometimes, nay often, much more, then there is juſt 
ground for; & ſometimes ic may be,ſomewhat may happen 
extraordinarily : but men ( 1 think) were better want it 
farre, if ir come by Superſtition, and not by — 
| O 3 ro® 
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_ dg as gut of doubr, u unto ſore PR... im, 
are not ſuperf] itjous- 
* The ancient Heathens had their ſortes Homerige 
even Chriſtians, - anciently, ſome, their Obleryariogs nc 
much unlike ugto them : Obſervations, I fa : Hp the 
firſt words that ſhould offer themlelyes unto t 
5 g of ſome parc of the Bible ; bur of i Fo 
3h What's. Aug ine his judgemeng js of. fi ba | 
ru che determination of ſome Councils hath been 
ſerved by them that haye written of that ſybjeR : we. 
bur uk upon ic hereelr is a common Rorxieghax Frans 
Junins, that traiiated! the O1d TeBament (wgh Treml- 
liz ) out of the Hebrew, and lived to bea 2709 W 
in theſeJajer-times, was pot » Chriffan hear » Yngill th 
ficft words of S, Foby' $ Goſpell were offered yntp kiry by 
a ſtrange proyidence, ashe a apprehended. Thaye ef ſore? 
what of 1gnatiu Loyola too, the founder of che Te 
not mych unlike. Stipicites Sever#s, in the like of J{grth 
Fa that holy Biſhop, bath. ſome obſervations Kits h 


faqs Sat were read jo couple when be 3s £ 
He wakes a 5 Phil p providence of | It, 0] 
Te: A thou 


with 'in all 6nd of books , if he ik tm, 
hjs cbſervation. Buy as jn Dreams, {o in Pl 
oreat difference, between thoſe thing $ thax offcr 
ſAveswithaut ""y {ecking, and cholh Woh Won. 


ad uch relations 'a man ſha 


nated lecking an cp In ibs ful i, th 
guefhon, bur God, if he pleaſe, may = I my fo 
eines, as well as apy other, to xevea! 

djnarily. But for he other, as It 4 pea | 
God, an d licrle CEetch 1s diſpured; Fl. z 
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be more affraid of the erdyas rather rending.to draw aman 
ro furthes miſchief, by degrees ; then out of any good will, 
or for any pttſent adyantage, to be reapedthereby. 


- 


I know one vecy well, ( I mean it in a vulgar; nov phi- 
foſophicall ſenſe, which would be too much yreſumprion : ) 
who from-his child-hood haying alwayes been(thoughſtaie 
ed and ſaber enough in his ordinary conyerlation,)ſomewhar 


boiſterous and violent in his play, and ordinary recreation, 


for which he hid ſuffered many rimes, and ſometimes had 
ben in danger of his life, and yet could not ſeaye it in his 
elder yeares; ata certain time, when he was playing with 
a child of his, (which he loved yery well, ) it was his luck,to 
run his forehead againſt a plain pillar : but with ſuch yehe- 
mencie, that he was almoſt felled with the blow, and was 
ſtupid for a while. As the place began to ſwell, ( the skin 
being broken in diyers places, bur without bleeding ; ) and 
to grow blue; whilſt his forchead was a binding,lomewhat 
haying been applied unto it, as ſoon as it could be made 
readie ; he was Eadvicd by. a (i inflint, up many 
ſtaires, to his Studi&h 1 & chews chat were about him, 
much againſt their wills, ro foley him, and not withour 
ſome wonder. 'In his Sondke ( 4 katty room, ) at the fartheſt 
end, out of a caſe of ſhelyes, that contained aboye 5 or 
600 ſmall books, he took down one, himſelf not knowing 
to whatend ; which happened to be Lattantivs : and ar 
the very firſt opening,caſt his eyes upon theſe words, (which 
hedid not remember eyer to have read in him before, gor 
any like in any other Author : ) Summa er- La8. De opif. 


go prudentia eſt, pedetentim incedere. He | 
read no further : and ic made ſo much ime > 194" gy 


be 


urty in 16, p, 673. 

fſion in him, ( when he remembred what 

had partly eſcaped, and partly ſuffered,) that he could 

think of little elſe all the day : and he did think ( eſpecially 

when he had heard what had dd UMc2 yery 

friend of his, ) char he had fared the hener aftermands,. fo 
"Oy 
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that warning ; and perchance eſcaped ſomewhat, that © 
might haye RP his death, not long after. "* 
1 make no queſtion but many ſuch things do happe 
unto many, both good and bad : but either not obſeryed, 
( and better not obſerved, then turned into ſuperſlitian:) 
or ſoon forgotten. Wherein there may be ſome danger of 
Unthankfulneſſe, I confeſſe, as well as Superſtition in the 
exceſſe : that is ; when either we think roo much of ſuch 
things, before they happen of themlſelyes ; or too well of 
our ſelyes, when they haye happened. | 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Poeticall Enthuſtaſme. 


The Contents, | | 


Pocticall and Rhetoricall Enthuſiaſme,bow near in nature ; thoug 
the faculties themſelves, ( Oratorie and Poetrie,) ſeldome concur- 
ring in one man, The perfettion both of Poets and Orators to pro- 

ceed from one cauſe, Enthuſiaſme, The diviſion of Poets, atcor= 

ding to Jul, Czſ. Scaliger, Poets by nature, and by inſpiration. 

Plato his Dialogue concernmg that ſubjeft. Not only Poets, but 

their aQors alſo, &c. according to Plato's doftrine, divinely in- 

ſpired.' Plato not to be excuſed in that Dialogue z though more 
exnd in ſome others. Much leſſe Scaliger, a Chriſtian, for bis exe 
ſions in this ſubjef, if not Opinions, as ſome bave apprehended 
im. Homer ( the occaſson of Plaro's Dialogue, ) bow much ad= 
mired by the Ancients: by Ariſtotle, particularly, His language : 


his matter : and why not ſo much admired, and ſo ravi 7 
our dayes, as be bath been formerly, Some uſe to be made of bim, 
for confir mation of the antiquitie of the Scriptures of the Old T. 
No Poets ( true Poers ) made by Wine ; diſputed and maintained 
againſt Scaliger : though it be granted, that Wine may contribute 
much evbnb 0 tbe makin of or Pocm ; - Bayt So, dry 
other things, proper to ftirre up ( in ſome tempers irits, or the 
pbanſie, , Enthuſiaſme ; as Muſick, &c. 4g h , | 


Qg5 F Poeticall Enthuſiaſme, ( the ſubjeR of this 
> Chapter ) there is ſo little to be ſaid particular- 

; | ly,beſfides what hath been of Rhetoricall ; that 
S=&9 I needed nor to have made a diſtin head of 
i, but that it hath been a common AMMaximein molt Ages, 
approved by ſundrie pregnant inſtances, That a good Ora- 
tor and a good Poet, are things, if not altogether incompa= 
tible, yet ſeldome or neyer meetingin one: how thea ſhould 
O 4 ey 
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they be led and agitated by one ſpirit, or extbgfi-, 
aſme? Yercenain it is, and it is the opinion of belt Ora- 
tors, and Maſters of Rhetorick, Cicero, Dionyſine Hali- 
carnaſſeus, and others, that Oratory and Poetry, though 
ſo ſeldome concurring in the Profeſſors of each, are yery 
little different in their cauſes and nature. Ir might proye 
a long buſmeſſe, if 1 ſhould take upon me to examine all 
reaſons, and all inftances, on both fides, for, or again(t this 
common Maxime. For oy 4 yi of their oy and 
languaces eAriftotle may fatisfie any man, in his grwt- 
Venta and Books of Rhetorich: though even in that | 
difference ſo nauch affinity 

fieQs of the fare 


fu Ity,then differeat Faculties : but that it is ppt our tagk 
here toexamine particulars, However, there is noquelti- 
ef» but indiyers reſpets, their parts may be as differen: as 
their ſtyle: and where the end in al, (the one to. 
pleaſe, the vther ro perſwade, is not the fame ; how ſhould 
_ parricular endeavours, Which produce abilities, be ? And 
yet after all this, though we allow [ome difference in their - 
parts and proprieties, ſuch ag are more common and otdi- 
ary, Which may make che difference between ordinary 
Porrs and Orators the greater ; my opinion is, that ſcare 
cyt was (fo I ſpeak, beeayſe ſome accidental circumſtance. 
may 3lcer the ca{e in ſome particulars: Jchat ſcarce ever was. 
| anyexcellent Poet, bur might have been(which in Pirgsts 
caſe we know to be moſt true: ) as excellent an Orator; or 
excellent Qracor, but might haye attained to cquall excel 
leney in Poetry; had they applied themſelves to the means 
in time» and external proyocatians and enoou | 
equally cogcurred c the one, as 7 the other.Bue I oy: 
fame faſwe ( originally and in its nature, ) may bes © 
the cauſe of yery Sai fie and faculties ”n ſhall” | 
have a more proper place to confider and examine. : 
| Jaline Caſar Scaliger, whoſe authority is ſuch " ; 
Z | m ; 


chance miohe be found, as 
e rather different wayes, of e 


- | ed fromthe ſame 
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got men, that whatſoever. he ith, paſſeth for atrrens 
jth chem without any further confiderarion ; in that work 
\ his, where he treats of all things belongitig unto Pootris, 
ind of all Poets, whether ancienc or late, that: he 
gorthy the mention ; in the firſt book of it, and ſecond 
hapter, reduceth all Poers intro three ſeyeral diviſions, as 
twere : from their Spirit, their Age ( ortime when 
jyed,) and their Argument, For their Spirit ; he delivers 
$at firſt as our of Plate and Ariftotle, that ſome are bom 
{Pets ; by Nature, withour Art or Study, endowed with 
ll parts and faculties neceſſary to that profefſion.- Others, 
though bom ſimple and ignorant, yea dull and Rlupid 5 to 
become Peers by immediate inſpiration As for matter of 
nſpication, it is P/atos's doRrine, I contefle, in morethen 
one place ; but diſpured and maintained at large in a pe 


uliar Diatogne, inſcribed by him, [on, 3 wat "Id 


where he doch not onely diſpute , chat alb erue Poetrie 
s by immediate 1nfpiration ; immediate divine inſpiracion, 
n the moſt proper and literal ſenſe; ufing all the words 
that the Greek rongue could afford, ro expreſie infiir ats- 
#, and repeating them often : bur that the Ja-LoA3 allo, 
that is, #toys or repreſencators of Poets» fo reciting their 
words, that they imicated the nature of — their 
| pronunciation, and aRion of body, ( an artin thoſe dayey 
in great requeſt, ) yea and the Auditors, all, or mott, were 
nipired in ſome degree. which he doth endeayour to lu- 
irate by the example of the Load-ſtone, which infuſech 
vertue, firſt upon one ring, and from that upon another, 
and fo to many iroa rings : theugh fill with ome a= 
bacement 4 yet {o nevertheleſſs, thar as long as there is an 
yertue to draw, it mult be acknowledged to have pro. 
| beginning. So thar Plato,na : him, 
* | RE, he faith, woutd not have us to doubt, but thatic ig 
[C4 3 anls dere Rip 6 algury, bid views of gy yore 
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&c, ) God himlelf, ( not they, ) that ſpeaketh unto us in, 
and by Poets, But that any are borne Poets, diſtin from 
thoſe that are inſpired, I do not find in that Dialogue ; nox 
remember any where elſe in Plato. 

Asfor Ariſtotle, I wiſh Scaliger had quoted the place, 
I know more then one place, where A&yiffotle likewiſe 
upon the by, doth affirm that tyfyov 5 minors, Poetry comet 


by inſpiration ; or rather, is not without inſpiration : bur 


where he dorh ſo poſitively avouch it, as that a man may 
call it his doQtrine, or a reſolyed caſe of his upon debate, 
© T know not any place. Indeed I am not at thistime (the 
more is my grief, ) maſter of all eAriſtotles Works : and 


thereby of neceſſity am eaſed of the labour of ſeeking itin; | 


Chapt; 
% UIIZadnt Suiv Ire wh Sig ww, in tx irSpdmyd By. 


him. But eyen of Plato, though we find it in that one. | 


Dialogue ſo poſitively maintained ; yet whether we may 
call it abſolutely Plato's DoRrine, I make ſome queſtion, 
when I remember(as is obſerved by many) what he writes. 
elſewhere of Poets, and of Homer particularly, whom he 


would not allow to be read in a well-goyerned Commons 


yeal, (which T would not hayeany ignorantZelot take any 
adyantage of,as though it concerned us Chriſtians as much, 
orgather,at all :forchey had no ather Bible, then Homer, in 


thoſe dayes, ſuch was the common opinion of him; and the 


reading of him with ſuch an opinion, muſt needs be very 
dangerous :) becauſe of ſo many falſe, abſurd, yea impious 
Fictions, concerning the Gods. Howevyer, I cannot excule 
Plate for that Dialogwe ; a moſt irrational piece, . I think 
as eyer was written by any Philoſopher. 

Bur neither can I wel brook Scaliger his words, ( fot 
| I would not queſtion his meaning ; Gol forbid : ) which] 
take notice of, of purpoſe to preyent, that I ſay not toes 
proves the miftake of ſome others. After he hath ſpoken 
of Plato and Ariſtotle their opinion, he ſeemethto deliver 


his own in theſe words : Herum amen Yume ous ano ny : 


- 


- 
'F© 


| ſal, Kc 
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| Thee gener animaduerti : unum cui celitus advenit diving 
fla vis ; aut ultro, nec opinanti ; aut ſimpliciter invecants, 
(wo in numero ſcipſum ponit Hefiodus : Homerus awe 
um ponitur ab omnibus, Alterum acnit mers exha- 
latto, &c. They do him great wrong cer= 
Jon, Fabricii tainly, that make this to be his opinion, 
ecimen A- No man pretending to Chriltianity,can ens 
- fb 74 tertainſuch ſorriſhneſſe. However, ſo cen” 
x ſorious a man(witneſs his bitter sxvelt;ves. 
againſt Eraſmus, for lefſe matters; ſhould 
haye written more warily. That ſome became Poets by 
immediate inſpiration, without any thought,or ſeeking * gu 
| thers, upon immediate requeſt and prayer, without 4 
| Þ forther endeavonrs : what more can be ſaid of the tru 
» | nd moſt holy Prophets ? But if all this were intended by 
tim ( as moſt probable, ) in reference to thoſe' Philoſo- 
phers their opinion 2 Yer he ſhould haye uſed ſome of their 
termes rather, ( whereof Plato afforded him fo much 
thoice ; ) thea that Scripture word Jgoxratiguy * though not 
proper to the Scripture perchance, yer ſeldome uſed by any 
profane Author. ; - 
' As for Homer, ( the chiefeſt ſubjeCt of thoſe extraya- 
| gancies,) there is no commendation can be given unto.man, 
"| 35 to point of nature, but I ſhould be more ready toadde 
to it, then to detrak. Neither do I wonder, if Heathens, 
that had ſo many Gods, when they found themſelyes ſo 
tranſported above their ordinary temper by his verſes, when 
either judiciouſly read, or skilfully acted ;; did really per- 
[wade themſelyes, that he muſt be ſomewhat aboye a man, 
that was the author of ſuch rayiſhing language. I haye 
alwaies thought of Ariſtotle; in point of humane wiſdome 
and found reaſon, rather as of a iracle, then a mas : 


yet 
when I conſider how much he was beholding to Homer, 


ard bow much he doth in all his writings adicribe tothe 
: a afd wildome of that one Poet ; I muſt needs think 
yay 


| times Who woukd not 2t a Market, of Bair;if ſaddainly 


50 A Trhiſs Cu 5; 


lightly of him;than was fo mach adrerired 
2 C4 Pate. » hedchon gh Ido aft gra wake bop, ti line. || 
= rotor ws exffly 8 


by fucmttcons as have dire made © Nirrin 
;/"Whereiy fo Incle: of what charming Power iSto 
be | tharthe reading of thei is _—— 
erxee, then an of any admirani6n : yer iowa 
robe 2 Petty that is, one whoſe chief ed ( and, pr 
hiv beſt @bſiftence;} was toplexie ; and yery a 
thatis, onethat was-to fic hiniſef 2nd; fris expreſſions for 
ſich 29 then lied, ywen ſuch a refrotor, fach opinions, firk 
faſhions, werriuſe;; theſe ehiney etkert mo confeiitrs' 
tion, wincte 1 donb: many that read oo phony 2 ly 
ruaceer, its my judgement, forche moſt part, doth 
ne kffe admiration, 

Of che tmyfiteries of bare angunge, bn eiſh, | 
and what x 9 har makes ie fo, hack ſufficiently bets 
cooſed im the former chapter.  And'if Ahetorical, hoe 
auch more ( in-all fenſ& znd reafon ) Portical? KW 
good langwapy may 121i{h;how mately more excellent reds 
rer, delivered in raviſhing language ? But asevyery prin 
noe fred for all raviſhine  lanowdge,when oa 
cialbp, noc ated; ; fo neither 15 every capicity, fo 
nanter. Though i int this partieulay of How's Ip 'isnot" 
ſomach. wan of wit and eypacity, thac meketh ſofewid' 
theſe dayes to adiyrice his wifdome ; 45 igtroranceof fornitt' 


ſuck x ſight thould offer ix ſelf} look : Either rnatyof” 
—_— chow yery beaurifull ocherwi - if dreſſed int old” 
ſuch/ 2s was worry but ewo-ortheee woes 2200; 
K.. aro Morffer, ors , then Kivh-cremattes: | 
would have” 4ppeateds ack apparel wes in ws? At 

olt ble wilh alter! 2 mans eounrenance:' and mar both 
nwvandwonieh,, whoſe encly ambition and erployt wy 


wp IG fo to drefſtchendlyes;. clnio they 
Vy: - chowght 


- 


read in ancient bogks ; which by long ule of reading, 
| = make the faſbions of thole times to which they arc 
{trangers, not only known, but comely ; and folcad them 
' | to famewhatelk, more obſervable theo the faſhions of the 
| times. Howeyer, this uſe ( toa learned and hearcy Chris | 
ftian got iaconſiderable, ) any man may make of Hamer 
and his antiquity, thag by reading af him, may paſſages 
of the Old Tefament relating to certain faſhions and cue 
ſomes of choſe agcieat times may the better be undexſigad, 
and the antiquiry of thoſe books, among many other argu» 
meats, by the aariquity af ſuch whether expreſſiqns(which 
ke may call, the faſhions of language, ) or managers, bath 

ſs and private, the herter aflemed, Somewhat bath 
| been done, I know, by ſome Icarned men, tathat purpoſe. 
by. collation of ſame paſſages : but aot the ry port es 
what may be done, 1 dare fay : not by 4gy, at leaſt, that 
I have yet en. Burnow I am gone frommy Text, 

So much for the firſt kind of inſpired Pacts> whona. 
S$4/iger doth call Yaomydrys, Though. he pame JHieſod, 
to, from Heſiods owa teſtimony of himſelf ; ( quo in nw», 
mere &c, ) yer be paſſeth ap judgement an. him * Homer 
$ his ogly inltages ; and Hamer the occaſion and only. 


lubjeR, almoſt, af that Dea/agve in Plato, of thisprgus, 
wpeaz, 1 thoughs. it cherefore ry. thas ſomewhat 
| bouldbe aid of him ; bur, thac he ſhoyld berhaughr.ig” 
] fpirpd, cruly and really, or ocherwile luggraararally ag) 
wed, then as of Orators was determined 3 natwithllanding 
Wl.chat hath been, or might yer he ſaid af. his ſa much 3d» 


Burg excallency, I ſee go neceflicy gt alle. Wk 
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The ſecond kind, according to the faine Scaliger, ans |; 
thoſe, quos aruit meri exhalatio, educens anime infirg, 
ments, ſpirits ipſos, 4 partibus corporis materialibu, 
thatis, whom the vapours of wine, freeing the ſpirits of th | 
body from all material ent anglements,and bodily funition, 
to ſerve the ſoul, do quicken and ſtirreup. No wonder 
indeed , if ſuch be ltyled I86 reverts by thoſe by Whom | 
Bacchus wis worſhipped for a God, But where Bac. 
chas is not a God, bur a fruit of the Vine, of theearth, and 
no mote ; how can they think itreaſonable, to adfcribe 
diyinity unto Peers, for thoſe effects, which not real inſpi- 
ration only, as they ſeem to ſay, bur eyen the vapors 
wine, as themſelves acknowledge, can produce ? But ler 
us confider of it ſoberly, and my man It may 'be; 
we may find in this, though leſle danger of Blaſphemy, 
yet as little reality of truth, as we have found in the Norm: 
Can the vapors of Wine make Poets ? Truly I think not: 
I fee no ground atail for it in nature. 1 have read what 4+ 
 Tiſtotle doth write of Wine, where he compares the ſeyenl 
effeRs of it with the effets of Melancholy, T think he 
hath ſaid as much of ir, as can be faid by any man, with 
any probability of reaſon, © Yer 1 find notany thing in 
hims to perſwade me that any Poets are made by Wine.” | 
eally believe that the vapors of wine may diſpoſe a man 
tomake ſomewhat, that may be called a yerſe, ora rime, 
ora ſtrong line : but that every one thatmakes yerſes, or 
rimes, or lirong lines, is 2 Poet, ] believe no more, then 
that an Ape is a man, becauſe of ſome likeneſſe in our® 
ward ſhape; ora Parrot, a man, becauſe of ſome wordsof 
mans language, which heis taught to utter. To' make @' 
Poet, that may deferve that- title, is, as 1 takeit, a work 
both of Art and Kture ; but more of Nature then of Art. - 
A divine wit, naturally, is the fiſt ingredient inthat rare 
piece. andthough 1 allow'nor any real inſpiration wo 


Poet (242 Poet,) more thento an Orator : yet of all 


e 
= 
» 
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ofnatural Enthaſiaſme, I allow to Poets that which is the 


* pureſt, and hath moſt of heaven in it> An Orator muſt 
rot alwaies raviſh, If he affeRitineyery part, it is likely 
he doth it in no part: heis a Fool,or a Child;notan Orator, 


{| But if throvgh exuberance of wit and good language, he 


happen, without affeRation, to raviſh eyery where ; heis 


| notan Oracor, buta Poet. We admire Plato, as a Ph- 


loſopher : but they that read him with the ſame judgement, 
as many Ancients did, will finde that it is his Poetry, thar 
he profeſſeth not, that is admired ; more then that Philo» 
ſophy, that he profeſleth: - 

But 15 Wine nothing then towards the making of a Poet? 
Not toward the making, as tothe faculty it ſelf : but to- 
ward the making of a Poem, I think it may conduce not a 
litle, It may lighten the heart, as of ſorrow, ſo of care, the 
bane of all ſublime choughts : it may raiſe the ſpirits, when 


of ſuch helps, (by a ſecret ſympathy»)hen it is of the will, 
though neyer ſo much endeavour be uted. They are ſel- 
dome good Poets,that can be Poets when they will. Butall 
that are good,are not of one temper of body: 8&as they yary 
in temper of body, ſo may theſe accidental external hel 
de more or lefle requifice, I donot think it impoſſible, 
though it be much againſt the authority 'of ſome, and pra- 
iſe, 1 believe, of moſt Poets, that one. that drinketh wa 
ter, (the ordinary drink of many nations, ) ſhould be a 

ood Poet. Bur he bad need to have good ſtore of good 

oud,or a yery ſtrong phanſie-z which alone is able to raiſe 
ſpirits, and of all fpicits, thoſe eſpecially, that have moſt 


power of the wit; that is,the pureſt,and molt abſtraRt from 


1 nateriality, | 


' That Wine dothnot work apon the wit, by any parti- 


cular property or ſympathy, bur only by heating, or raiſing . 


the ſpirits, Iam the more apt to belieye, becauſe _— 


they want to be ſtirred up ; and thoſe ſpirits may work 
upon the faculty, which oftentimes is more at the command 


«a 
TT — —— 


25H mmehith t not by heating, wha ke oy that 
| t by 
up. by a ſecret ſympathy. Bur of that alſo, morems | 
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other things belades Wine, that have he lefie 


gn the Wis 28g. inyFotion;(-the fountains of-alb yg 

or increaſe,but only flirreup and quicken. | 
things written of the effects of Feavyers , in that kind : few 
men, I think, that have teen acquainted with feavers, ov 
feayeriſh fics, not very vio!ent, but can ſpeak ſomewhat of 
their awa expericace.  Bue/ this: wilt have more proper 
place, where we {hall conſider of the cauſes of Emthnſfpaſme 
in general ; and among. other things of that rdoy pari- 


in 
cularly, as one of the chief: of which ſomewhat alread 
hacbbeen anjidipaced in'the former chapter 5 which'my 

we the ryore wilhng: to forbear any prolſecyrign of 
is have. 1 bdicyc Mefick,lame kind of it, may haveth: 
fame operation in ſome tempers; upon the witand-phenſie, 


530 hays any ch operation ofthemſelyes ; 
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TESTOLOSSODOETPELOCDEESESERDED 
CHAP. VI. 


Of Precatory Enthuſiaſme. 


The Contents, 


The Title of the Chapter juſtified. Precarory Enthufiaſme, . ot 
ſupernatural only, ( whether divine, of diabolical, ) but natu- 
ral alſo, Praying ujed not by Chriſtians only, but by Hea- 
thens alſo: by Chriftians ſometimes, miſs-led by a wroug xeal; 
whether natural, or ſupernatural, Natural Enthuflaſme, in 
praying : 1, By a vchement intention of the mind, 2. By 
powerful language; apt to work upon the Speakers, as well as 
Hearers, Dithyrambical compoſition affetted by Heathens in 
their prayers. Extemporary praying, 0 difficult thing, 3. By 
natural fervency; bythe advantage whereof, ſome very wicked 
m their lives, Hereticks and dthzrs, have been noted to bave ex= 
celled in that facult;, John Baſfilides Duk:r, 07 King of Moſco= 
vias his Zeal at his Devotions 3; bis Viſtons and Kevelations 
and incredible Cruelty, Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Ze- 
ſuztes ; flrange things written of his xeal in praying + the ſame, 
mn ſubſtance , written of the ancient Brachmannes of India : 
both, with equal probability, The Meſzaliani, 07 Prayers, 4act= 
ently, ſo called 3 what their bereſie or error was, Their earneſt, 
mtent, continued praying ; raptures and Enthuftaſmes ; viſions 
and revelations : how all theſe might happen naturally, without 
ny ſupernatural cauſe, Haron, a Mahometan Prznce, a great 
Euchire or Prayer, i his kind, not to be paralleld. <q A conf- 
geration concerning faith, whether beſides that which ws truly 
religious and divine, there be not ſome kind of natisral faith or. 
confidence, wbich by a ſecret, but ſettled general providence, 
1 things of the world, is very power full and effeftuall. A notable 
fone of Heraclitus the Philoſopher : Some Scriptures , and 
S. Chryloſtome, to that purpoſe. - An objeftion made, and an 


Jwered, Ardor mentis, 73 S. Jerome, how ts be umlerflood. 


Zeſt Chriſtians liable t# undsſcreet Zeal, Nicol, Leonicu 
$ 


2.10 A Treatiſe Chap.6. 
bis Diſcourſe, Or Dialogue ,of the efficacy of Prayers, Antogiug 


\ Benivenius, De abditis m. caufis, &c. of what credit amene 

© | 'Phypeam.;*2 ſtrange relation out of bim, of one arab 
\ 0d, and dlmoit deiperate; who by ardent prayer was not only 
+ healed, :but did al o prophefie, both concerning bimſel, and” di 
. vers other things. Some obſetvations upon ihis relation. ad 


md His Title perchance of Precatory Entbuſiaſme, 
FS may ſecm unto ſome incoafittent with what 
we have protcfied more then once, and Gur 
xc& gcnoeral title doth bear ; that 'we meddlenot_ 

| in this Diſcowrſe,wich any thing thac is truly 
xeligious.  1t is poſſible it may fcem {o to ſome *butuna 
ſuch,-1 doubt, as in matters of cruch, are.bercecacquainted 
with things that ſeem, then with things real, . $ucki may 
be jealous, without cauſe 3 and yet may have cate enohgh . 
roo, perchance, to be jealous, if they would nor hayeany 
thing meddled with; that themlelves phanſieto be Relige 
on.» Ot. all dutics of Religion, I eahly grant Prajir to 
be asthechiefelt in necef{ttie of performance, ſo the higheſt 
in point, of accefle ro- God. It we may believes. Beſt; 
our prayer is not right, or we not 11ght 1n.our prayer,»thy 
til the. 2utention of our mind fo farre carry ws out of four 
bagies, that. God ( after a more then oxdinary niannes) 
poſſefſe our ſouls : and if we cannot fo much as (ay: Lbiuz 
Father,withourthe Spirit;how much leflecan| we-pourdut 
our, Souls. or ſpirits unto God in: prayer,” bur bythe tpi 
of God ? . Bur yet for allchis:Chriſt himſelf hath raughtss; 
= that Heathens were wont to. pray to0* not by the ſpuritof 
- God certainly, when they prayed unto Idols'; noryerwith 
a right faith, withoutany warrant from Scriprure-; though | 

wich. a ſtrong. confidence, upon their own-preſuapridus, 
that they ſhould be hcards. becauſe of chair loygproapetst 

( Matth.6. 7.) 1 J $6. WY ANY OUY 314188 290 
- But we may go farther; though his be entughtojulhs 
fiequrtitle. Not Heathensonly> buc Chriſtians allgandp 
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Chap. 6. | of Enthafeſme. Yn 
erre in their*Prayers, unto the'true God, '( ee Hot Chri- 


fliafs ;) but by a falſe ſpirit, an erroneous Zeal; as Chiifts 
own diſciples were once about to do: (Luke 9. 54, 55.) 
Astherefare there is a true, religious, ſupernatural Enrh«u- 
ſfraſme, that belongeh unto Prayers; anda falſe, diabo- 
lical, ſupernatural, ( direAly oppoſite unto the fornier ; ) 
neicher--of- Which: we 'Cefire-to meddle with, more then gf 
neceſſity;fordiftinRion ſake,and where the matrer is doubt- 
full ,which in ſo-abfiruſe a buſineſſe cannot be ayoided': 
ſothere isa natural; between both, and'different from both 
thele, the proper ſubject of this.Chapter. 1 know there is 
no.;errour -in'matter of Religion ; no falſe Worſhip and 
Idolatry, I am ſure, without ſome interyention of the De 
vil. * Bur'if. our diftiation which we haven the Chapter 
of (omtemplative Enthuſraſme, berween a general conguy= 
rence, and imwedzate inſpiration or poſſeſſions 'be remems* 
bred-; | we ſhall be the berzer underftood. | 
©? "The cagte of natural Emtba/:aſme in point of Prayey, 
may be-referted- either to a vebement and contirined inten> 
tron of the mind, ot to the power of the language, or to the 
itural temper of the perſon. 3/4 469 
For the fwſt/57 that vehement intention of the'mind, is 
taturally 1apti/to breed an-ecſtatical paſſion thatis;tranſs 
port a_ man! beſides himſelf ; ro make bimbelieyethar he 
tither-hearech;-orfeeth things, which ho manelſe can eithet 
hearor fee 1acid. upon this illuſion.of the imagination) ts 
frame; in his-underftanding firabge opinions, and range 
toafidences yiborh by reaton,'and by Examples, inthe 
chapter of Philoſophical: Enthuſiaſme, hath been' rreated 
of.and fully:difoufſed; +5 = AST INET 
*:Of rhe power of Language'in general, we have treatdd 
mn the chaptet of Rhetoyical Enthuſfiaſme.' Andthatic hath 
the ſame power, to raiſe the ſame paſſions andaffeRions 


updacche tyeakers; or bare ucrerers;as it hathupon'the Au» 
niany in- 


dicors; 35 irim ———” —__ ſo 
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ances 
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ſances and teſtimonies out -of ancient Authors, that ng 


queſtion of it can be made... All writers of Rherorick ink 


upon it largely, and conclude geverajly, that, he can neyer 
be a perfect Orator» whole ipcech hath nor the lame, or 
greater power upon himſclfy as ke would have it to. haye 
UPQR #; Subd | Ipſa enins uaturd rations e114 que ſuſer- 
pitur. ad aliorum animas permoer.dos, ratorem ipſum 
MAGS cham quam Jueyguam eorym qui auditnts per: 
Wouvet. that iS» Such 5 the zatare of \pecch, that chough 
it be intended aud undertakgy ta nove Albers; jet it works 
eth apon the \yeaker himſelf, no leſſe, ( if n9! 12516.) thewix 
doth rpon any that hear it :. as a grand makter,of rhat. Axt, 
In paint of ipeculation, and ng letje. a practitioner, ( both 
concurring to make him a perfect Oxartor, ), deliyers it, 

Jt was yery gopd.countel taac, the lamerCi- 
Cicer. 2,Ne eero gave his brother, when on; 


Orat. Greece, a man naturally paſſhonate z- 

| when he was provoked to anger, he waul 

| faibear to ſpeak, lelt his v.ards ſhould be a farther incens 
tive. Ancient. heathens in their {olcmn prayers affected 
a ditkyrambical compoſition, as we leain by. thole collee 
Eians out of Praga his Chreſtomathia,. nzade by Phatins 
in his B:bligrheea : (er out alla by learned Sy/burgina, at 
theend of Apol{onins Tap: CouriZeagzthe propriciy of thi 
compoſition, as is obſerycd by the 1aid Procias, beipgts 
Rirrg yp enthuſtaRticall paſſhons. Eyca a man that is og 
very fipent or rhetorical, in his ordinary diſcourle, may vy 
long praftice atrain toa great facihity» 1a ppint of. prayers 
which though it be a (ubje&t of ſo much latitude, as,.y 
admit of good yatiety of Rhetorick ; yet. 15, /pgt.12 3; 
bur that a. very ordinary man, - with ſome. labour» ang: 
opd mealure af confidegce, may 2ugigty 3 EXEMPOrAty 
faeuley 11 One FIT what Ky WE 
Sephift 4, and Qratgrs, ( Which bg ghas, beligyern gf 


s 


| 
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thoſe evidences, my 'as well 'queſtion Whether &yer any 
ſuch men were tfuly, as Demoſthines and Clceyo:) will 
make ho grext wonder of it, 

But chat which giveth moſt-adyante#e, as to all Rht- 
nv; ick.in oeneraty io to prayer particularly , 1s, tht nataral 
arbor Of ferventy; tire nattife hath endowed ſome 
mn above othets.' "1 faid, endowed. Some may quarrel 
at the Word. my"meaning is, where it is poiſed With equal 
diſcretion, then it" is a Sift ; not otherwite, What tht 
ardoy is, beſides What With been alread y faid of ir, (where 

of ſee in the Chapter of Rheroyical Enthafuſme: ) (tall 
be further enquired in its proper place. Ie comes often to 
be mentioned ; Which we cintior avoid, having fo rear 
relation unto all kinds (almoſt ) of Enthuſiaſm. 

The ignorance of this adyiiirage of nature, being un- 
happily miftaken for ttue Chriftian Zeal, hath been the 
xcafion of ' much miſchief mthe world, and a great ſtum- 
 bling- -blockto ſimple oe pops to draw them into the con« 

ragion of perrficious fries. "'Swenckfield, a notorious 
arch: Tl hs in Germany, the father loo Sets ; who 
among othet' detbbhaonnies held blaſphemotis opinions 
Concetning che Script ures: Hbrahan Scaltetne, (a manof 
precious memory Tatdag all Proteftzars, Yin his Annales 
Eccleſiaſt ith, tecotdeth of him) chit He was wont 4rdentes 
ad Drum preces creberrins+ fundere. But of blaſphe- 
fnous Hatket, who was executed in Queen E lrzaberh 
ler diyes'; it's obleryed: by nany, that he was ſo atdenc 
in} lis deyotions,” that hewonld tayiſh all that heard him: 
Whereof f6int 2lfo he infected with'the yenotne of hi" 6pi- 
yore wit! ti6'other en gk but thar very charm of his'ar- 
dent, preyiber ""F h# {Fe it in dhe deb if Tbe 
FT 'aftnidh(Feontent ti "RIF with x priiege 
tir of th is os + of 2 ledrned rh ade one rh 
ttany” yeirts $5905 yeht wis'the mem is exem 
| piety vety ftcſh ziflong hi at _ 
2 f 3 wry ; 
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| bury . Hadriamis Sarayias Whoſe words:are ; Foyrus 


tes. L. 2, Witebergz: an.Dom. bur their exprefſivg'thathaxe 


 lizabeth her dayes: ) John Baſiliazs, Dibeſor King'y 
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bicHacketus in concipiendis extempore precibus ades exeel. 
Hiſſe, #t Det ſpiritu eum totum ardere; &'ab Tpſilts 
regi linguam, iſt: duo crederent : & adeo m ſui rapait' wit 
mirationem, ut nthil eum precibus non poſſe crederent 4 

obtinere ; proinde quidvis ab eo poſſe perfics. that 18#"Thiz 
Hacket is reported to have excelled ſo muchm pijing's 


tempore, that thoſe two ( his diſciples ) did verily” 3 
him altogether to have been inflamed, (_ or, wholly poſſeſ®) 
bythe ſpirit of Ged, and that his tongue was governed þy 
Him : and ſuch admirers were they of him, that ar rhiy 
believed there was nothing but he might obt ain by bi4 pri 
ers from Ged ; ſo conſequently nothing that he aefire\ 


he might effett. "4x gil 1 1d 7 0 
- Butofall chings that I have read in that kind,'thete® 
not any thing that would more ſcandalize a man not yett 
in naturall ſpeculations, then what is written of that"hoti 

Gn EEE) \ . Hell hound , tha incarilate 
Nam que deNerone.Caligals, Devil, to whom A\(ero,Cii- 
Demitiano, -&* reliquis peſti-- gula.& the fierceRtT, xab1$'bt 
bus bumati generis. ſeripta le- 2 times compated, 


untur ludum jocumgne dixern, | WEAR 
- inſane bujus rabic. 'Pa- 'be thought Saints,'or'm 


les Oderborajus is vita * que- ' full men 3; (it is"fiot+ mine, 


| © * and helived but in Queen'E- 


Mofcovia: of his carriage ar his ſolemn ;deyo 
prayed, how he fafted, how ſevere towards othe 
diers and Courtiers, that did not, at thoſe time: 
* +eOs © themiſelyegto his 
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Chap. 6. of Extbnſiaſme. 
hath lefrus fomany warnings. in the Scriptur 

Golpels, and the writings of che Apoltles of Chrift, el 
cially ; ).that we ſhould not be deluded by ſuch qutwar 
appearances : and {o many fignes and evideaces,. how. true 
Pietie might be diſcerned from falſe and counterfeit? ſathat 
no man that.can but read and conſider,can have any colour 
of excule for. his ignorance, if he be deceived. And where- 
as the {ame that haye written the life of the. ſaid Ba/lz- 
des, tell us of his feigned Viſions and Revelations, by which 


he deluded the people : that they were feigned and.imagi- | 


narie,.mere delufions and impoſtures, as to that which 
they. pretended unto, God and Heayen, we are ſure enough, 

d ſhould.think'them mad, that ſhould make. any que- 
ſion : but whether altogether feigned and imaginarie, as 
to Bafilides himſelf ; that is:, whether the Devil, after 
God. for, his incredible wickednefle had once quite giyen 
him.over, might not, take the adyantage of his exhwſiaſtich. 
devorions,to repreſent himſelf unto him in the ſhape of an 
efAngel of light, to-incourage him the better in thoſe inhu- 
mane courſes, the very relation whereof is ſo full of horror, 
35.15 able. co amaze the moſt reſohue, and\ to draw tears 
from them who delight in bloudand crueltie ; | forme queſti- 
on, 1 think, may be made. er 5 


- Bux we haveother Exchites,or: Prayers,to ſpeak of, that 


will trouble us. more then theſe,in the inquilitionof the caule. 
Bur. before, I,go from this ardor, the Reader will give me 
leave toacquaithimwith what Thavemet with concerning 
Ignatius Lojalagthe founder of the Feſuites, He had need to 
have. becn-avery fiery man, that hath been the founder of 
luch Incendiaxies, asthey haye proved(forthe moſt part) in 
molt Nations. But there bemany that oradhiſe their tenets, 
 yetrailatthems:l know not how tocall them,But to my ſto- 
le, I willnat bind myReader to belieye it:but he may make 
very good ule of jt, if he belieyeitnor; andithetefore Ia 
ihe more yilliog to Ms IF with it, In the life of th 
” 4 © "100 


216 A. Treatiſe Chap; 
ſaid [g24:599 Logola,wrinen by a very eloquent man;(whes.. 
ther as fauhfull as eloquent, I know not. : ) Joannes, Perry. 
HMaffeins, we are told, that he was ſeen at his.devoriogs, 
( elevante. ſpirits ſarcinam corperts, quataer. fere. \cubitit 
a.terra ſublemem : that is in Engliſh;fowr.cubus alpeoſt) 6. 
bave the carch ; the weight of bvs bodily Imp bring olewas 
ted by the ſtrength of the ſpirit, Here we may.takenotice of 
the prudence of the Felune, if he had ever read, Floulethne, 
tus, Of the life of Apollonins, whether to. be liyled:thh 
Philoſepher , or Magician, 1 know not ; but one.that wah 
worſhipped ( in oppoſition to Chriſt ) by. diyers.ancig 
Heathens, fora yery God : (we haye had hig1 once before 
already, inthe chapter of Rhetoricall Emthufiaſme:) Qu 
10- caſe.he had never ae rj the providence: of 
' Chance, that two wits ſhould fo punRually, jumyi 
not in the ſabRance only of the thing, bur in pd os 
though not quantitie, of the meaſure, at ſuch a-dilidnee; 
not of places only, ( as probably, )but of yeares, Lam-ſute, 
more then a. thouſand by. many hundreds. The maxer-6 
this : Philoſtratus ( accounted by ſome; a, very fabulous 
Author, but.juſtifiabte enough, in compariſon ofthar hbers 
tic fome have taken fince him, to forge, miracles; ) ini his 
thud book of 4 pollonius his life, relating) there his peregri- 
nation to [xdig, and his encounter with the. Brachmanves, 
{ who ta this day retain the name, and-no little) portion: of 
their ancient Philofophie : ). their entertainment- of hicy, 
Fheir manner of living in theix ordinary conveelation amo 

_themſelyes; but particularly,: what wonderfull ting abit 
did in his fight ; among others, one is, their ſacred; Dances 
8..their: Devotions, the mannep whereof was; iThey (rok 


zhe ground. with a myſlicallxod ; upon which;: the groutd 
kinder theny did ariſen WAayes,. by hich ey mercat 
Up in heigheaboye all ground { I ſhould; make ſore que* 
tion whithet he meant above the plaingromd,/ of above 


choſe motintrg lurges, but that ] find in Enſobme, by way 


Chaps 6. of Enthaffnts © 219” 
of explication} infyet rs tort; prrecdpee iy au7y diet bot It 
yen MEN?) Juſt 'two' cabits. *x5" Nauyy, bochi in 
Fhiloſtyatns hd Enſebins: which 1 know not why 'the- 
Larine Thterpreter, 'm Aldns his edition would rither ex” 
effe by aa? fern paſar, (thovgh paſus Tknow, there 

wixores, and Wwjores;; ) then as the Interpreter of Exſe> 
bins, altitndiv bieubita, Now if the Jefitire tad 'read 
eApollonins; there'was all the reaſon in the world that he 
ſhould double'the meafure';] left ic ſhovld be objeted, 
that Tgnatizis 'Lojola, tad not he gone above twochbits, 
did no more, then whar by 1dofzrrous Pagans 'ard Phils 
ſophers had b&n done ſo long before : which would ' not 
taye beet [6'tritith” to His brenke But if he happetied up« 
on that 'riieaſurEby mere chafice, withotit any regard to 
thoſe heathiew Philoſophers ; 1 wil not repett what Fhaye 
hid of ix lready'* butit may fem! fo firange* unto fore, 
perchanee; 45 to breed a 'foribt, whether ' it be not more 
probable, cHi#r both the one and the other, both Philoftva 
ns #nd CALAfſeins, when they wrote theſe pretty things, 
were tot IHſptted by one and the ſame Tpitit, then to caſt it 
upon riere chiande.: Tart : ; Bio __ 

But now 't6/ſomewharthat may be more ferious, if nor 
more pleaſanc. There be many things written bf the Mef- 
ſalami, T know ;" atid T believe nothing written, but" tnay 
bercue of ſome of theth," Its ſeldorne Teen” dtherwite, butt 
that they chat eske the 1Bertie to leaverthe 'Commen Rule, 
tofollow forne broacher of new dottrine ; will alſotake the 
libertie to invedtforriewhat of themiſelyes; befides whit was 
thought upon by their Leader, Bur that' which Was getic- 
rallunts all that went andetthat Namie; frotl whidh alſo 
they took theit namesof {2 ſal;ani,and Enthiterwhat that 
was,S; Auguſtine tells tis in theft words MHeſſalians, => Ex 
ohita;” ab orinitle fic appeltars, te. that © 7 ig 
is, 7 be Meffalizes, or, Etichits, oct. "AS. Hen 
dries yeaying; wherein heya foe ROT 


fidnons, 


215 off Trewiſe Chap,'s, 

fduons, that it ſeemeth incredible unto moſt that hear of it 
For whereas yp Saviour up jo, that we mu fn 

ay, and not aint : and Apo le, Pray wit c ; b 
fy : ( which rightly underſtood imports, that our Gat 
of prayer (hould be negletted uponno day; ) theſe men. dy i 
ſoover-much, that for their very ,exceſſe, hercin, theyos 
reckoned among the Hereticks. Other clings are-[ard_ of 
them, &c. The fame is more fully related/by, Theads 
in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory : where we read , how, i, 
vianus Biſhop of Antiochia,defirous to know:the cert; 
of thoſe things that were ſpoken'of them, .found a, w 
infinuate himſelf into the good opinion, of. One of;the 
for.yeares and authority ; who informed him co;this ef 
That al _ broughe with F::©6 into; the world an. ey 
ſgirit, by whi y.were poſlelt, untill by carnelt, grayer 
9. 5 ale and Bat ig ſuch a; purs 
pole, )' the evil being driven away, .the good ſpirit. of 
did.cake poſſeſſion of their ſouls; who allo; would te fs 
his, preſence unto them by certaia yiſible fignes. ahi hy 
dences. Aftet which , they, needed no. more.;. no., Sa 
ments, no Sermons, mo Scripture, to make Spe 
That they.could allo ſee the holy: Trinitie yikbly, and fares 
Bac 72g p37 56 S) fo '1 | xc; Map 
z This 1s cnc 1 me. Or, the. account given, to y: 47 | 
byold Adelphins,a grand yererane profeſſor of char (54% 
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That the ſfarne did apply therſelyes, a8 30 PAYSho (09 
velations,/ from whence alſorhey got the,name,of: Exthyþs 
«ts, is the.obſeryation not of. Theodoretonly, bur of ial 
that write of them.  Alchough. will not take, upan, me-to 
and in caſeit be ſuppoled.char,2ll, or molt, in progrefle 0 
time, were ; yet then to_determine.. the moment of tapes 9b 
+: aries per, be as much beyood my, abilities 38i0is 

des wy task ; we. may. neverthelefle. fafely. poo 
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bly enough conclude, that there is not much in either of 
thoſe relations, that doth eyince more, then ray well be 
referred to Naturall £uthuſiaſme. For firſt of all, I will 
lappoſe, which T think wilt eafily be granced, that eyery 
zoung novice, after he had once entred his nameinto' that 
Fitoily, of [et was prepared, partly by firange relations 
of Devils and Angels;and partly by the wild and fiem coun- 
tenance of his TnftruStors, and all their ghaſtly crew; and 
partly by ſotne'other myſticall wayes, practiſed ar this day. 


4 a 


among the Jefuires in ſome places ; prepared, I ſay, for 


k 2 : 


ſame time; before he berook himſelf to thoſe exerciſes, thar 


were to be the means of his transformacion. This yery pre- 
Is. #,"+ + &g — I. S. ; * Gy RT ; . & a. *+* « , þ 
paration, if we'refle& upon naturall cauſes and confidera= 


tions, Was Enough to crack the brains of them har were 
not extraordir xilie ſound, | Bur afteryards, when fall per- 
ſwaded that the Devil was in them, which miiſt be ; fi 
out. by caroeft, affiduous praying ; andthar the expelling of 
an 5 -ild be the inging 1n of a bleſſed ſpirit, who 
would manifeft hirbſelf by eayenly, foul-raviſhing viſions 
and reveRarions%; whar might not this belief, this expeRa- 
tion, this '*pentFos of the mind, and obſlinate afſiduity"of 


ent Rt $1.4 36nd Ct pn Shea mga 7+ 30 ae p * 
endeayours).upon'the moſt\found aid ſober? Andif once 
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the worſhip of the true God, tothe obſeryation of ſuch Van 


nities and curioſities; little better in the eyes of God. ch 
diregt Apoſtacie, or Idolatrie ; ) totake the adyantage of 
ſuch naturall diſtemper, co produce ſupernaturall effects 
upon this ground, 1 ſhould be moreapt to referre ſuch dy, 
yination to ſupernacurall, then naturall cauſes, As for the 
wonderfull increaſe and propagation of theſe praying Ex: 
thufiaſts, in choſedayes, which occaſioned the deftruQtion 
of many Conyents and Monafteries, in divers places as 
Whnd in ancient Hiſtories: 1 hayea conſideration, or, mas 
ther a quere upon. it alreadiein the fote-quoted chaprex.; 
rieither am I provided ar this time, to ſay more upon 
(NN perchance I may, ar another time: ) then 1, haye 
[one there. Ct din) 
I have done with the Aeſaliani : who, as; hath. 
ready been faid, had their name from their afhduoiis a 
Qtcdpraying. Bur the greateſt Zachite that.ever | read 
Was one Haton, 3 Mahotnetan Prince, a. Chalqh of {. 
Lypr ; who « hundred times eyery day (whether of'hi 
reigh, of pilgrimage, which were many, is doubeſull 
foe by che words;bur I think of his reign: ) was, upon, hy 
let knees, ( Erpenins, in bis tranfſation, | i- 


o publi.: , £211e#1ationibim ; thitis, accordidg to i! 
Serene eb Force of che abi woraand 
”  '-—— ſtottie of thany. id che Orienr, whea'che 
dy is bowed fo loW, that che harids reſt upon the knee 
at his deybtion$. "He was a vety valiant Prince, a dm 
ly prevailed #gainff Chriftizns.” Bur this by, 
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the worlt men ; ) but profeſſed Infidels alſo may do ſome 
Miracles ; as it may cafily be proved by Scriptures, ſo is 
acknowledged as well by Papiſts, ( who Rand, upon mira- 
cles more then we do, ) as by Proteſtants, Wherher there 
be 20t ſome kind of faith, or truſt in God, whereof unſan» 
ified Chriſtians, and many that havye not the knowledge 
of the true God, are capable; which in the courſe of Gods 
oenerall providence, according to his will and appointment 
from the beginning, may ſometimes (with the concurrence 
of other cauſes, beſt known unto God, ) produce greac 
deliverances to the parties, and other ſtrange, and hliccle 
lefle then miraculous effeRs ; is that I would now conſider 
of, or rather ors co the conſideration of others, What 
may be objected out of Scripture, we ſhall ſee by and by, 
| will firſt ſhew what grounds I have to moye this que» 
ftion. Fult for Scripture ; that God doth hear ſqmerumes 
the prayers of all men promiſcuouſly, who feryently call 
ppon him in their neceſſitie, we have the whole 107 Pſalns 
to truſt ro, and Calviz's authoritie (' which with ſome men 
will go much furcher then ſound realon ; ) to oppole, if 
any ſhould ftudie eyafions from fuch manifeſt and exprefſe 
determination. Heraclitus,a Philolopher of great anriqui- 
tie, highly magnified by Hippocrates, was wont to ſay; 
mor Oeſar mt mine dud dmSie wh 1evdoredes; LNAT is, (ae 


cording to Plutarch's mneerpretation |. | Coriolano, The 


and application, ) char tbe greateſt words ere_ quoted by 
of Gods miraculops works were 101" (ome other;as by Clem, 
known unto men, becapſe of their un. Alcx. for oge.; but, nej- 
belief. ; which Plutarch himlelf elſe- he written (4 1 re- 


where calleth, « Si14av 4 m5ias, the c- gry th _—_ 


vil, or infirmitse of unbelief.. Cer- 
inly chey that ſpake ſo, had in their time obſerved ſonie- 
what in the courle of the world, which led them to this ob- 


ſeryation, by way of Jſaxime, or ſpeculation. We read 
ia the Goſpel, that Chiill did wot ( tar he _—_— ; 
| ar 


222 A Trextiſe Chaput) 
Mark 6..5, 6. ) many mighty works in his own count 
becauſe of their unbelief: (Math. 13. 5,8.):And At 
14,'9-Ss Peter before he did a miracle upon the' lang 
man, looked upon him firſt whether he bad faith to be he 
ed. The poor Cananitiſh woman'her faith is wign'y coi} 
mended byChrift,& her requeſt therefore granted unto-heg 
who by her profeſſion was yet a mere Pagan, and: theres 
fore relembled unto a dogge by Chriſt himtelf,,in oppoſis 

ſhip the true God,uthe ns) 


tion to them that did wor 
Iſrael. -1 mention theſe places ;' but whether-any. thibg, 
þe concluded out of them to our' purpoſe, rather then/Lywl 
Rand re diſpute it, if any body be peremptory; agaibt, 
let them:go for nothing. Efpecially, ( theugh-I denyut 
neceſſiric of the conſequence: ) if any (hall atzempr{tyor 
hence to argue againſt the miraculouſneſſe. of ;thalocurh, 
or extraordinary ſupernacturall - power" of EY 
whom they uk _ ; : ith 2 014% ) 
_- S, Chryſoſtome doth ſeem to'ground ut: upon 'Acripttires 
Wy. experience and authoritie, wht a man 2&& 
his zeal and pieric (beſides much other wortte}::nocipFnat 
unto, any of thoſe whom we call Fathers; may heasonſe 
derable to us,as thar Scripture, which he ſeemtuhso ground 
Cle; Upon. In his Commentaries upon the Ffaims 
Palo M.-inx place, -he earnelily perlwades-all menyias 
., |. well nners;grear finners,as others,to ridtheaw 
oy of all care and diliraQion, and to nv 1. 
God alone, for ſafety and proteRtion: x{y 'uveidiis Ep 
Twads bs «that 15, Boa 4 hd thox be as GTFATE & firmer, t 
C.} reat can be, - He quotes the wotds of Ertleſ 
Eccl. 2 & | : of | 
= c-PI aſtiens for it. Look, at the Yenerationrofolds 
| and ſee : Did ever any truſt im the Lord;cand 
was confounded? He ſaith not, (they are” Chryſoft rm 
words; ) Did ever any juſt D ( or, good 7) but any : tharss, 
whether good or bad. . Tt i 0avparty ron ig Goo that 
is; For thit is' marvellows indeed; that I 
- | c 
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they once take hold of this anchor,(- x8elysiny d\yalpe]oi ;/Yied 
man canhurtthem; ( or, thty become unconquerable.):But 
S. Chryſoſtome might ave added our of the fame, upon 
whom he {cemeth-te ground, as Scripture ; thatit is nor'a 
light cruſt, or confidence that will doit : J#o be to ftarfull 
hearts, and faint hands, and the ſimmer ( the craftie Poli- 
tician, as I take ic; that would ſeem todo all by God ; and 
yer doth work more by cumemg; then by confidence :) that 
gocth twowayts © Wo unto' him that is faint-hearted; for 
he beltreverty not + for be ſhall not be defended. But then it 


may be objected ,that the ſame Author hath other words; | 


#5, ' Ordey thy way aright« and, Did ever any abide in his 
fear '&c. which Rem to reſtrain it unto ſuch, who though 
chey haye been great ſinners, perchance, formerly ; yet fot 
thetimetocbme; propoſe tothemſelyes to lead a-new life, 
Fhis maybe objeed: and: ſomewhat as eafily,perchance; 
( asto the drift of that Author ) anſwered. But I have faid 
as much as I mean, becauſe whatſoeyer his meaning. be, 
} cannot ground much upon it. If other known and cer= 
rain Scriptures be objeRed ; as particularly, Fohnch, g. 
31,2212 3, Now we know that God heareth nat founers, ce. 
it isanſwered'by ſome, 'Thar 'thar is no Scripture ; but 
| @ ſimple report; or teſtimony of the common opinion: by 

. others; Thar” the- words are not intended as an abſolute 
Maxime, ot propofitionextending unto all generally ; bur 
unto ſuch'only as rake upon them ( without a right com* 
miſſion, ) the office of Prophets, and would do Miracles, 
for a confirmation of their vocation : that in ſuch a caſe, 
God will nothear;&c. I will not warrant either of theſe 
anſwers co be fatisfaRtory :* I need not: 1willmake uſe of 
reither, but take the words as Scripture, as knowing, that 
there be otherScriptures enough to make that ſenſe veryCa» 
nonicall. But is there any Scripture almoſt, ſoabfolucely, 


ntended;" but is liable to ſome limitations ? God will _ 
t. 


them that are godly, cyca when be deth got; hear them. : 
c 
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he do not ſometimes grant unto them what they eatreff 

ray for, it'is for their greater good, that he "doh "6g 
«hers ChriRtian, not ſo ſound a Chriſhan, 1 am fax 
as he ſhould be, thatdoth not believe this as verily, as 
Joth believe that there is a God, If God doth hear fa 
finners ſometimes ; ( as ſuch a faith, 1 belieye, thoys} 
merely naturall, is a very rarething ; eſpecially, if the co) 
Turrence of ſome other cauſe,as we laid before, be re if ) 
though he grant them what chey deſire, as the avoiding! 
ſome preſent great evil; or the atchieving of ſome great es: 
ploic, or the like: yet it may be doubted, whether alwa 1 
tor their good ; who perchance are thereby the more &5l- 
firmed in their wickednefle, which will biting them in. 
end, to eternall miſery. Sonze, thou art ever with me,' Ut, 


me, 
Lnke 15. 31, 32- though it be not altogether the tte 
i 


caſe ; yet arethe words fo appliable tq this, a$'ab 


my judgement, it well thought upon, to take 5 nay, E: 


(cruples and trifings of thoughts in that kind, © 1 
- Byr whar ( itany mag object ) is this co Preegtar 'F1 
thuſiaſmwe ? Yes : For I conceive that Where-ever th 
pacural confidence is found, there is that natural ard 
which is a prigcipall ching in the cauſes of natural 'Fallby- 
fiaſme, 35 already more then once hath been obler ved; - , 
Jeronee upon thole words of the Goſpel, The ffirer indeed 
ts willing. but the fleſh tis weak ; ( but uponi which of th 
Goſpels, that hath rhe Words, I cannot cell, except'Tha 
the book : ) hath theſe words : Hoc adverſus remerdy 
Ye: that is, 7 his us to be noted againit ſome raſh mep;( 6 
Chriſtians.) who perſwads themſelves that whatever tht) 
believe, they [hall obtain. But let 6 conſiaer, that as,wt 
hate confidence from the fervency of our ſpirits * ſo haut 
we as much accaſian to fear, becauſe of the weakne «of our 
fleſh. Whether he intended this @rder went is, of & gajur 


ral, or ſupernatural z2al, for want of other cixalrpſtances 5 


is not cakie to judge. - For as among them 'thas joy 


024 
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| 


. the buf 


Chriſtianity, and ſeem to be zealous, as zealous ag 9k: 

there be mapy.that are nothing lefſe then Chriſtians : 
amongſt them thatare true,ſan ified, orthodox Chriftians, 
ſome may be found, that, haye more zeal then they have 
diſcretion, to diſcern between time and time, $5 and 
perſons, and other circumſtances, by which they thac.ig- 
tend ro do good, ought, as by the word of God they are 
direRed 2 nap their zeal... But it is more likely that he 


intends it of trye zeal : for nor long afcer he uſeth che ſame 


words of $, Peter.; ( eodem.mentis ardore; quo cetera: ) 
whoſe zeal chough it were not alwaies ſeaſonable, and 


h therefore ſharply reproved by Chriſtin a place; vet al» 
wayes true and {incere, God forbid that mid 


make 


any, queſtion, | 

\ Lhadrcather be filent,then not to ſpeak well.But becauſe 
tu» 
nity doth invite, as well as my judgement : I will rather 
expoſe my ſelf to cenſure, then to diſappoint my reader of 
his expe ation. There is one that calls himſelf Nics- 
lam Leonicus Thamews, an Italian of no ſmall creditin his 
dayes,(and I wiſh no man had done worſe upon Ariſtotle, 
then he hath done:: ) who hath (et out ſome philoſophical 
Deſconrſes,or Dialogues, as be calls them ; the title of one 
of which.is, Sadolet1s, frve De Precibus, The fubjeRt of the 
Diategae is, what it is that maketh Prayers available, I 
haye read it more then once: I am' ſorry I can make ng» 
thing of it,, whether 1 conſider him as a Chriſtian, ( eſpe= 
cially having interefſed rwo Cardinals and one Biſhop in 
z the one by his Dedication» the two other, 
as Interlocutors ; ) or as & mere Philoloper, his chiefeſt 
undertaking. The Reader may quickly fſatisfic himſelf : 
It is no long diſcourſe. . And whea he hath done, if he 
judge otherwile, let him condemne my dulneſle, not gry 
malignicy : 1 ſhall think my ſelf auch beholding ro hins 


4 4 " 4 


my filence may be miſconſtrued, where ſo mucho 


Q. I ſhall 


I ſhajl- conclude this Chapter with a relation. "Lihays 
read ſome things, and heard of many; that I haye thobghit 
ſtranye, in that kind ; but neyer merwithany thing of thdi 
nature, that I took more notice of. 'My Awthoris onethit 
I have named already more then once, as rake it : »Axgs- 
wits Benivinius : whom I find often quoted by-learnet 
Phyſicians, without any exception: which: makes me't 
give him the more credit,though 1 find my-ſe]fofteg/poſet 
with his relations. Howeyer, the yery-circumftancegigf 
this relation if judiciouſly conſidered, are ſuch; as canad: 

mit of no'{uſpicion. Bur the- Reader 'may' +beliey©3s 
much,or as lictle,as he pleafeth. It may be ſome eaſe ro hini, 
( Qnanto expeditins eſt dicere, Mend, acimms 0: fabulaeſ! 
as Seneca ſomewhere : jult as he that confuted' Be/larmait 
with three words, in the Pulpit: ) if he berefolvedrob& 
lieye nothing, that he' cannot |\underfiand + ir-ſhall not 
' trouble me who undertake not forthe truch of>it.«:batalt 
'hims whom many before me'( men of good judgement; ) 
have truſted : more then which, no ingenuous Readey\uill 
require of 'me. And as I undertake not forthe erurtip>fo 
I will paſſe oo further judgement upon the cauſe. Thi 
caſe out of his Latine, in my Engliſh, 1sthis © ©. 0 42) 
"Anton. Benivenius, ” A certain Florentine 5 whoſe name 
"de abd.- w, 4c mir, "was Gaſpar , having - received i 
mor; ac ſan, canf1; wound in the Brealt ;-( or'abobecihe 


ed, Bal.ao.D.1529., ,, .;; | og 
Cc, 10, Po 215» ig Heart; )whileſt he endeavors tocpull 


” outthe dart, pulls 'ourthearrow;bilt 


®leayes the point behinde. | When the Chirurgionshad 

- * done all that could be done by art and skill;to- ger top, 
” and all 19 yain,becauſe it fluck ſo faſt in onevf theininol 
-*Ribbs, that it was impoſſibleto draw it withous a'lat- 
”r per wound, and ſome danger of breaking the {aid:Ribv]: 


or, without taking away part of the Ribb with 38 +; )e | 


” reſolved to undergo any death, though neyertfo'paini 
"*”*rather then'to ſubmit to ſuch a cure, ' Burar lafthewg 
> = ” grown 


\ 


- * Florence: the ruine of [taty; and divers other things, which 
 *for brevity we omit : the fulfilling whereof ( for the moſt 
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» crown deſperate, he attempted to hang him(elf,;or to 
” cat himſelf into the next River ( Arn, ).or. into lome 
” deep Well ; and: had done it, had not his/friends that 
” were about him, watched him; with great careand dili= 
” oence. Among them there was one, Aarioftus by name ; 
”2 manof approyed piety and integrity ; who beſoughr 
? him with great importunity, that giving over delpera* 
” tion, he would endeavour tocommit ſo incurable an evil 
'? into the hands of God, the author of all falyation.. Ga= 
” ſpay being at laſt perſwaded by him, betakes himſelf to 
' God ;- andcealed not; both night and day, to pray ; till 
” at laſt he was taken with a ſpirit of diyination :( or, fell 
” inmto-fits of divination :) ſo that he would tell who were 
”.coming\ to: him to viſit him, even when they were yet 
” farre off | Beſides that, he would name all men, though 
? never ſeen before, by their right names ; and exhortall 


 '!chatcameto him, to fear God, and to be confident of his 


” help-in/ time. of. need. That himſelf was now not only 
 afſured of-his cecovery, and of the day and hour. parti- 


*cularly ; bur by the ſame light (that aſſured him, )he alſo 


” foreſaw, many other things that ſhould happea:as,that he 
” was to go to. Rowe, and dy there : the baniſhmenc of Pe- 
” terns Medicis,and his flight:the diſtreſles & Calamities of 


® part)we have already ſeen. As for the point,it came'out of 
” the wound of its own accard, the yery day & hour that he 
* had focetold:and when it was come out,he ceaſed to pro= 
” ph:ſy;andafter a while,being gone to Rowe, he died there, 
' :TfaidI wouldpaſle no judgement upon the cauſe : nei- 
ther ſhall I, ; Howeyer, did not I believe, that it had 
ſome relation to the contents of this Chapter, the Reader 
may be ſure ic ſhould not be here. But chough here, yet 
not any thing from thence tobe concluded of the cauſe, if 
he remembes; what hath been faid of ſome caſes: ſome 

| Q 2 mixed 
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mixed caſes : of others, ſo uncertain and obſcure, as na | 
( by me at leaſt, ) atall determinable. My Author makes | 
i: a Miracle : Miracwlo liberatns, is his argument, pre. 
fixed before the Chapter. I oppoſeit not : amd T likeit 
the better ; Firſt, becauſe in ſuch an extremity, that ſeemed | 
as much aboye the patience, as help of man) there 'was ng 
other way, that either piety or diſcretion could ſugpeſl, 


| bur to be importunate with God. And ſecondly, becauſe | 


addreſſe was made unto God immediately. This may 
reliſh of Lyrheraniſme, with them that have more zeal for 
Saints, then they have for God ; or at the beſt, think they - 
ſerve God beſt, when they pray to them, who but lately 
( as to God,and Eternity, )were their fellow-feryants, . Bur 
Nicolaus Remigins, | hope,Privy Counſeller to the Duke 
of Loryein, ( as a Duke, ſo a Cardinal too : ) anda preat | 
Judge in capital cauſes, within his Dominions ; was no | 
Lutheran. Let any man read the ficſt, and the fourth | 
Chapter of his third book of D emonolarry : and let him * 
judge, whether there be not cauſe to ſuſpe& ſuch addreſſes, | 
AS are fnade unto Saints in fuck caſes, Bur this is more then || 
I intended : I leave the reſt-to the Reader zand ſo conclude | 
this Chapter. fe PO FE 


FINIS. 
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